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Art. 1.—The Life of Lord John Russell. By Spencer Wat- 
POLE, Author of a History of England from 1815. With 
two portraits. In two volumes. London: 1889, 


L,°2". Joun Russkx1, for so he will always be known in 

history (though he became Karl Russell in 1861), has 
been fortunate in the time and in the manner of his bio- 
graphy. It is questionable whether a biography of a great 
statesman can be satisfactory which is published within a few 
years of his death. It is impossible at that date to do full 
justice to such a career without pain to living men, and to 
view events in their true historical proportions. A prema- 
ture biography has not only these drawbacks; it likewise 
may prevent the issue, after a lapse of time, of a more per- 
manent and more valuable work. On the other hand, if the 
biography of a prominent politician be too long delayed, 
events, which though comparatively trifling are yet of his- 
torical importance, are apt to be passed over, and the his- 
torian of the future, who is now more than ever dependent 
on memoirs and letters, is deprived of material upon which 
he may justly count. The date of Lord John Russell’s bio- 
graphy appears fairly to hit the desirable mean of time, 
though the latter part of his long career is still not 
sufficiently distant for a perfectly unbiassed narrative. He 
has been equally fortunate in the manner of his biography. 
Mr. Walpole is essentially a narrator ; he tells, with a steady 
and even pen, the events of Lord John’s career, piecing in 
with care much original matter. There is scarcely anything 
in this work which can offend the nicest taste ; it is accurate, 
and, for the most part, thoroughly vi = inevery detail. It 
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2 The Life of Lord John Russell. Jan. 


is therefore a matter of congratulation that the life of Lord 
John Russell has been written by so capable aman. Were 
we to venture on any adverse criticism of the execution of 
the work, we should be inclined to say that the second volume 
is written in too uniformly eulogistic a spirit, and to depre- 
cate the number of footnotes, and the sometimes unneces- 
sary explanations in regard to such matters as the name of 
the cousin of some now forgotten politician’s wife ; we could 
also wish for a little more animation in style, and some 
broader divisions of the events which Mr. Walpole is nar- 
rating. But these defects are forgiven when we bear in 
mind the fact that Mr. Walpole has written a sound, accu- 
rate, and generally impartial book with excellent taste and 
feeling. 

Lord John Russell was the third and youngest son of John 
sixth Duke of Bedford, and was born in -Hertford Street, 
Mayfair, on August 18, 1792. Had he been a man of much 
less capacity and energy, he would probably have taken a 
leading part in some portion of the public affairs of his time, 
for from the fifteenth to the nineteenth century few decades 
have passed in which a member of the house of Russell has 
not played an honourable part in our history. But from the 
moment it became clear that Lord John was endowed by 
nature with unusual power and vigour of mind, it became 
equally certain that, however great might be his literary 
capacity, or however strong his love of travel, he would in- 
evitably end by becoming one of the foremost statesmen of 
his age. The historical reputation which attached to his 
family was in itself sufficient to place a young man of Lord 
John Russell’s character in a political position which could 
not have been attained by a man less fortunate in his birth 
without years of labour and conflict. The result we all 
know; and Mr. Walpole is almost justified in saying that 
there has never lived a Russell ‘who rendered such service 
‘ to his country, or conferred such distinction on his family, 
‘as the bold, honest, and capable statesman, whose career’ 
he has sketched. Honest and capable he assuredly was ; 
but there was some want of consistency in his boldness; and 
certainly not one of his family can be placed above him, 
unless it be the bold and capable statesman who founded the 
house of Russell. 

A mind singularly quick and receptive was made un- 
usually mature at avery early age by the nature of Lord 
John’s boyhood. He was a short time at a private school 
at Sunbury, and then a little while at Westminster, which 
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he left in 1804. From 1805 to 1808 he was placed with a 
Mr. Smith, vicar of Woodnesboro’, near Sandwich. Here is 
an entry in the diary of the boy of fourteen, characteris‘ic 
of the future :— 

‘ Saturday, February 8th.—We did no business on Mr. Fox’s coming 

into the Ministry. I shot a couple of larks beyond Southerden.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 17.) 
In fact before Lord John was sixteen he was thoroughly 
imbued with political ardour, and brimful of interest in 
the affairs of the time.- In November 1808 a still stranger 
experience for a delicate and precocious lad fell to his lot: 
he went to Spain with Lord and Lady Holland for a tour 
through that country ; they landed at Corunna, the base of 
the English army, where, two months later, Sir John Moore 
was defeated and slain. They returned to England after an 
absence of nine months, during which Lord John’s active 
mind had gained a further and remarkable developement. 
From the military atmosphere of the Spanish peninsula to the 
literary and philosophical air of the Edinburgh of Playfair 
and Dugald Stewart is a striking transition, but in the 
autumn of 1809 Lord John found himself a student at our 
northern university. Here this young man of the world 
remained till the summer of 1812, attending the lectures of 
Stewart, or speaking at the Speculative Society. In July of 
that year, having already, during one of his university vaca- 
tions, paid another short visit to Spain, he again embarked 
on a foreign expedition, and in no long time was among 
the Spanish battle-fields. It is altogether impossible to do 
more here than touch on these interesting tours—they show 
us Lord John in the most vivid manner, enthusiastic, vora- 
cious of knowledge and information, forming a judgement 
on the operations of war, and talking with the Duke of 
Wellington, for whom from this time to the end of the 
great soldier’s life he had almost a hero-worshipper’s respect 
and regard. For one extract only have we space—we give 
it since it shows the inherent enthusiasm of the mind which 
was housed within his delicate frame, an energy which 
characterised him throughout his life :— 

‘Finding the French did not continue the retreat (so wrote Mr. 
Bridgman to his mother), John Russell determined to execute a plan 
which he had often threatened, but it appeared to Clive and me so very 
injudicious a one that we never had an idea of his putting it into 
execution. However, the evening previous to our leaving Almaden, 
he said, “ Well, I shall go to the army and see William, and I will 
“meet you either at Madrid or Alicante.” We found he was quite 
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serious, and he then informed us of his intentions. He said he should 
stay the next day at Almaden, to sell his pony and buy something 
bigger. He would not take a servant, but ordered him to have out 
half-a-dozen changes of linen, and his gun loaded, He was dressed in 
a blue greatcoat, overalls and sword, and literally took nothing else, 
except his dressing-case, a pair of pantaloons and shoes, a journal and 
an account-book, pens and ink, and a bag of money. He would 
not carry anything to reload his gun, which he said his principal reason 
for taking was to sell, should he be short of money, for we had too little 
to spare him any. ‘The next morning he sold his pony, bought a 
young horse, and rode the first league with us. Here we parted with 
each other with much regret, and poor John seemed rather forlorn. 
God grant he may have reached headquarters in safety and in health, 
for he had been far from well the last few days he was with us, 
He returned to Almaden, there to purchase some leathern bags to 
carry his clothes, and he was to start the following morning. Clive and 
I feel fully persuaded that we shall see him no more till we return to 


England.’ (Vol. i. p. 66.) 


In: 1813 Lord John’s political career commenced, for in 
July of that year he became member for his father’s borough 
of Tavistock. For several years he was somewhat of an 
amateur politician ; foreign travel and literature had stronger 
attractions for him than the House of Commons. He spoke 
occasionally, especially on one notable occasion in 1815, 
when, with Lord Grey, he opposed the renewal of the war 
with Napoleon. He was heard again in favour of retrench- 
ment and constitutional government in the hard years which 
succeeded the final close of the great French wars. It was 
not, however, until the year 1819 that he settled down to 
steady political work. ‘In 1819,’ says Mr. Walpole, ‘he 
‘ was a frequent speaker and constant attendant to his par- 
‘liamentary duties.” He was now seven and twenty years 
old, and for the greater part of a long life which was to 
follow he was constantly in the heart of the political events 
of his age. So numerous are the important transactions in 
which he took a leading part that it is impossible to do more 
in this review than give a bare outline of his eventful career, 
noting some few of the many remarkable episodes in some- 
what more of detail. Of Lord John’s literary work, and of 
the characteristics of his private life, a few words may be said 
when we have followed out his political career. 

We may pass over in a short space the years from 1819 to 
the formation of Lord Grey’s administration in November 
1830; the tide was running in favour of the Whigs, and 
Lord John was doing not a little to quicken it. His part 
was that of a constitutional reformer, his speeches and par- 
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liamentary action were impressing on moderate men at once 
the necessity of reform and the possibility that it could be 
effected without a national revolution. On the eve of moving 
his now celebrated resolution at the end of 1819 for the dis- 
franchisement of Grampound, Lord John wrote to Mr. Moore : 
‘Tam going to-day to make a little motion for reform. The 
‘ violent will not care for it, and the other side will throw it 
‘ out.’ It was just because the more violent Radicals thought 
him too moderate, and because the Tories were averse to any 
changes in the Constitution, which in a memorable speech 
the Duke of Wellington said could not be improved, that 
so many people became reformers. No part of Lord John’s 
career, great as were his public services, was more bene- 
ficial to his country than that which he took as one of the 
Opposition during the period which preceded the passing of 
the Reform Bill. His four resolutions in 1821 were essen- 
tially constitutional: they affirmed the gross bribery and 
corruption which were prevalent in many boroughs, the ex- 
pediency of strengthening the connexion between people 
and parliament by giving direct representation to wealthy 
and populous places; he desired the appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider how such places could be represented 
without an undue addition of members to the House of 
Commons, and how charges of bribery might in future 
best be investigated. We state the substance (almost in 
Mr. Walpole’s words) of the resolutions, because they well 
exemplify the nature of Lord John’s early parliamentary 
action. His letter to Lord Althorp on the subject of the 
Bribery Bill in 1826 was equally sagacious ; in fact, sagacity, 
perseverance, and boldness were the characteristics of his 
career as a reformer in opposition. In 1826 he carried, 
somewhat to his surprise, the repeal of the Test Act. He 
had ‘won the greatest victory which the friends of freedom 
‘had achieved in the nineteenth century.? He had shown 
the country that he was not a politician intent only on carry- 
ing a single measure ; he was as energetic in fighting for re- 
ligious freedom as for the enfranchisement of the intelligent 
artisans of the populous towns of the North of England. 
That he should support Sir Robert Peel in carrying Catholic 
emancipation was a certainty. He did more than this: he 
refused to embarrass that minister by bringing forward a 
motion in favour of reform in 1829. One of the extreme 
Tories, who were so angry with Sir Robert Peel, ‘actually 
‘asked Lord John to reintroduce his Reform Bill for the 
‘ sake of embarrassing and punishing the leaders of the Tory 
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‘party. Lord John himself told the story in 1834, and 
‘ added that, even with the promise of increased Tory sup- 
‘ port, he declined to embarrass the Government of the Duke 
‘ by seeking the aid of his ultra-Tory opponents.’* There 
never existed in the history of this country a more straight- 
forward and more honest politician than Lord John Russell. 
He would never attack an opponent for the mere purpose of 
discomfiting him, without some advantage to the country being 
likely to ensue, and he advocated measures solely with a view 
to the national good. That he made mistakes in his career 
he was the last person to deny. He wrote himself, in 1869: 
‘I have committed many errors, some of them very gross 
‘blunders.’ But, as Mr. Walpole with justice adds, ‘ Even 
* in those instances in which most people will think he was 
‘ mistaken—the publication of the Durham letter in 1850, 
‘the junction with Lord Aberdeen in 1852, and the unfor- 
‘tunate and even disastrous change of opinion in 1853—he 
‘acted on what he genuinely thought at the moment was 
‘ the interest of the Church, the crown, and the country.’ f 

On the formation of Lord Grey’s Government at the end of 
1830, Lord John, after first being designed as Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, became Paymaster-General, without 
a seat in the Cabinet. It was a post to which no official 
work of any importance was attached ; ‘ the work,’ said Lord 
John, ‘ was all done by the cashiers, and the only official 
‘act of any consequence which I performed was the giving 
‘ allotments of garden-ground to seventy old soldiers.’ But 
whether Lord John was chosen by necessity or by design 
for the office in question, there could not have been a selec- 
tion more calculated to strengthen the administration under 
its approaching difficulties. It gave the Government in 
the House of Commons the most competent parliamentary 
champion of reform, quite free from official cares, and able 
to devote all his mind and time to the passing of a great 
and comprehensive measure of reform. It was the happiest 
of events for Lord John’s future career, since it not only en- 
abled him to obtain official knowledge without administrative 
responsibility, but by leaving him free to take the chief 
burden of Lord Grey’s Reform Bill on himself in the House 
of Commons, it has linked his name for ever in the history 
of his country with the greatest constitutional measure of 
the nineteenth century. It is now a matter of history 
that a committee, consisting of Lord John, Lord Durham, 
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Sir James Graham, and Lord Duncannon, was formed to 
frame a plan of reform, that Lord John was entrusted with 
the charge of the measure in the House of Commons, and 
that after a series of parliamentary contests of the most 
memorable kind the Bill ultimately became law. The part 
which Lord John played has been well summarised by Mr. 
Walpole ina passage relating to the debates of 1831; it prac- 
tically describes his position throughout the whole struggle, 
and, having given it, we will pass on to a further stage of 
Lord John’s career :— 

‘Throughout this debate labours of an excessive and, at that time, 
unprecedented character, fell on the resolute but weakly statesman who 
had charge of the Bill. Lord John indeed derived such assistance 
from Lord Althorp as has seldom been rendered by one Minister to a 
colleague. But the toil was greater than had, up to that time, ever 
fallen on any one person. How the tedious discussion was protracted 
night after night, in the sultry atmosphere of August; how the 
dawning day frequently broke on Members still wrangling over little 
points which they had commenced discussing the night before; how 
the people, irritated at the scene, clamoured for speed ; how the Tories, 
foreboding their own ruin, struggled for delay—these are incidents 
which have been told and retold. _It is sufficient to say that through- 
out the whole of these debates, Lord John displayed knowledge, 
firmness, readiness, dignity, and good humour, which naturally raised 
his own reputation, and facilitated the progress of the measure.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 170.) 

Indeed, Lord John then stood higher in public estimation 
than at any other period of his life. The leaders of the 
Whig Administration—Grey, Althorp, Brougham, and Rus- 
sell—were regarded by a large proportion of the nation as 
something more than ordinary statesmen. They were to a 
certain extent looked on as patriots who had saved their 
country. Lord John had been in the forefront of the fight, 
and so he was perhaps the most popular of the champions 
of reform. He had as yet irritated no colleagues by Cabinet 
differences, hurt no one’s feelings in the course of adminis- 
tering an office, committed no errors of policy. In no long 
time he became ‘ Finality Jack’ in the mouths of the 
Radicals. His policy in regard to the Irish Church offended 
some members of his party; and his want of bonhomie in the 
House of Commons ruffled the feelings of his supporters. 
It is now a matter of history how, in the debate on the Irish 
Tithes Bill, Lord John enunciated expressions in regard to 
the appropriation of the surplus revenues of the Lrish Church 
which really invited Mr. Ward’s motion, and eventually 
caused Lord Stanley and two of his colleagues to leave the 
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the charge of the measure in the House of Commons, and 
that after a series of parliamentary contests of the most 
memorable kind the Bill ultimately became law. The part 
which Lord John played has been well summarised by Mr. 
Walpole ina passage relating to the debates of 1831; it prac- 
tically describes his position throughout the whole struggle, 
and, having given it, we will pass on to a further stage of 
Lord John’s career :— 
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unprecedented character, fell on the resolute but weakly statesman who 
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Ministry. Passing over the several events which immediately 
ensued, we come to the death of Lord Spencer and the con- 
sequent succession of Lord Althorp to his father’s peerage. 
Lord Melbourne proposed to the king that Lord John should 
succeed him as the leader of the Government in the House 
of Commons. The result is well known. The king, anxious 
to get rid of a Whig Administration, and having, it appears, 
a strong aversion to Lord John, declined the proposal, and 
turned the Government out of office. It is doubtful if the 
event and its results have ever been more accurately or 
more tersely described than by Lord Althorp in the following 
note to Lord John :— 

‘My dear John,—This is the greatest piece of folly ever committed. 
It is, however, a great relief to me, and I think ultimately it will have 
a good effect on the state of parties in the country. We shall, how- 


ever, have a little confusion at first—Yours most truly, ALTHorr. 
November 16, 1834.’ (Vol. i. p. 209.) 


As Lord John was to have led the Government in the 
Commons, it naturally followed that he led the Opposition 
in that House. It was not an easy task, since the party was a 
body composed of many very different shades of opinion, but 
that it was more difficult then than on many subsequent 
occasions is not, we think, a correct view of the task. In 
connexion with it Mr. Walpole tells for the first time the 
secret history of the Lichfield House Compact, by which Mr. 
O’Connell’s followers agreed to be ‘steady allies’ of the 
Whigs and to avoid all topics of difference ‘ until the Tories 
‘are routed.’ These phrases occurred in a letter written by 
Mr. O’Connell to Lord John. It was an indirect answer to 
one written by Mr. Warburton, who enclosed, in the spring of 
1835, a bundle of circulars inviting the members of the Oppo- 
sition to meet at Lord Lichfield’s house on February 18 ; 
they were the ordinary formal invitations sent out by the 
party whips. Mr. Warburton sent these with a private note, 
asking Mr. O’Connell to transmit them to his own followers. 
The letter to which we have alluded was then written 
to Lord John by Mr. O’Connell! Lord John, in his answer, 
acknowledged the declaration of Mr. O’Conneil’s intention 
‘to avoid all topics of difference and to co-operate generally 
‘until the Tory ministers are defeated’ as ‘ very frank and 
‘ explicit.” He then proceeded to state that Mr. O’Connell 
would, of course, understand that he did not renounce any of 
his (Lord John’s) opinions. It was simply a compact to get 
rid of the Ministry, and after that the Deluge. Mr. Walpole 
is of opinion that ‘the overture, such as it was, was not made 
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‘to Mr. O’Connell by Lord John, and that when he became 
‘ acquainted with it he became alarmed.’ We do not think 
the evidence quite bears out this statement. It is consistent 
with it that Lord John knew that the circulars were to be 
sent to Mr. O’Connell; and any alarm which he expressed to 
Lord Duncannon seems to us more likely to have been of a 
too close alliance with Mr. O’Connell than as to an alliance 
simpliciter. It is clear that Lord John was not ‘ to 
* correspond with O’Connell,’ and it may have been feared 
that when he received a long letter from O’Connell as to 
the opposition to the re-election of the late Speaker, matters 
were going rather too fast. Such is our impression of Mr. 
Walpole’s narrative: one which appears to us to do more 
justice to Lord John’s sagacity and judgement than the 
view which his biographer takes, that he had not consented 
that overtures should be made in his name to the Irish 
leader. An alliance of the general character which occurred 
was harmless, though somewhat too regardless of anything 
except the overthrow of Sir Robert Peel’s Administration. 
As a matter of fact, it carried Lord John further than 
probably any of his political friends who were aware of it 
supposed that it could. Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne 
were, as is clearly shown by the ‘ Melbourne Papers,’ entirely 
opposed ‘to any communication or connexion with O’Connell 
whatever. 

The immediate result of the alliance was the fall of Sir 
Robert Peel’s Ministry and the formation of Lord Melbourne’s 
second Administration, with Lord John as Home Secre- 
tary. He desired that some office should be given to Mr. 
O’Connell, but the idea was ultimately abandoned. So 
strongly did Lord John feel in the matter that he sent a 
message to Mr. O’Connell to say that— 


‘I was quite willing to renounce oflice for myself if he thought 
his exclusion was an injustice which he would be disposed to resent. 
O'Connell, in the handsomest manner, declined to put forward any pre- 
tensions on his own part, and expressed his wish that I should take a 
leading part in the Administration. I communicated this result to 
Lord Grey, Lord Melbourne, and Lord Holland, who were assembled 
at Lord Grey’s house to consider of the formation of a new Ministry. 
Lord Grey said to me, “I have no engagement with him whatever, 
“but I thought it due to him, considering the part he has acted, to 
“do what I have done.’” (Vol. i. p. 234. From a memorandum 


dictated by Lord John to Lady Russell.) 


But though Lord John was not averse to an alliance with 
Mr. O’Connell’s party, was ready to give him some office, 
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and was foremost in endeavouring to redress just grievances 
which in his opinion were fairly grounds for legislative 
interference, he never for a moment doubted that a demand 
for anything in the nature of a repeal of the Union must 
be met with a clear and decided negative. It is not 
altogether satisfactory evidence for or against important 
questions of our own time to cite the opinions of statesmen 
uttered many yearsago. For political questions must be judged 
by present circumstances. But it does seem apposite at this 
time to quote Lord John’s deliberate and emphatic expres- 
sion of opinion in regard to Home Rule, and we entertain 
a very strong conviction that nothing would have induced 
him to change it. He thus wrote in his ‘ Recollections and 
Suggestions :’ 


‘I now arrive at my sixth proposition, viz. “Ilome Rule must be 
“refused in as peremptory a manner as the Repeal of the Union was 
“rejected by Lord Grey and Lord Althorp in 1830.” I should have 
been very glad if the leaders of popular opinion in Ireland had so 
modified and mollified their demand for Home Rule as to make it 
consistent with the unity of the Empire. There can be no doubt that 
the existing legislation by private Bills is exceedingly cumbrous 
and expensive; that great funds are wasted in purchasing private 
interests, and in giving fees to lawyers for services which are neither 
conducive to the public good nor advantageous to property. It would 
have been a great advantage in lightening the labours of Parliament, 
and in promoting useful public legislation, if the rural parts of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland had been divided and distributed into munici- 
palities springing from a popular origin, and invested with local 
powers. The principle of our constitution, that no taxes or rates 
should be levied except by popular consent, is grossly violated by the 
raising of large sums by virtue of the orders of magistrates, named by 
the Crown upon the advice of the Lord Chancellor. . . . It is, 
however, useless at present to discuss the project of provincial 
corporations. The favourers of Home Rule in Ireland have declared 
very distinctly that what they propose is to convert the legislative 
Union of England, Scotland, and Ireland into a federal Government, on 
a model of the old Republic of Holland, or the modern federal union of 
the United States of America. 

‘This would be to open a source of civil war over England and Ire- 
land, not against law, but by virtue of law, owing its authority to the 
Imperial Parliament itself. 

‘No matter how well devised the restrictions which might be framed 
to prevent the province of Ireland encroaching on the central power, 
the earliest efforts of a popular demagogue at Dublin would be 
directed to the enlargement of local privileges, to the absorption of one 
part after another of the central authority by the local assemblies. 
The taxes, the poor-rates, the funds for education, the private property 
consecrated by the Act of Settlement, the right of Protestants to their 
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churches and chapels, nay, the privileges of Protestants to enjoy their 
own places of worship and their own religious ceremonies, would all be 
matters of dispute, and the Home Rulers, to whom Great Britain 
would have given power, would then throw in the teeth of their 
partners in London the concessions which had been made by them. 
selves. 

‘I own I can see no hope that Ireland would be well and quietly 
governed under the dispensation of Home Rule. . . . It will 
be as well, therefore, that we should look to the declarations of Lord 
Grey and Lord Althorp, when Mr. O’Connell demanded the Repeal of 
the Union as a compliance with his Petition for Justice in Ireland. 
Lord Althorp said on that occasion that he could not agree to the 
Repeal of the Union, as he considered it a dismemberment of the 
Empire. Lord Grey as openly and firmly declared that he might 
support the Union on the ground, “quod fieri non debuit factum 
valet;” but, without availing himself of that plea, that he gave his 
unhesitating and uncompromising adherence to the Act of Union.’ 
(‘ Recollections and Suggestions,’ p. 351.) 


Looking back impartially over the whole of Lord John 
Russell’s career, it becomes evident that the period during 
which he did the best service to his country, and most 
increased his reputation as a statesman, was that from 1835 
to 1841, when he led the Government in the House of 
Commons. No doubt in the anxious months before the 
Reform Bill of 1852 became law, his parliamentary action 
was more striking and more calculated to make him a 
popular favourite. But under the second administration of 
Lord Melbourne he was the chief instrument in the passing 
into law of a number of statutes of the highest value to the 
country. To accomplish this result he had to display 
thoroughly statesmanlike and parliamentary capacity. He 
had to urge on a leader with few of the instincts of a 
reformer, to keep in check the more Radical members of 
the party, and to humour the prejudices of his less advanced 
followers. His position was made more difficult by the fact 
that Lord Lyndhurst turned the House of Lords in whatever 
direction he chose, and no measure was safe from destruction 
or injury at his hands. Lord Jolin’s success may to some extent 
be attributed to the influence and the sound good sense of 
Lord Melbourne. In later years, he necessarily became more 
independent of advice; and it was then naturally impossible 
for anyone to be able to keep him in check as Lord Melbourne 
did. The colleagues of that statesman, though they might 
sometimes laugh at him, were constantly steadied by a good- 
natured word. In 1837 Lord John, in bringing forward the 
Irish Municipal Bill, ‘made a great speech on Irish policy.’ 
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Lord Melbourne awaited the result with some anxiety. 
Writing on the following morning, before he had read the 
newspaper, he said: ‘I hope you have said nothing damned 
‘ foolish. I thought you were rather teeming with some im- 
‘ prudence yesterday!’* These homely words throw nota little 
light on the causes of Lord John’s success as leader of the 
House of Commons under Lord Melbourne. His own energy, 
vitality, and zeal were watched with a cool and unimpassioned 
eye; if his leader fancied that he was about to do something 
‘damned foolish,’ he would be warned not to be imprudent. 
If, in after-years, the same cool but friendly judgement could 
have directed him from time to time, some very serious 
errors might not have injured Lord John’s reputation for 
resolution and sagacity. When we enumerate the Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1835, the Tithes Commutation Act, 
the Registration Act, and the Marriage Act of 1836, we 
mention measures of the first importance. But, in addition to 
these, a plan was established for improving the system of 
elementary education in this country, by which among other 
things a Committee of the Privy Council was formed to 
superintend the funds voted by Parliament, the amount of 
these funds was increased, and a system of school inspection 
was brought into existence. When we bear in mind the 
difficulties of carrying through Parliament so much con- 
structive legislation, it is obvious that the legislative work 
performed by Lord Melbourne’s Administration will ever 
remain Lord John’s most enduring memorial. It is equally 
obvious that such measures could not have become law 
without wounding the prejudices and the strongly grounded 
ideas of great numbers of the community, and that a 
Minister chiefly responsible for them, and an Administration 
which undertook them, would, as its immediate reward, for 
a certainty fall, by reason of accumulations of unpopularity. 

We can do no more than mention the transfer of Lord 
John to the Colonial Office in 1840. Of his administration 
Mr. Greville wrote: ‘ His reputation in his office is universal, 
‘ where all his subordinates admit that colonial affairs were 
‘never so well administered.’t In August of the following 
year Lord Melbourne’s second Administration came to an 
end, and was succeeded by the famous Government of Sir 
Robert Peel. 

But before that event happened some remarkable occur- 
rences in connexion with our policy in the East had taken 


* Vol. i, p. 266, T Memoirs, 2nd Series, val. i. p. 255, 
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place, which it is necessary briefly to dwell on. The con- 
tinued aggrandisement of Mehemet Ali, more especially his 
conquest of Syria, had caused the Quadruple Treaty of July, 
1840, between Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
to be signed. These powers ‘undertook to settle the terms 
‘on which hostilities between the Turks and Egyptians 
‘should cease, and to use force to give effect to them.’ 
France was not a party to this treaty; to use a colloquial 
expression, ‘she was left out in the cold.’ The treaty was 
supported by Lord John; Lord Palmerston threatened to 
resign if the Cabinet did not approve of it. The policy 
of Lord Palmerston was bold, and was ultimately successful, 
but the conclusion of such a treaty without the agreement 
of France was a step of so dangerous a character as to 
counterbalance the possibility of its securing peace between 
the Porte and the Pasha of Egypt. Though Lord John, in 
a lengthy communication to Lord Melbourne, stated that he 
considered ‘the policy of the Treaty of July to be sound,’ 
whatever might have been his theoretical view of the policy, 
he was not prepared to act up to it. Lord Palmerston, on 
the other hand, was not only a thorough believer in the 
policy of the treaty, but was resolutely bent on carrying it 
out to the end. The result was that the first of the several 
contests which took place between Lord Palmerston and Lord 
John ensued. But events fought for the former: he was also 
bolder, less scrupulous, and more full of resource than Lord 
John: he would play the card of ‘ confidential information ’ 
with great effect, and he was so conversant with continental 
affairs that he had the same advantage over his colleagues as 
an expert in scientific matters has over a number of amateurs 
in a close discussion on a technical question. On September 10 
Lord John sent to Lord Palmerston a memorandum, the 
main points of which were, first, that a special envoy should 
be sent to Constantinople to endeavour to stop the contest 
in Syria, and, secondly, an invitation to France ‘ to concert 
‘ measures with the other powers calculated to preserve the 
‘ peace of Europe.’ The Treaty of July being in existence, 
it was necessary that this should be done in a roundabout 
way, but such was, shortly stated, the policy of Lord John. 
He threatened to resign if this policy was not carried out. 
Lord Melbourne begged him not to bring on a crisis, on 
account of the state of the Queen’s health; but this entreaty, 
for such it was, did not alter his purpose. 

On September 28, however, Lord John saw the Queen, 
and when the Cabinet met on the afternoon of that day it 
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found Lord John’s ‘ultimatum, at the Queen’s wish, sus- 
‘pended.’ The Cabinet adjourned for three days, and on 
October 1 adopted a compromise to the effect that Lord 
Palmerston should summon a meeting of the representatives 
of the four powers, and invite them to make an overture to 
France. But affairs were, so far as Cabinet action was 
concerned, at a deadlock; and on October 8 Lord John, in 
a long memorandum, requested an opportunity of stating 
his view to the Cabinet. In that document Lord John used 
the phrase which we have already quoted as to the sound- 
ness of the policy of the Treaty of July, but he also averred 
that, though bound by it, ‘as to the means to be employed’ 
we are surely not so ‘clogged and trammelled.’? But a note 
from M. Guizot to Lord Palmerston, placed in his hands 
just before the Cabinet met, altered Lord John’s views, and 
the only result of the meeting was a decision that the Foreign 
Minister should see M. Guizot and speak to him in a con- 
ciliatory tone. On October 31 Lord John again intimated 
to Lord Melbourne that he must resign his office, since 
Lord Palmerston, of his own will alone, had rejected a 
proposal for a conference of the four powers, parties to the 
Treaty of July. An interview between Lord John and Lord 
Palmerston resulted in pacifying the former, who then wrote 
to the Foreign Secretary to propose that a special envoy 
should be sent to Constantinople, leaving Lord Ponsonby with 
the rank and title of Ambassador. Lord Palmerston’s reply, 
pointing out the objections to this course, appears to have 
satisfied Lord John, seeing that nothing more was heard 
of the suggestion. The fall of Acre terminated the corre- 
spondence in favour of Lord Palmerston ; throughout the 
contest he had, in one way or another, got the better of 
Lord John. No more accurate summary of this struggle 
and of its character and end can be given than that of 
Mr. Greville. It is true that the passage was written on 
October 7, and referred to the primary stages of the struggle 
within the Cabinet. At that moment it was a somewhat 
premature expression of opinion, for, as we have seen, after 
it was written, Lord John had prepared an ultimatum 
on October 10, and on the 31st had threatened to resign. 
Both ultimatum and threat came to nothing. Mr. Greville’s 
sketch thus became even more true than he could have 
expected, and deserves to be reproduced at the conclusion of 
these observations :— 


‘Lord John has disappointed me; and when I contrast the vigour of 
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his original resolutions with the feebleness of his subsequent efforts, 
the tameness with which he has submitted to be overruled and 
thwarted, and to endure the treachery, and almost the insult, of 
Palmerston’s newspaper tricks, I am bound to acknowledge that he is 
not the man I took him for. The fact is, that his position has been 
one of the greatest embarrassment—but of embarrassment ef his own 
making. He consented to the Treaty of July without due considera- 
tion of the consequences it was almost sure to entail. When those 
consequences burst upon him in a very dangerous and alarming shape, 
he seems suddenly to have awakened from his dream of security, and 
to have bestirred himself to avert the impending evils; but while the 
magnitude of the peril pressed him on one side, on the other he was 
hampered by the consciousness of his own inconsistency, and that he 
could not do anything without giving Palmerston a good case against 
him. And when at last he did resolve to take a decisive step, he 
never calculated upon the means at his disposal to bring about the 
change of policy which he advocated. He moved, accordingly, like a 
man in chains. He distrusted Palmerston, and did not dare tell him 
so; Melbourne would not help him; he dreaded a breach, partly 
official, partly domestic, with Palmerston, and only thought of keeping 
the rickety machine of government together as long as possible, by 
any means he could, and was content to leave the issues of peace or 
war to the chapter of accidents. The rest of the Cabinet seem to have 
been pretty evenly balanced, feeling (as was very natural) that they 
had no good case for opposing Palmerston, conscious that Lord John’s 
alarms were not without foundation, and that his position gave him a 
right to take a decisive Jead in the Cabinet; still they were not 
inclined to act cordially and decisively with him, and hence vacillation 
and uncertainty in their councils. Palmerston alone was resolute ; 
entrenched in a strong position, with unity and determination of pur- 
pose, quite unscrupulous, very artful, and in possession of the Foreign 
Office, and therefore able to communicate in whatever manner and 
with whomsoever he pleased, and to give exactly the turn he chose to 
any negotiation or communication, without the possibility of being 
controlled by any of his colleagues. From the beginning Lord John 
seems never to have seen his way clearly, or to have been able to make 
up his mind how to act. My own opinion is, that if there had been 
a will, there might have been found a way, to do something; but 
Palmerston had no such will. On the contrary, he was resolved to 
defeat the intentions of his colleagues, and he has effectually done so.’ 
(‘Greville Memoirs,’ 2nd series, vol. i. p. 531.) 


It is unnecessary to follow Lord John into opposition 
after the fall of Lord Melbourne’s Administration in the 
summer of 1841. He returned to power in July 1846, as 
Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury ; his Govern- 
ment collapsed in 1852 from its inherent weakness. The 
Conservatives and Lord Palmerston administered the coup 
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de grace in the debate on the Militia Bill, but it was its want 
of strength which was the real and active cause of the fall 
of Lord John’s Administration. It was never a thoroughly 
strong and united Government, and the peculiar condition 
of political circumstances from the day Lord John entered 
Downing Street to the day on which he left it was very 
largely the cause of the weakness. 

Sir Robert Peel had been placed in office by a Conserva- 
tive majority of the nation; he was supported by a Conserva- 
tive majority of the House of Commons. He was turned 
out of office not for being too Conservative, but for being too 
Liberal in his financial policy. The Whigs, in 1848, came 
into office at a time when, according to all theories, a Con- 
servative Government should have taken the place of one 
which was too Radical. Being a Liberal Government, it 
was obliged to bring forward measures of reform. Lord 
John was a reformer by nature, and it was his natural in- 
clination to improve things. But there was no reforming 
national spirit behind him. If there had been, it would have 
been comparatively of little importance whether he hurt the 
vanity or ignored the stupidity of his rank and file. But as 
the reforming spirit was in him and not in the nation, the 
personality of the leader of the House of Commons had a 
very great influence on the state of his party in that House. 
The consequence was that disaffection, which is kept in 
check by popular forces, had full swing; Lord John had not 
the urbanity of Lord Althorp or the power of Lord Beacons- 
field ; the result was the wreck of the Liberal party, the over- 
throw for a number of years of Lord John as a party leader, 
and the weak government of Lord Aberdeen. Nothing but 
resolution and tact on the part of the Prime Minister could 
have made his government politically successful. Lord John 
showed the best of intentions, but he was often weak and 
often unwary. His Ministry lived, but it did not flourish. 

Very early in the career of the Administration a blunder 
of the first magnitude, in regard to national defence and 
finance, was committed, in itself sufficient irreparably to 
weaken its credit. At the end of 1847 it was decided 
that some measures were necessary to improve the state of 
the national defences; Lord John’s memoranda show that 
he had not only recognised the necessity, but was likewise 
determined to grapple with it in the most detailed manner. 
Accordingly on February 18, 1848, Lord John himself 
brought forward the budget of the year, in which it was 
proposed that the income-tax should be raised to twelve- 
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pence in the pound, in order to cover the large deficiency 
caused by the strengthening of the regular forces and the 
foundation of a militia force. The picture was remarkable— 
the Prime Minister rising iu his place to unfold a scheme of 
national defence, and to call on the nation to raise the neces- 
sary funds. But, by the end of the month, quite another 
scene is before us. On the last day of February ‘ the Chan- 
‘cellor of the Exchequer offered to abandon the additional 
‘ income tax, if the duty were continued for another year at 
‘ its ordinary rate.’* But this is not all. Yet more striking 
is the aspect of affairs at the end of August. Then we find 
Lord John writing to Lord Auckland, who was at the head 
of the Admiralty :— 


‘ Now that Parliament is nearly ended, I wish to impress seriously 
on you the disposition of the House of Commons in respect to the 
Estimates. I think it absolutely necessary to propose a reduction of 
three, at least, and probably five thousand men in the number of 
seamen and marines for next year. The first step to be taken, however, 
is to reduce the number of men within the vote for the present year.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 28.) 

It is unnecessary to quote further. On January 10 pre- 
ceding, the same minister had proved, to the satisfaction of 
the Cabinet, that ‘it is manifest that unless we can supply 
‘our garrisons by some other means (than the existing 
‘regular forces), and add largely to our force in the field, 
‘ we have no adequate force to oppose to an invading army.’ f 
Our readers may say which of these two contradictory 
policies, each destructive of the other, was right. But it is 
obvious that no minister could with dignity and self-respect 
continue in office after so important a scheme as that which 
Lord John introduced in February had failed to pass the 
House of Commons. The state of continental politics was 
even more uncertain in the autumn than in the spring ; all 
Europe was convulsed by revolutions, and the fall of the 
dynasty in France was in many respects a cause rather 
for increased precautions than for the weakening of the 
national strength. 

The perennial Irish difficulty was, during Lord John’s ad- 
ministration, aggravated by the terrible famine of 1847. As 
regards what may be called the permanent Irish question, 
he dealt with it in the only way which is possible, by putting 
down outrage and redressing grievances. He passed an 
Arms Act in 1847, and the Encumbered Estates Bill became 








* Vol. ii. p. 25. t Vol. ii. p. 21. 
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law in the following year. These are sufficient to charac- 
terise Lord John’s policy—the only one which can in the 
long run give to Ireland civilised security and commercial 
prosperity. 

The manner in which Lord John dealt with the famine 
has often been criticised. Its fault was the want of a proper 
appreciation of the magnitude of the disaster which had 
fallen upon Ireland, and a lack of promptitude in dealing 
with it. Lord John himself said that a famine of the thir- 
teenth century had fallen on a population of the nineteenth. 
His measures were right so far as they were regarded as 
meeting future difficulties, but they did not adequately stop 
the temporary and pressing cause of the disaster—the abso- 
lute want of food among a population of paupers. In ordi- 
nary times for a Government to purchase food would be 
wholly wrong; during the famine of 1847 the purchase and 
distribution of food, under strict Government supervision, was 
the only means by which the evil could be alleviated. Lord 
John has been charged with employing the Irish on unpro- 
ductive instead of productive works, but, says Mr. Walpole, 
‘ those who make the charge forget that, if the people were 
‘to be employed at all, they should be employed at once.’ 
But in advantage to the country there is no distinction be- 
tween distributing food and paying men for work in order to 
enable them to buy food, which work is valueless. But by 
giving food, strength is given to the people, and time is 
given to consider what kind of profitable works may be 
begun on which, when the pinch is past, the people may be 
employed. A capable Indian administrator, with a free 
hand, could in 1847 have saved more lives than the most 
accomplished Prime Minister of modern times. 

It is impossible, within the brief space of a review, to do 
more than summarise a few important points in regard to 
Lord John’s administration. We must leave Ireland to say 
a word upon the relations between Lord John and _ his 
Foreign Minister, Lord Palmerston. The idea of the latter 
was to be the autocrat of the Foreign Office. He was 
thoroughly acquainted with continental politics, and the men 
engaged in them. He had always a clear conviction, whether 
right or wrong, on each subject that came under his atten- 
tion. Consultations with colleagues, the approval of mea- 
sures by the Sovereign, were formalities which had to be 
gone through—if they could be evaded or dispensed with, so 
much the more convenient. The consequence was that Lord 
Palmerston was continually taking some step which alarmed 
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the Court or his leader. The latter, it is clear, would often 
have overlooked the transgression, had he been alone con- 
cerned, but with such a vigilant Sovereign this was impos- 
sible. The consequence was one continual series of petty 
struggles between Lord Palmerston on the one hand, and 
Lord John, or the Court, or some timid colleague on the 
other, though, for the most part, the majority of the Cabinet 
stood neutral, not caring to interfere with the discretion of a 
colleague of so much official experience and knowledge of 
his special department as Lord Palmerston. The beginnings 
of the Don Pacifico question, which ended in so great a 
triumph for Lord Palmerston, exemplify well the three- 
cornered duel which was taking place. 


‘Some British subjects, among whom were Mr. Finlay, who is 
famous from his history, and Don Pacifico, who is famous from his 
claims, had long complained that they had been unable to obtain redress 
from the Greek Government. Lord Palmerston thought that Sir W. 
Parker might be instructed, on his return from the Dardanelles, to call 
with the squadron at Athens and demand reparation. “If the Greek 
“Government does not strike ”—so he expressed himself in a private 
letter to Mr. Wyse, the British Minister at Athens—‘ Parker must do 
“so.” The claim at the outset attracted very little attention either in 
the Cabinet or among the public, though Lord John apparently doubted 
the expediency of strong measures. 

‘**Woburn Abbey, January 12, 1850. 

*“ My dear Palmerston,—I send you back the correspondence, as I 
think the complaint is hardly worth the interposition of the British 
Lion. 

‘« Baring somewhat remonstrates against the constant employment of 
our ships to support our diplomatic agents, and I was lately told by one 
of these last, that he wished his interference was only ordered on large 
occasions, and not on every case of a debt of 20/. 

‘“T think that this is a case in point. Yours truly, 

© J, Russeu.” 


‘Lord Palmerston, however, clung to a policy to which, in fact, he 
had already committed himself in private to Mr. Wyse; and when 
Lord John compelled him to alter his public despatch he protested 
against the alteration in the following note :— 


‘“ Carlton Gardens, January 26, 1850. 

‘“ My dear John Russell,—I have altered the draft to which your 
note relates, to meet your objection. 

‘« But upon the general principle in question, I would beg to ask — 
First, what is to be done in cases in which all diplomatic persuasion 
has been exhausted in vain to obtain, from one of these small States, just 
redress for a wrong done to a British subject? Are we to sit down con- 
tented, and tell the complainant that he must bear the injury as well as 
he can? 
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‘« Secondly, I would ask, if that is to be our course, what is the 
purpose for which in time of peace we keep ships of war in foreign 
stations, and why we should not agree to Cobden’s motions for reducing 
a useless force, and thus save an unnecessary expense ? 

‘«¢ Tf these cases have multiplied during the last two or three years 
beyond all former example, it is in consequence of the prevalence 
of the notion that British subjects may be wronged with impunity, and 
that the British Government will not stir hand or foot to help them. 
It is not so with French or North American citizens, and no State ven- 
tures to ill-use a Russian. ‘“ Yours sincerely, 

‘“ PALMERSTON.” 


‘In the meanwhile, Sir W. Parker, acting on Lord Palmerston’s 
private instructions, had commenced to strike, and had already seized 
various vessels, the property not only of the Greek Government, but of 
Greek citizens. When the news of these reprisals reached London 
they excited considerable consternation. The Russian Ambassador 
called at the Foreign Office to remonstrate; the French Minister 
tendered the good offices of France; and the Cabinet, for the first time 
fully aware of the policy to which Lord Palmerston had committed it, 
readily grasped, though against Lord Palmerston’s opinion, at the offer 
of French mediation. The Cabinet intended that Mr. Wyse should be 
instructed to lend every assistance to Baron Gros, the French mediator. 
But Lord Palmerston, in his despatch, carefully told Mr. Wyse to 
take no part in the negotiation unless expressly invited to do so, and 
then only if it should appear expedient. The Cabinet intended 
that Mr. Wyse should have some discretion in compromising the claim 
o£ Don Pacifico. No power of compromising it was inserted in Lord 
Palmerston’s despatch. The Queen was the first to observe what Lord 
Palmerston had done, or rather omitted to do. 

*“ February 18, 1850. 

‘“ My dear Palmerston,—The Queen asked me again yesterday about 
the despatch to Wyse, and said she had not seen it again. I told her 
what had happened, and she expressed great displeasure that the 
despatch had been sent off without inserting the discretionary power 
to Wyse and Parker which I bad recommended. You said that the 
Cabinet all approved of such discretion being left to our Minister and 
Admiral. Here, then, is a despatch gone on an important subject 
which is not in conformity with the Queen’s opinion, or mine, or that 
of the Cabinet. This is a serious deviation from the usual and right 
course on such subjects. It can only be in part repaired, by your pre- 
paring a draft immediately, to go by the earliest opportunity. 

‘“] remain, yours truly, 
‘J. Russe.” 

‘Lord Palmerston answers :— 

*“C. G., February 18, 1850. 

‘“ My dear John Russell,—TI have received your letter of to-day, and 
I send you a memorandum which I received from the Queen yesterday, 
in which she says that you had told her that I had sent off, unaltered, 
the despatch of which, on Friday, she sent me the draft, accompanied 
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by a memorandum from you suggesting two alterations, in which she 
said that she herself also concurred. I have sent the Queen the draft 
itself with the alteration which I did make in it, and I also sent 
her your note stating that such alteration was ‘ very good,’ and I leave 
it to you to explain to the Queen how you can reconcile with the facts 
of the case your assertion to her that I had sent off that dratt 
unaltered. 

‘“The second point to which your memorandum related was a dis- 
cretionary power to Wyse as to entertaining any proposition that 
might be made tohim. That point was discussed in the Cabinet on 
Saturday. The only claim to which that question could possibly apply 
is that of Pacifico ; and, in deference to the opinion of the Cabinet, I 
sent off a despatch to Wyse by the Overland Mediterranean Mail 
of Saturday, giving him a discretionary authority to entertain any 
reasonable proposition as to the detailed amount of Pacifico’s claim. 
The despatch of Friday was sent off by the messenger, whom it was 
very important not to delay longer than that day. I should have sent 
you the draft of Saturday before I sent it off; but when I went back 
to my room from the Cabinet I found Drouyn de Lhuys waiting to see 
me, and he kept me so long that I had barely time to write my 
despatch, and have it copied out for signature, before the moment when 
the messenger who was to take it had to start by the railway train to 
Dover. I was not made aware on Friday that there would be an 
opportunity of writing to Greece on the next day, or the Friday’s 
despatch might have been kept for Saturday. I think, however, that 
you will see, from what I have stated, that you have, according to 
a colloquial phrase, ‘ picked me up before I was down.’ 

‘“ Yours sincerely, 
‘ “ PALMERSTON,” ’ * 


We can scarcely agree with Mr. Walpole that Lord Pal- 
merston’s excuse was unsound, for he appears to overlook 
the fact asserted in Lord Palmerston’s letter of February 18, 
that the point as to the discretion to be given to Mr. Wyse 
was discussed on the Saturday, the day on which the sup- 
plementary despatch was sent away. But we are quoting 
these letters rather to exemplify Lord John’s position in re- 
gard tothe management of foreign affairs than to show the 
merits of the struggle. It came to anend in December 1851 
by the dismissal of Lord Palmerston from the Foreign Office, 
in consequence of his having intimated to the French am- 
bassador in London his approval of the coup d’état, a measure 
which was in direct contradiction to the neutral policy 
agreed to by the Queen and the Cabinet. So far as Lord 
Palmerston was concerned all feelings of animosity to his 
late chief were at an end when, in the succeeding year, Lord 
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John was defeated on the Militia Bill through the instru- 
mentality of Lord Palmerston. ‘I have had,’ he said in his 
careless way, ‘ my tit-for-tat with John Russell, for I turned 
‘ him out on Friday last.’ Such was the way in which Lord 
John’s Administration ingloriously fell. Lord Derby suc- 
ceeded him as Prime Minister. 

Before Lord Derby’s Government came to an end in 1852 
Lord John had been feeling his way to a coalition with the 
Peelites, with a view to his resumption of office. He wrote 
to Sir James Graham in June, and to Lord Aberdeen in 
July, suggesting various courses in regard to a concert be- 
tween the Peelites and Whigs. He again wrote in August 
to Lord Aberdeen. In this letter the following sentence 
occurs :-— 

‘I know all the objections made to me as a leader, and still more as 
Prime Minister. But I never could ascertain that any one other person, 
or any other definite principles, were preferred. If you would take the 
lead in a Ministry, I should be ready, out of office, to give you my 
cordial support. In the meantime, 1 hope to have your advice on 
every step to be taken, and I shall weigh it with the utmost attention.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 156.) 

It is clear, from this correspondence, that Lord John was 
thoroughly aware of his isolated position, and was desirous 
of strengthening it, not so much by obtaining fresh fidelity 
from his old followers, as by forming an alliance with Lord 
Aberdeen and his friends. It is equally obvious, from the 
passage quoted above, that Lord John regarded himself as 
the right person to be Prime Minister when Lord Derby’s 
Administration came to an end. He was properly justified, 
from his own point of view, in forming this opinion ; it was 
no unreasonable ambition to be again at the head of an Ad- 
ministration. But the same passage shows also that, at the 
time the letter was written, Lord John had decided not to 
serve under Lord Aberdeen. It is now a matter of history 
that Lord Aberdeen formed an Administration in the follow- 
ing December, and that Lord John joined it—at first for a 
few weeks only as Foreign Secretary, afterwards without any 
office. His resignation broke up the Government, and Lord 
Palmerston, not Lord John, was placed at the head of the new 
Ministry. Yet after its fall he set out, at Lord Palmerston’s 
request, on his special mission to Vienna, and accepted the 
seals of the Colonial Office soon after his appointment as 
special envoy. But he had joined Lord Aberdeen’s Govern- 
ment a disappointed and discontented man. He would 
not have been human if this had not been his frame of 
mind, He had performed great services to his country, he 
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had been a popular idol, and he had at one time efficiently 
led the House of Commons. He was now without a fol- 
lowing, and he had been regarded as somewhat of a difficulty 
in the formation of a Government. Those who are in- 
terested in the inner working of our constitutional system, 
and who wish to become more intimately acquainted with 
the difficulties of Cabinet-making, can obtain some views 
of this troublesome occupation in Mr. Walpole’s work. These 
details are now rather curiosities of political life than facts 
of any particular historical importance. It seems to be 
clear, at any rate, that there was some kind of misunder- 
standing on the part of Lord John and Lord Aberdeen. Here, 
in the two following letters, we have a clear divergence of 
opinion as to the office which Lord John should fill when he 
gave up his temporary occupation of the Foreign Office. 
We give them, and spend no more time over the question :— 
‘Pembroke Lodge, January 21, 1853. 

‘My dear Lord Aberdeen,—Without further discussing at present 
the period at which I should leave the Foreign Office, I must refer to 
a paragraph in your letter which, I own, surprised me a good deal. 
You say, “A very grave question remains for consideration, which 
“assuredly has never been settled, and on which I have not been able 
“to form any decided opinion. ‘This is the possibility of your 
“ representing the Government, and acting as the Leader in the House 
“ of Commons, without holding any office at all.” Certainly this is a 
very grave question ; but, unless I had thought it had been settled, I 
never should have joined your Government. 1 did so in the belief that 
it had been finally decided. To suppose that I should have taken the 
Foreign Office, to descend at Easter to the Duchy of Lancaster, to 
vacate my seat again in new circumstances, seems to me strange. 
I think your recollection must have failed you. Clarendon and Lady 
John are the only two persons who, at the last, were witnesses to the 
arrangement. |.ady John took a note at the time, which I here copy, 
“ 23rd December: Lords Aberdeen and Clarendon gave me their word 
“of honour as gentlemen that, on the meeting of Parliament, John 
“ should leave the Foreign Office and not be asked to take any other 
“ office.” Now, although I believe this is a perfectly accurate account, 
and one that was repeated at the time to several of my friends, I admit 
that, if objections fatal to such a plan on constitutional grounds could 
be started, I should be bound to take an office or leave the Govern- 
ment. But as I had weighed all such objections and find them 
frivolous and superficial, 1 must expect you to perform your part of 
the agreement. A vote of the House of Commons would, of course, 
alter the position. It would compel my retirement. But then I 
should have nothing to say against your conduct, and you might 
reform your Government as you thought best. 

‘It is not my fault that all was not stated to the Queen at the time. 

‘I remain, ever yours truly, 
‘J. RusseE.t,’ 
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The following was Lord Aberdeen’s answer: 


‘ Argyll House, January 21st, 1853. 

‘My dear Lord John,—I rather wish that you had adhered to 
Clarendon’s advice not to send your answer to my letter; for I had 
hoped that the whole affair was finally settled at our meeting yesterday ; 
my continued discussion will now have no good effect, and I think that 
I perceive some indications in your last letter which make me doubly 
anxious to bring it to a close. 

‘You will permit me, however, to say that this misunderstanding 
must, after all, be attributed to your own uncertainty of purpose. Before 
being sent for by the Queen, it was my intention not to accept the 
commission without the certainty of your accepting the Foreign Office 
and the lead in the House of Commons. When, therefore, you volun- 
tarily expressed such an intention the day before I went to Osborne, 
you relieved me from all doubt. When I returned from Osborne 
on Sunday night, I found you precisely in the same frame of mind. 
But on Monday morning, a change took place in your intentions. 
This change greatly affected my position. But after much discussion 
with you at that time, I certainly imagined that you had agreed to take 
the Duchy, if the objection to your being in the Government without 
any office should have been valid. I may have been mistaken; but, 
although I made no minute of our conversation, I wrote to the Queen 
immediately after it had taken place, and reported it as I have now 
stated. Indeed, I understood this intention to have been changed in 
consequence of the opinion expressed by Sir G. Grey. 

‘The question of being in the Government without any office was 
never decided or further discussed, because your acceptance of the 
Foreign Office fortunately put an end to all difficulty. 1 confess, I am 
surprised to find you speak of descending to the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Surely you take a wrong estimate of your own position and character. 
For you there can be no ascending or descending in the Government ; 
and you know perfectly well it is not my fault that you do not 
now occupy the position in which I am placed. Now, with respect to 
the time of resigning the Foreign Office, | have no doubt that Lady 
John’s minute is correct. I had hoped, and believed that you intended 
to hold it during a portion of the session, but essentially you were 
yourself to be the judge. 

‘I hope you may be right in thinking that the objections to your 
position in the House of Commons without office are “frivolous and 
“ superficial.” You are a much better judge than I am of such 
matters; and, at all events, I am ready, if you think fit, to make the 
experiment. But, if it did not prove successful, and any serious con- 
sequences should ensue, I cannot say that I should be disposed to 
accept the office, which you assign to me, of remodelling the Govern- 
ment. 

‘I trust that this matter is now finally settled, so far, at least, as I 
am concerned. We shall shortly see what is the opinion of the House 


of Commons and of the public, and I hope you may have reason to be 
satisfied with your decision. 
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‘I will only add that where there is the most sincere desire to act 
without the slightest reserve, and with the utmost cordiality, I am 
quite sure the sooner this kind of correspondence is brought to an end 
the better. ‘Ever most truly yours, 

‘ ABERDEEN,’ * 


Had Lord John been Prime Minister, with a united 
Cabinet, instead of Lord Aberdeen with one by no means 
homogeneous, the Crimean War might possibly never have 
occurred. We are now enabled, for the first time, to follow 
clearly Lord John’s position in regard to the outbreak of the 
war. Whether or not more decided action on his part might 
have averted it is one of those interesting, yet idle, surmises 
which naturally occur, but which it is useless to dwell upon. 
At that time (in the spring of 1853) there were two courses 
by which, in all probability, peace might have been preserved. 

‘The Ministry might have said to the Porte, “ If war ensue, England 
“ will be no party to it.” Such language, used plainly and without 
reservation, would probably have forced the Sultan to make terms with 
Russia. Or, again, it might have said to the Czar, “If war ensue, 
“England will at once range herself as Turkey’s ally.” Such language 
would, in all probability, have induced the Emperor to pause. If Lord 
Aberdeen had been supreme in the Cabinet, he would perhaps have 
taken the first of these courses; if Lord John and Lord Palmerston 
had been uncontrolled, they would have taken the second of them. 
But, while the presence of Lord John and Lord Palmerston made it 
impossible for Lord Aberdeen to take the one course, the presence of 
Lord Aberdeen made it impracticable for Lord John and Lord 
Palmerston to take the other. It resulted, therefore, that the Ministry, 
as a whole, had no firm mind on the matter.’ (Vol. ii. p. 180.) 


Such is Mr. Walpolé’s summary of the course of events. 
But it is questionable whether Lord John really at any time 
held a clear and decided course. On March 20 he wrote to 
Lord Clarendon: ‘The Emperor of Russia is clearly bent on 
‘accomplishing the destruction of Turkey, and he must be 
‘ resisted.? But when the note was agreed on, ‘ the Turks,’ 
Lord John thought, ‘should be plainly told that they must 
‘sign the note,’ and that if they did not England would 
no longer aid the Porte in its contest with Russia. ‘The 
‘Emperor’ (of Russia), he wrote to Lord Clarendon on 
July 20, ‘should be allowed to choose the French or the 
‘ English project as he likes best ; and whichever he chooses 
‘ must be imposed on the Turks.’ He was, in fact, drifting 
towards placing compulsion on the Turks rather than 
making a direct stand at once against the Emperor of 





* Vol. ii. p. 167. 
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Russia. Then came the acceptance of the note by the 
Emperor, and modifications of it by the Porte. On August 27, 
Lord John wrote to Lord Clarendon: ‘ Your letter and 
‘ Lord Aberdeen’s on the Turkish question are very unsatis- 
‘factory. The Turks are immense fools not to snap at what 
‘has been offered them. But still I hope the Emperor of 
‘ Russia will accept the modifications.’ But in this com- 
munication Lord John neither insisted on obliging the 
Turks to accept the note, for the sake of European peace, 
nor the Emperor of Russia to accept the modification. The 
latter course would have been difficult, but it would have 
been better than weak hopes that the Emperor would accept 
the changes made at Constantinople. On the 29th Lord John 
again wrote, clearly with a hesitating mind, and his letter 
contained this significant sentence: ‘I keep to my opinion 
‘ that we ought to endeavour to gain the winter for further 
‘ negotiation.’ Entangled as affairs were, further negotiations 
would only give more pretexts for war, and the desire for them 
shows the doubt in the writer’s mind. Lord John had in pre- 
vious years pressed his resignation on Lord Melbourne; he 
was prepared to do the same in 1854 on the subject of the 
Reform Bill. Itis perfectly clear that it was an error in judge- 
ment on his part not to have put his foot down, either on the 
ground that the Porte must accept the note, or that the 
Emperor must accept the modified terms. On the contrary, 
on September 3 he laid a memorandum before Lords 
Aberdeen, Palmerston, and Clarendon, suggesting that the 
note of Reshid Pacha of July 23 might be forwarded to the 
Emperor. ‘The policy which Lord John laid down in that 
‘memorandum may have been right or wrong. But there 
‘can be no doubt that it differed essentially from the 
‘ opinion which he had expressed three weeks before.’ * Such 
are Mr. Walpole’s words. Indecision in such matters as 
these is fatal to a successful issue. It is true that Lord 
John’s position in Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet was anomalous 
and unsatisfactory, but seeing that he finally, and, as it 
appears to us, properly, resigned his place in it, because he 
was unable to justify the management of the war which he 
had over and over again urged should be vigorously pro- 
secuted, it is difficult to see why in the early stages of the 
negotiation he did not make a stand, or again at the begin- 
ning of the war in respect of the Swedish and Austrian 
alliances. We must pass over the differences in the 
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Cabinet relative to the bringing forward of a Reform Bill, 
the determination of Lord John to resign if one was not 
introduced ; the resignation of Lord Palmerston in conse- 
quence of their decision that it should be brought forward ; 
his return to the Cabinet; and finally the withdrawal, to 
Lord John’s mortification, of the proposed Bill. Of the 
character of Lord John’s action in regard to the conduct of 
the Crimean war, no better description could be given than 
is to be found in Mr. Walpole’s pages. We do not hesitate, 
therefore, to reproduce a considerable portion in extenso. 
Writing on April 24, 1854, Lord John Russell reverted to 
the scheme for a single Board under the Secretary for War, 
responsible for all military departments, which he had thus 
proposed more than twenty years before, and said :— 


‘I will assume, as a groundwork for the proposal I have to make, 
that the working of the present system is defective ; that more rapidity 
and unity are required; that evils ought to be more speedily corrected, 
and control over the military departments be made more general and 
effective. These things being taken as proved (I propose) .. . to 
make the Secretary of State for War in fact what he is in name; to 
confine his duties to functions chiefly military ; and to give him control 
over the Commander-in-Chief, Secretary at War, Board of Ordnance, 
and Commissariat, constituted as these departments at present are. 
For this purpose nearly the whole of the colonies * must be withdrawn 
from this department, for the load of business would be too great for 
any man unless this was done. If this was done, the Secretary of 
State for the War Department would be responsible for the efficiency 
of the army ; for the lodging, clothing, feeding, and paying the army ; 
for the disposition of the troops according to the exigencies of the 
public service.’ 


Lord John, however, was not satisfied with making this 
large and comprehensive proposal for an improvement of the 
machinery. In writing to Lord Clarendon on April 25, he 
said :— 


‘Iam of opinion that this is the moment to press forward... . I 
am, therefore, inclined to propose to the Cabinet on Friday :— 

‘1, That we should ask for 10,000 more men for the army, 5,000 
more for the navy, and embody 15,000 militia. On Saturday we may 
discuss our propositions to Sweden, including a subsidy. 

‘2. As to Greece, I think 3,000 men should be sent to Santa Maura 
or Corfu from here, to be disposed at Prevesa or Arta as garrisons, but 
not to scour the country for rebels.’ 





* Lord John explained Jater in his memorandum that he meant all 
the colonies except the Mediterranean colonies, which, as military 
posts, should remain under the Secretary of State for War. 
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Two days later, on the 27th, he wrote to Lord Aberdeen, 
and recommended that 5,000 additional troops should be 
sent to Constantinople ; that the French should be asked to 
send there as many men as they could spare; that the allied 
armies, thus reinforced, should be advanced to Schumla; 
that 3,000 men should be sent to Prevesa; that the 
French should be requested to occupy Volo; that Sweden 
should be asked to join the alliance, and to furnish a 
force of 50,000 men, in return for subsidies of 100,0001. a 
month from both England and France; and, finally, that 
15,000 men of the militia should at once be embodied, while 
the Cabinet should consider in what manner such large 
expenses should be met. 


‘These expenses, large as they may be, will probably be much less 
than the expenses of a protracted war. England, it has been said, 
cannot make a little war. However this may be, I am sure she ought 
not to make a large war on a little scale.’ 


Lord Aberdeen did not much relish the advice which was 
thus given to him. He was, indeed, ready to strengthen the 
allied forces, and to advance them towards the Danube; he 
had no great objection to the occupation of Prevesa and 
Volo, provided the garrisons were solely employed in the 
defence of those towns, and were not suffered to interfere 
with Grecian insurgents. But he disliked any arrangement 
with Sweden ; he thought that any blow against Russia must 
be struck in the south, and not in the north, and— 

‘For this reason, if I subsidised at all, I would much rather engage 
Austria to bring her 150,000 men into the field (i.e. into the Princi- 


palities), where we most want them, and where they would do much 
to bring the whole affair to a successful determination.’ 


There was evidently a wide difference between Lord John 
and Lord Aberdeen on the measures to be taken. Lord 
Aberdeen, moreover, took no steps towards effecting the pro- 


posed alterations in the machinery. On May 5 Lord John 
wrote again :— 


‘I do not find that you mentioned to the Cabinet on Wednesday 
night the proposed plan for the division of the War and Colonial 
departments. I do not know, therefore, how to answer Mr. Rich 
to-night. It is impossible for me to defend the present system, and 
equally impossible for me to say, as the organ of the Government, that 
a better will be adopted. It is now time that I should answer you 
respecting the personal part of the question.* 





* It is evident from what follows that Lord Aberdeen had proposed 
to Lord John that on the separation of the Colonial Office from the 
War Office Lord John should take one of the two departments, 
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‘I think the time is arrived when I ought either to take office or to 
cease to be a member of your Government. . . . 

‘Had I full confidence in the Administration of which you are the 
head, I should not scruple to take office under you. 

‘ But the late meetings of the Cabinet have shown so much indecision, 
and there is so much reluctance to adopt those measures which would 
force the Emperor of Russia to consent toa speedy peace, that I can feel 
no such confidence. 


‘ Indeed, the sooner I can be relieved from my share of the respon- 
sibility the better.’ 


Still Lord Aberdeen did nothing. He was, perhaps, partly 
hampered by the knowledge that the scheme of Lord John 
tended to place the army more directly under the control of 
Parliament, and was in consequence eminently distasteful in 
the highest quarters. 

On May 10 Lord John wrote to Lord Clarendon :— 


‘Having read the letters relating to the East, I must impress upon 
you to urge the adoption of the Emperor Napoleon’s views relating to 
Sweden. It is our fate never to adopt an onward movement from 
within ; but when it comes from France, we submit to do what is right 
and politic.’ 


Two days later he wrote again :— 


‘I see from Stratford’s and Wyse’s letters that they deprecate the 
foolish policy adopted by Lord Aberdeen and the Cabinet of asking 
Austria to put down the Greek insurrection, and not appearing our- 
selves. However, Napoleon has dispersed that, together with other 
whimsies. The great want of all is a head of the English Cabinet. If 
a head could be found, all might be well; but I cannot imagine how we 
can go on any longer without any head at all.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 215 et seq.) 


Lord John, after these long series of sagacious opinions 
not carried into action, finally resigned office in January 
1855, being unable to resist what he considered Mr. Roe- 
buck’s proper motion for an inquiry into the conduct of the 
war. The fatal error of judgement on Lord John’s part was 
clearly not resigning long before he did. Enormous pressure 
was brought on him not to do so; he was told it would be 
fatal to the interests of the country. Against his own judge- 
ment he remained in office. By a weakness which every 
candid man will pardon, having regard to the difficulty of 
his position, he became partly responsible for the war, and 
partly responsible for the incompetent manner in which it 
was carried on. The boldness which his biographer regards 
as one of his characteristics was wanting at this critical 
time, with the result that a war which might have been 
averted was begun, and a campaign was prosecuted in a 
manner which he could not defend. 
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The Crimean war was fatal to many reputations; it did 
much to damage that of Lord John. That his honesty of 
purpose should at any time have been questioned merely 
shows how severely the conduct of statesmen can be regarded 
by the country. But that he showed an infirmity of purpose 
unlike the resolution of many parts of his earlier career 
becomes clearer the more that the course of events is studied. 
The end of the war, instead of enabling Lord John to repair 
the injury which his reputation as a statesman suffered in 
the period before it began and at its commencement, unfor- 
tunately placed him in a worse position in the eyes of the 
country. It is clear that he became the victim of misappre- 
hension in the public mind; it is equally clear that this 
misapprehension arose merely out of his infirmity of purpose. 

When Lord Aberdeen resigned, in 1855, Lord Palmerston 
became Prime Minister, and offered Lord John a place in his 
Administration. ‘Lord John,’ says Mr. Walpole, ‘did not 
‘ feel himself justified in accepting office.’ Having assisted, 
by his action and by his vote in Parliament, to overthrow 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government, it would have been more 
constitutional and more patriotic had Lord John entered 
Lord Palmerston’s Administration. He accepted, however, 
the mission of special envoy to Vienna to discuss terms of 
peace. Before, however, Lord John had got further than 
Paris, the friends of Lord Aberdeen in the Government 
resigned office, and Lord John accepted the post of Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, though it was not to interfere with 
his mission to Vienna. The step was a right one, and went 
some way to reinstate him in public favour. At Vienna four 
points were to be discussed, which it may be well here to 
enumerate in Mr. Walpole’s words :— 


‘(1) The protectorate which Russia had hitherto exercised over the 
Principalities was to be replaced by a collective guarantee; (2) the 
navigation of the mouths of the Danube was to be freed from all 
impediments; (3) the treaty of 1841 was to be revised in the interests 
of the European equilibrium; and (4) Russia was to renounce all 
official protectorate over the Sultan’s subjects of whatever religion.’ 


(Vol. ii. p. 248.) 


The situation was a difficult one, and Lord John may, 
with perfect justice, be said to have fulfilled the duties placed 
on him with discretion and determination. But in April the 
Conference was at a standstill; no agreement on the third 
point which involved either the limitation of the Russian 
naval force in the Black Sea, or the neutralisation of those 
waters, could be arrived at, which was satisfactory to Russia, 
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Austria, however, suggested a way out of the difficulty. 
‘While Lord John thought the new proposal not of inferior 
‘convenience to the original proposal for limitation, he 
‘concluded that with Austrian aid it might afford adequate 
‘security for the integrity of Turkey.’* This proposal he 
forwarded to his Government, and left Vienna to support it 
in person. As the Emperor of the French would not accept 
the Austrian proposition, M. Drouyn de Lhuys tendered his 
resignation. Lord John thereupon wrote to Lord Clarendon 
that the resignation of the French envoy ‘entails mine.’ 
Lord John surrendered his opinion for reasons which he has 
himself stated :— 


‘I was ready to incur the responsibility of advising the acceptance of 
the terms proposed in conjunction with the French Government. But 
I was not prepared to advise that we should depart from, or even hazard 
our alliance with France, for the chance of a peace on terms which I 
could not consider entirely satisfactory. . . . Moreover, it was 
impossible for me to know the full weight of the motives which might 
have swayed the Emperor, ‘The immediate result of our acceptance of 
the Austrian terms might have been the instant acquiescence of Russia, 
and the consequent evacuation of the Crimea. How would the French 
army have borne a retreat from before Sebastopol, relinquishing a siege 
which had cost so much blood and so much suffering? Might not the 
discontent of the army have disturbed the internal tranquillity of 
France, and even menaced the throne of the Emperor ? 

‘The Emperor of the French had been to us the most faithful ally 
who had ever wielded the sceptre or ruled the destinies of France. 
Was it possible for the English Government to leave the Emperor of 
the French to fight unaided the battle of Europe, or to force him to 
join us in a peace which would have sunk his reputation with his army 
and his people? 

‘This consideration struck me with such conviction that I ceased 
at once from urging Lord Palmerston and Lord Clarendon, or the 
Cabinet, to accept the Austrian terms. Lord Clarendon’s reply, reject- 
ing those conditions, was agreed to and despatched.’ (Vol. ii. p. 263.) 


But the main consideration which actuated Lord John, 
that a peace without the capture of Sebastopol would dis- 
satisfy the French army and would shake the hold of the 
third Napoleon on his throne, ought not to have caused him 
to give up proposals which might have ended the war ina 
manner consonant with the honour of the allies and the 
interests of Europe generally, and of Turkey in particular. 
The resignation which Lord John threatened he should have 
accomplished. It would then have been unnecessary to 





* Vol, ii. p. 259. 
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revert to reasons which overbore his judgement, and he 
would have stood before the country as the advocate of 
reasonable terms of peace. Instead, he argued strongly in 
the House of Commons for continuing the war, with the 
result that, as might have been expected, a circular was 
issued from Vienna in which it was stated that the Ministers 
of France and England, in confidential interviews, showed 
themselves decidedly inclined towards the Austrian proposals, 
and undertook to recommend the same to their governments 
with all their influence. The result was that a storm of 
public indignation burst on Lord John. His defence was 
weak, and necessarily so, and he resigned his office into Lord 
Palmerston’s hands on July 13, the most unpopular man in 
the country. This event threw Lord John out of public life 
for several years. 

There is little to be said of the interval of time which 
elapsed until Lord John accepted office under Lord 
Palmerston as Foreign Secretary in June, 1859. He had 
been gradually regaining his influence both in the House of 
Commons and in the country. His effective speech, in the 
spring of 1857, on the ‘ Arrow’ affair, very materially helped 
to defeat Lord Palmerston’s Government, and showed that 
he could still influence the House of Commons. His re-elec- 
tion for the City of London in June of the same year was also 
evidence that his popularity was rising in the country. For 
his chances of re-election had been regarded as so hopeless 
by the Liberal Registration Committee that they threw him 
over; but in spite of this he persisted in his candidature and 
ultimately stood elected as the third out of the four members 
for the City, thus securing an essentially individual triumph. 
His administration of the Foreign Office under Lord 
Palmerston did a great deal to replace him in the high 
position which he occupied as a statesman during the second 
administration of Lord Melbourne. It was his good fortune 
to adopt the policy of Italy for the Italians, and he carried 
it out in a bold and resolute manner. He showed none of 
that fear of injuring the hold of Napoleon on the throne of 
France which he had done at the time of the Conference of 
Vienna. He thwarted and threatened him over and over 
again, but this resolute conduct gained its end. Without, 
however, in the least detracting from the success of Lord 
John’s policy, it is well to bear in mind that on this occasion 
he was continually backed up by Lord Palmerston. The 
latter thoroughly approved the principle of the policy. ‘If,’ 
he wrote to Lord John, ‘you should succeed in establishing 
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‘a respectable State in Northern and Central Italy, founded 
‘upon the free will and choice of the people, you will erect 
‘ for your administration of the affairs of Europe, monwmentum 
‘ere perennius, and which I am convinced will not suffer 
‘ by the fuga temporum.’* 

Lord Palmerston had long ago shown that, once he had 
an end in view, no means were too bold, no language too 
strong to be used, if they advanced him to his object. 
Accordingly he did not object to outraging the feelings of 
emperors or ambassadors, and was ready to share fully the 
responsibility with his Foreign Secretary. After Lord John 
made his memorable speech, on March 26, in reference to the 
annexation of Savoy, and in which he spoke of it as an ‘ act 
‘of aggression, the French ambassador asked Lord Pal- 
‘merston if he had any message for his master.’ Lord 
Palmerston answered, ‘ Repeat to your Emperor Lord John 
‘ Russell’s speech, and tell him it expresses my own opinions.’ 
‘Mais c’est la guerre,’ said the peace-loving general. Lord 
Palmerston shrugged his shoulders, and replied, ‘ Eh bien! 
‘ si c’est la guerre, c’est la guerre. Que voulez-vous? Nous 
‘ sommes préparés et nous l’attendons de pied ferme.’t The 
object of Italian unity was one which essentially appealed to 
Lord John’s most cherished feelings. For freedom in all its 
forms, civil and religious, was his foremost aim. With such 
a Prime Minister at his back, with such an object before him, 
it is not surprising, having regard to his character, that, to 
paraphrase a well-known saying, he became almost more 
Italian than the Italians. Sometimes, indeed, he sailed 
very near the wind. His private and his public suggestions 
in July, 1859, tothe minister at Florence, that a representa- 
tive assembly should be convoked, in order that the wishes of 
the people might be regularly expressed, was going some- 
what far. But he had a noble object to attain; he was 
assured of the sympathy of the English people ; and he was 
bent on a work the accomplishment of which would 
tend to the future of European peace. His success in this 
difficult work has established a European fame for Lord 
John, and has made United Italy a firm ally of Great Britain. 

It is also to Lord John’s credit that the diplomatic inter- 
course with the United States during the Civil War was 
carried on with friendliness and dignity. He had here a 
difficult part to play, to keep the two nations at peace 


* Vol. ii. p. 318. + Vol. ii. p. 321. 
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with honour.* He did both, and it was a task which, success- 
fully accomplished, entitles him to national gratitude. That 
bis conduct in not detaining the ‘ Alabama’ was a serious ad- 
ministrative error no one can doubt; it was one which Lord 
John admitted in later years with complete frankness. 
‘ The “Alabama ” ought to have been detained during the four 
‘days I was waiting for the opinion of the law officers.’t 
This was his view long after the event occurred. We might 
go further and say that, instead of referring the commu- 
nication which Mr. Adams made in June (the ‘ Alabama’ 
escaped on July 28 from Liverpool) to the Commissioners of 
Customs, who, in their turn, referred it to their collector 
and to their solicitor, he should have laid the materials 
before the law officers of the Crown. He merely accepted 
the commissioners’ report that there was not sufficient 
ground for detaining the vessel, and forwarded it to Mr. 
Adams as if it had been a report on some trumpery matter 
of smuggling half a dozen pounds of tobacco. But it was 
simply an error of administrative judgement, and very ex- 
cusable in a Foreign Minister pressed with affairs of State, 
who might well have done no more than rely in such a 
matter on his subordinates. 

But Lord John was at one time within measureable dis- 
tance of committing the blunder of intervening prematurely 
between the combatants. On September 14, 1862, Lord 
Palmerston suggested to him that the time had come ‘ to 
‘address the contending parties, and recommend an arrange- 
‘ment on the basis of separation.’ Lord John on Sep- 
tember 17 replied that he agreed with the Prime Minister 
* that the time is come for offering mediation to the United 
‘ States Government with a view to the recognition of the 
‘ Confederates.’ Fortunately the sagacity of Lord Granville 
saw the inopportuneness of the suggested intervention, and 
he wrote to Lord John that ‘it is premature to depart from 
‘ the policy which has hitherto been adopted by you and 
‘ Lord Palmerston.’ The Foreign Secretary does not seem 
to have been convinced by this communication, for in the 
middle of October he circulated a long memorandum among 
the members of the Cabinet, still suggesting that the time 


* It is worth notice that this now historic phrase was used publicly 
by Lord John in 1863. At a banquet at Dundee, he said, ‘ As 
‘Secretary for Foreign A fiairs, it has been my object to preserve peace 
‘with honour.” (Vol. ii. p. 402.) 

+ ‘ Reeollections,’ p, 407. 
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had come to ask both sides ‘to agree to a suspension of 
‘arms.’ But the Cabinet, when it met on October 23, was 
unwilling to take the proposed course, and the country was 
thus saved from the rebuff it would assuredly have received, 
and from raising up more unfriendly feelings to Great 
Britain on the other side of the Atlantic. 

We must pass over the tedious negotiations in coii- 
nexion with the Schleswig-Holstein question with the briefest 
notice. Looking back, after the lapse of more than twenty 
years, upon these events, there can be no doubt that Lord 
John’s conduct was prudent and just. In the first instance 
Denmark clearly put herself in the wrong ; subsequently the 
German Diet acted in a high-handed manner, and contrary 
to the provisions of the Treaty of 1852. It is clear, however, 
that no purely British interest would have been served by 
the armed intervention of this country ; it is nearly as clear 
that it would have produced a general European war. France, 
as a signatory to the Treaty of 1852, would have been the 
ally of England, but she would not have gone to war solely 
for the benefit of Denmark. ‘The liberation of Venetia 
‘ would be his (the Emperor’s) first object ; something on the 
‘Rhine, perhaps, his second.’ Such were M. Rouher’s 
words to Lord Cowley. To have gone to war under such 
circumstances would have been a greater calamity than any 
event which was taking place in Northern Europe, and 
the lapse of years has shown that the result of the war has 
done no real injury to any European Power. 

The remainder of Lord John’s political career may be 
quickly reviewed. On the death of Lord Palmerston in 
1865 the Queen naturally turned to Lord John to fill his 
place. 

‘The melancholy news of Lord Palmerston’s death reached the 
Queen last night. This is another link with the past which is broken ; 
und the Queen feels deeply, in her desolate and isolated condition, how 
one by one of those tried servants are taken from her. . . . The Queen 
can turn to no other than Lord Russell, an old and tried friend of hers, 
to undertake the arduous duties of Prime Minister, and to carry on the 
government.’ (Vol. ii. p. 407.) 

This Government, however, was not destined to last long; 
it came to an end in June of the following year. The 
apathy of the country on the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform caused the Bill of the Government to be received 
without enthusiasm, and crushed by those who were 
expected to support it. 

With this event Lord John’s official career ended; it had 
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been characterised by an honesty and uprightness which 
condones many serious errors of judgement and many 
failures of resolution, and it had been the means, more 
especially in its earlier portion, of conferring lasting benefits 
on the country. No statesman ever surpassed him in a 
genuine desire to do good service to his fellow countrymen ; 
none was ever, taking his career as a whole, less regardful 
of selfish ambitions. His refusal to serve under Lord 
Granville in 1859 may seem to some scarcely justifiable, but 
it must be borne in mind that while he did so he expressed 
his willingness to join an administration of which Lord 
Palmerston should be the head. He was certainly not a 
successful party leader; he had neither the physical strength 
nor the resolute will for such a position. In some respects 
he was of too fine a clay, too refined, and too little of a man 
of the world. Lord John’s political life divides itself broadly 
into three distinct parts. The first consists of those years 
when he rose rapidly in the favour of his country and his 
party, when he was the chief constitutional reformer in the 
House of Commons, and when he led that assembly during 
the Administration of Lord Melbourne. This may be re- 
garded as the period of his fame. The next is a period of 
political decadence ; it begins with the end of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Administration, and it lasts until shortly before he 
came into office as Foreign Secretary in Lord Palmerston’s 
Government. From this date he was regaining much of 
his old reputation, the errors of the middle period were 
being forgotten by a younger generation, and he was 
receiving some of the veneration which old age and long 
political service invariably gain in this country. It was 
not, indeed, a period which by itself would have made him 
famous as a statesman, but it had quite sufficient merit to 
shroud the mistakes of the preceding years, and to leave 
undimmed the glory of those earlier days which had already 
become the possession of the historian, and with which 
Lord John Russell’s name is inseparably united. It is clear 
from the review which we have just given that the quickness 
and versatility of Lord John’s intellect, his love of social, 
intellectual, and political freedom, caused him to be a states- 
man very prone to design, but less capable of executing his 
projects. From time to time he would circulate among his 
colleagues elaborate papers, masterly in a literary sense, and 
often admirable in intention, but which over and over again 
had no practical result, and were often not only ill timed 
but too doctrinaire in character. Such, for example, were 
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the memorandum of October 4, 1853, on Russia and Turkey, 
and the review of American affairs under three aspects— 
military, political, and social—in the autumn of 1862. But 
as no summer, however bright, passes by without some cloud 
or storm to dim it, so it is wholly impossible to expect the 
long career of a statesman to be faultless. And the innu- 
merable services which Lord John performed for the sound 
progress of his country will for ever cause his memory to be 
revered, even though he may not take a place beside a 
few men like Pitt and Fox, Walpole and Chatham. 

Of Lord John as a man of letters we have left ourselves 
but little space to speak. Yet a sketch of his life would be 
altogether incomplete without some reference to his literary 
work,* for, as Mr. Walpole truly says, ‘ he was not merely a 
‘distinguished statesman; he was a voluminous author.’ 
But we cannot agree with his biographer’s further statement 
that ‘if he had deserted politics for literature it is not likely 
‘he would have acquired fame.’ What is fame? might per- 
haps be appositely asked when we have read this sentence. 
But answer it as we may, it is probable that Lord John’s 
unflagging industry, his facility of literary expression, his 
power of arrangement, and his nice taste, might have pro- 
duced in maturer years, had he given himself up to a purely 
literary life, some memorable work. His scholarship was 
not of the accurate kind which makes a man a trusted 
commentator of some well-read text, but he had a wide 
knowledge of ancient and modern literature. He would not 
have been a great poet, but he might have been a famous 
historian. His versatility and his energy of mind, together 
with the vigour of early life, and the fact that he could 
choose his subjects without reference to whether or not there 
was a publisher to pay him, made the literary work which he 
actually did too diverse and not sufficiently solid to become 
classical. It might well have been different had necessity 
either compelled him to hold more completely to one subject, 
or had he had leisure in later life to devote bimself to 
literature without any other mental distractions. It is 
sufficient to quote Mr. Walpole’s remarks on one of Lord 
John’s best works, the ‘Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe,’ to 
be satisfied that, had his interests in life been less varied, his 
fame as a writer would have been greater: had politics not 





* It is somewhat to be regretted that Mr. Walpole has not given 
a list of Lord John’s literary works in chronological order in an 


appendix. 
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taken up his middle life and age, the opportunity for literary 
work of a higher kind would certainly have occurred. 

‘The account, with which the first volume commences, of the state 
of France at the conclusion of the reign of Louis XIV. is the most 
adequate in the English language. ‘The description, with which the 
second volume closes, of the religious movement in England during 
the eighteenth century, is perhaps tinged with the author’s bias, but it 
is full, clear, and comprehensive, The opening chapters of the “ Essay 
* on the French Revolution,” which was originally intended as part of 
the third volume, are equally satisfactory ; the “ Historical Discourse 
“ on the Turks in Europe” is short and pregnant; and all these works 
may be read with interest in the present day.’ * 


This is not the opinion of a man in the street; it is the 
judgement of a competent and painstaking historian, familiar 
with an immense mass of historical literature. But such 
capacity as the work thus described indicates that Lord John 
possessed, is rarely united to vivacity of intellect and to the 
nicety of expression which are seen over and over again not 
only in his translations from Homer and from Dante, but in 
the lighter pieces of verse which are suggested by some 
trivial occurrence of daily life. Such, for example, are the 
lines which he wrote in 1845 to his wife, in answer to some 
addressed by her to him, and in which he relates the events 
of the evening; full of fun and thoroughly spontaneous, 
they well exemplify his quick literary intellect. It would 
be easy to refer the reader to some graver piece than this, 
but it may be doubted if anything could better illustrate 
the brightness of Lord John’s mind and the simple gaiety 
of heart which could make him happy in his home, how- 
ever burdensome were the current affairs of the State. 

In Wordsworth’s picture of the happy warrior, after 
speaking of his bearing in conflict before the world, he tells 
how he 

‘Is yet a soul whose master bias leans 
To home-feit pleasures and to gentle scenes, 
Sweet images, which wheresoe’er he be 
Are at his heart.’ 


These lines well describe a noticeable phase of Lord John’s 
character—his love of children, his genuine pleasure in his 
home, and his simple delight in flowers and animals. His 
stepdaughter, Mrs. Maurice-Drummond, has in the pages 


before us given some charming pictures of Lord John as he 
appeared to his children :— 





* Vol. i. p. 103. 
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‘When we became old enough to spend the evenings with him, we 
had the most delightful readings alond. . . . When we were with him 
either at dinner or in the evening, or ont walking, riding, or driving, 
no time was wasted on small talk or society gossip, and his mind 
seemed naturally to revert when at rest to literature or recollections 


of travel. . . . He could be so interested not only in books, but in 
flowers, and animals, and games.’ 


Lord John, indeed, was blessed with one of those ver- 
satile natures which by always finding out some source 
of enjoyment create lifelong happiness for themselves. Place 
him in the Highlands, he was all ardour to stalk a deer 
—a task which, to the amusement of his friends and his 
own delight, he more than once accomplished. He was very 
fortunate also in his domestic relations. He was married in 
1835 to Lady Ribblesdale: their union was short, for she 
died in 1838. In 1841 he was married to Lady Fanny Elliot. 
Human life cannot be without its sorrows, but the long 
life of Lord Russell was essentially a happy one. In the 
middle period came three years of cloud: at the close it was 
also darkened by some domestic griefs ; but when he died, in 
1878, a life, on the whole, of great happiness came to an end. 
He is buried in the Chapel of the Russells at Chenies, a 


mausoleum of English worthies of whom their country will 
for all time be proud. 


Art. Il.—1. Le Commencement dune Conquéte: I’ Algérie de 
1830 @ 1840. Par Caminte Rousset, de lAcadémie 
Francaise. Deux tomes. Paris: 1887. 


2. Campagnes de VArmée d Afrique, 1835-1839. Par le 
Duc D’OrLEANS. Publié par ses fils. Paris: 1870. 


3. Tes Zouaves et les Chasseurs a Pied. By the Duce 
p’AUMALE. Paris: 1828. 


4. Memoirs of Marshal Bugeaud. By the Count H. 
pD’IpEVILLE. Edited from the French by Cuartorre M. 
Yoner. London: 1851. 


[Second Article. | 


We suspended the narrative of the Conquest of Algeria, 

and our review of M. Rousset’s interesting volumes, 
which appeared in our last number, at a critical moment in 
the history of this great enterprise. In December 1833 
General Desmichels, baffled in his attempt to defeat the 
Arabs in the field, concluded a treaty with Abd-el-Kader, 
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which was, in fact, a recognition of the supreme power 
claimed by the emir over the tribes of Northern Africa. This 
negotiation was unauthorised and ill advised. The treaty 
was disavowed. But the mischief was done; for it demon- 
strated the extreme weakness to which the French were 
reduced after nearly three years of incessant fighting. 
Before we proceed with our narrative it may be well to 
say a few words about the question of French policy regard- 
ing Algeria as a whole. A committee of inquiry had 
been sent in 1833 to investigate matters on the spot. On 
its return a higher commission was named to examine the 
report. It reported inter alia that the possessions in Africa 
should be retained; that while reserving all rights to the 
entire regency it was expedient for the moment to restrict the 
occupation to the towns of Algiers, Oran, Bona, and Bougie ; 
and that a governor-generai invested with civil and military 
power should be appointed. There were many debates in 
the Chamber on the subject, but no clear indication of the 
intentions of the Government could be extracted. The new 
governor-general fixed upon was Lieutenant-General Drouet, 
Comte d’Erlon, against whose brilliant conduct at Waterloo 
had to be set the fact that he was sixty-nine years of age. 
His tenure of office was not advantageous to France, especially 
as he had the reputation of being false. One thing may, 
however, be quoted in his favour, viz. that having become 
acquainted with the secret arrangement between General Des- 
michels and the emir, he procured the recall of Desmichels, 
who was succeeded by General Trézel. In the meantime alike 
the pretensions and power of Abd-el-Kader were increasing 
daily. 

Fortunately General Trézel was more clearsighted and 
energetic than the Comte d’Erlon, who had displayed 
lamentable weakness in face of the emir’s extravagant 
demands. Hearing that the latter was about to seize the 
chiefs of some friendly tribes near Oran, General Trézel 
marched a force to the ‘ Fig Tree’ to protect them. After 
some days of negotiation the hostile intentions of the Arabs 
became manifest, and on June 22, 1835, General Trézel 
determined to assume the offensive. He could only brin 
into the field 1,700 bayonets and 600 cavalry. On the 26th 
he commenced his advance, accompanied by twenty carriages 
and also a number of cantiniére’s carts. Abd-el-Kader with 
10,000 men, of whom two-thirds were cavalry and 1,340 be- 
longed to a regular battalion, which had been drilled by a 
German deserter from the Foreign Legion and was provided 
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with French muskets, awaited the French at the so-called 
forest of Muley Ismael. The selected battle field was really 
an open coppice sprinkled with trees. The French column 
was struggling through a hollow road when it was attacked 
in front and on the flanks by the Arab skirmishers. Three 
Polish companies of the Foreign Legion advanced with 
resolution, when the emir’s regular battalion suddenly ap- 
peared over the crest of a rise in front, drove back the Poles, 
turned their flanks, and advanced till they were level with 
the convoy, which the flankers, embarrassed with the bushes, 
were ill able to cover. General Trézel, displaying the greatest 
personal courage and presence of mind, rallied the flankers, 
while a squadron of the Chasseurs d’Afrique made a desperate 
charge through the bushes, bringing back with them their 
colonel, Oudinot, mortally wounded. At this critical moment 
some one, without authority, sounded the retreat. The drivers 
of the train turned round, the drivers of the artillery and the 
engineers alone remaining calm. The general at this crisis 
led to the rearguard a portion of the battalion of Africa 
and made them charge, while he directed the artillery to 
increase the rapidity of their fire. The 66th and the Italian 
battalion of the Foreign Legion rallied, and following the 
forward movement, overthrew all in their way. Meanwhile 
some of the Arabs thirsting for booty were struggling for 
possession of the convoy, but were ultimately driven off. 
Two of the carriages were broken and the French were 
obliged to abandon them, while others were unladen in order 
to carry the wounded. At length the emir, having lost 
heavily, drew off, and the French were left free to retreat 
with a loss of fifty-two killed and eighty wounded. 

The next day the general resolved to march to Arzeu, leave 
there his wounded, replenish his food and ammunition, and 
then take the field again. On June 28 the column began its 
march at daybreak, and all went well until about 10 a.m. 
when the hilly country was reached. Thence the route 
skirted a marsh, which was half dried up during the summer. 
On the opposite side, i.e. the left or west, is a high jutting 
hill, forming with the marsh a narrow defile. General Trézel 
determined to take another road which, branching off before 
the defile is reached, passes through some lowhills. Abd-el- 
Kader, as soon as he saw this movement commenced, ordered 
1,500 horsemen, taking up as many foot soldiers behind them, 
to hasten on and occupy the top of the hills, concealing 
themselves among the bushes. At the same time, in order 
to lull the French into a false security, he discontinued the 
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attacks on the rearguard. The column, marching with a 
feeling of security, was approaching the defile when suddenly 
it saw flames break out and spread rapidly among the 
parched grass and rushes of the marsh. ‘To avoid the flames 
the troops eased off to their left, and the convoy formed in 
single file. Some shots were heard on the left, proceeding 
apparently from a few men in the thicket. The commander 
of the Italian battalion, which was charged with the task of 
defending the left flank of the convoy, thought it sufficient 
to senda single company up the heights. The commander 
of the advanced guard, Commandant de Maussion, appreciated 
the position better, and would have sent the entire battalion 
of Africa against the hill, but feared to take such a 
responsibility on himself without orders from the general. 
The latter was with the rearguard, which was again being 
attacked. Whilst the commandant was riding from the 
front to the rear of the column to find him, he saw succes- 
sive companies of the Italian battalion mount the hill. As 
M. Rousset says, ‘ Little parcels are never good ; it is defeat 
‘in detail.’ Daring parties of Arabs penetrated through 
the loose chain of groups and fell on the convoy. A charge 
of the squadron of chasseurs on the left flank drove them off. 
The detached companies of the Italian battalion, looking 
down from the heights on the scene and directly forced by 
superior numbers, were seized with panic and rushed back 
to the column shouting, ‘To the plain!’ A scene of the 
utmost disorder arose: the ranks were broken; some strove 
to gain the front; others sought refuge with the rearguard. 
Thus a great gap was produced, into which the Arabs poured. 
The general had in the meantime hastened to the front and 
been joined by the right flanking squadron, which was, 
of course, useless in the marsh. Placing the artillery in 
position, the general charged with the before-mentioned 
squadron in order to rescue the fugitives. It was time, for 
the convoy had been trying to reach by the skirt of the 
marsh the head of the column. The carriages became 
bogged, and the drivers, cutting their horses loose, abandoned 
both stores and wounded. The drivers of the artillery and 
engineers were again an exception tothe panic. At the rear- 
guard similar confusion and panic prevailed. Commandant de 
Maussion found himself suddenly alone with his horse killed 
under him, while three companies of the 66th, with which a 
moment before he was withstanding the enemy, were flying to 
the rear ‘ like,’ to use his own expression, ‘a covey of par- 
‘tridges.’ Running at the top of his speed, he succeeded in 
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reaching a hillock, rallied a few men, and arrested somewhat 
the progress of the enemy. The scene at this moment was 
horrible ; on one side were heard the cries of the wounded 
as they were being murdered by their bloodthirsty foes, and 
on the other the despairing appeals for help of the fugitives, 
who, rushing into the marsh, were smothered or drowned 
there. 


M. Rousset thus paints the picture : 


‘There is no longer anything resembling an organised body. Officers 
and soldiers seem stricken with madness, The incoherent words which 
they exchange savour of delirium. Some, completely naked, sing and 
dance; the majority have neither coat nor knapsack. Arrived almost 
at the further end of the defile, as they perceive neither the Macta nor 
the sea, hidden from sight by sandhills, they imagine that they are in 
a blind alley, and rush, at the risk of perishing to the last man, into 
the marsh.’ 


At length the surging, maddened mob, thanks to the 
energy of the general and his chief of the staff, and to the 
fact that most of the Arabs were absorbed in the congenial 
task of decapitation and plunder, issued from the defile, and 
a few charges of a couple of score chasseurs and some dis- 
charges of grape drove off the most relentless of their pur- 


suers. At nightfall the remains of the column, after seventeen 
hours of marching, with which, during fourteen, fighting had 
been combined, reached Arzeu. Two hundred and eighty 
men failed to answer their names, but it was discovered after- 
wards that nearly a score of these were prisoners. Of the 
wounded, 308 were brought in. One howitzer had been 
left in the marsh, and only two out of twenty carriages were 
saved. So great was the demoralisation that it was necessary 
to send to Oran all except the cavalry. These, though they 
had fought well, were, as a rule, badly officered, and their 
commander resisted the appeal of the general that they 
should return by land. At length De la Moriciére, who fortu- 
nately appeared on the scene at this conjuncture, induced by 
his personal influence two hundred friendly Arab horsemen 
to come out with him, and under their escort General Trézel 
and the chasseurs returned to quarters. The general behaved 
nobly—took all the blame on himself, and declared that the 
troops had fought wel!, which certainly was not strictly the 
case. As to the general, there seem to have been three 
faults committed by him: first, he lingered too long in 
making his preparations for retreat; secondly, he did not 
occupy, as he should have done, the heights on his left 
before entering the defile; thirdly, he did not at the com- 
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mencement of the action remain in a central position, where 
he could have been easily found, and whence he could have 
directed the movements of his troops. 

The disaster of the Macta produced a great effect on public 
opinion in France, and increased the influence of those who 
were the advocates of energetic measures in Algeria. The 
national amowr-propre was wounded, and it was felt that the 
stain on the French arms must be wiped out. The first 
steps taken were the recall of General Trézel, and the 
despatch of four regiments from France to Oran. The new 
governor-general was Marshal Clausel, who had already in 
1830-31 exercised the same functions. One who knew 
him well, General Changarnier, described him twenty years 
later as having at the age of sixty-three the ardour of a 
sub-lieutenant. Skilled in handling troops ; firm, equitable, 
benevolent, and forgiving, he was an optimist, and somewhat 
imprudent; beloved by the officers, he was ever popular 
with the soldiers, notwithstanding that, not through in- 
difference, but carelessness, he was somewhat neglectful of 
their well-being. 

Arriving at Algiers August 10, 1835, one of his first acts 
was to appoint an old Turk, Mohammed Ben-Hussein, before 
1830 Bey of Tittery, Bey of Médéa. Some of the tribes of 
the district expressed readiness to receive him ; so, notwith- 
standing the declared hostility of others, General Rapatel, 
with two thousand men, was sent to escort him to the foot 
of the mountains. The column started on the night of 
October 5-6, but at the first bivouac there were such symp- 
toms of hostility that he returned, escorted, as usual, by the 
skirmishers of the enemy. A few days previously an equally 
unsuccessful attempt had been made to impose a bey on 
Miliana and the Cherchell. On October 18 the marshal 
marched with five thousand men to inflict punishment on a 
plundering insubordinate tribe—the Hadjoutes. They and 
Abd-el-Kader’s khalifa at Miliana accepted battle the same 
day, but were put to the rout, and on the 19th the column 
advanced, spreading devastation on each side of their line of 
march. On the 22nd the marshal re-entered Algiers, con- 
vinced that he had inflicted a crushing blow. On the morrow 
the exultation of the marshal was damped by the information 
that the farm of Baba Ali, his private property, had been 
pillaged by these very same Hadjoutes. 

The scene of interest now shifts to Oran. As we have 
said above, four regiments had been added to the force 
occupying the province. After the battle of the Macta, 
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Abd-el-Kader had been busy collecting his forces, the 
Arabs having, according to their custom, returned to their 
homes after the action. His regulars had also lost many 
men, and it was necessary to fill up the gaps. Hence the 
environs of the town of Oran were left unmolested for a couple 
of months. On August 27 desultory firing recommenced; 
but on September 2, the first of the four reinforcing 
regiments arriving, General d’Arlanges took up a position 
beyond the advanced blockhouses, and Abd-el-Kader, not 
having completed his preparations, retired into the moun- 
tains. By Marshal Clausel’s directions an advanced line, 
passing through the ‘Fig Tree,’ distant nearly nine 
miles south-east of Oran, was to be permanently occu- 
pied. On October 30 a detachment of about 168 men occu- 
pied the small rocky islet of Rachgoun, at the mouth of the 
Tafna, with a view of preventing the reception by the emir 
of arms and ammunition from Gibraltar and Tangiers. A 
few days later the three other reinforcing regiments disem- 
barked, and on November 21 the marshal, accompanied by 
the Duc d’Orléans, arrived. On November 26 the army 
assembled at the ‘Fig Tree’ camp, and on the morrow 
began its advance. The total numbers were 11,000 men, 
of whom 600 were friendly Arabs (mounted) and 300 Turks on 
foot, under Ibrahim, the ex-Kaid of Mostaganem, formed a 
portion. The French cavalry did not exceed 360 horses. 
The organisation of the force was in four brigades and a 
reserve. For the first time camels were employed ; they 
numbered 774, led by friendly Arabs; nevertheless, there 
were in addition 900 draught horses. Still it was something 
to have reduced the number of carriages, for it was in a 
measure to the presence of wheeled vehicles utterly unsuited 
to that roadless and, in parts, mountainous country, that 
the disaster of the Macta was due. The army marched in 
a square formation, a brigade forming each of the faces, the 
men being in columns of sections at half distance. The 
reserve was told off as special escort for the convoy, which 
marched within the square, and if it became necessary to 
leave behind the carriages, they could be protected by this 
escort without other assistance. The men’s kits were 
lightened, bu’ each man had to carry two days’ subsistence, 
and, in addition, a sealed packet of biscuit and rice, only to 
be used on the order of the respective commanding officers. 
The convoy carried six days’ subsistence. 

On the 29th the army bivouacked on the banks of 
the Zig. The object of the march was Mascara, and the 
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marshal resolved to take his wheeled vehicles no further, for 
he was nowat the foot of the roadless chain of mountains which 
interposed between him and his objective. He constructed, 
therefore, on the left bank a redoubt capable of sheltering 
1,000 men and the parks of the artillery, the engineers, and 
the intendance. On the morning of the following day the 
marshal sent a strong reconnaissance up the gorge of the Zig. 
By a sudden rush the Arab camp was captured, and the 
inmates fled ; but soon crowds concentrated from the neigh- 
bouring valleys. The object of the reconnaissance being 
accomplished, the signal for retreat was given. It was 
effected in good order, but not without some fighting and 
the aid of reinforcements. 

Wishing to create a great moral effect, the marshal 
resolved, after all, to take his convoy and his field battery 
with him, and to abandon the fortified camp. On Decem- 
ber 3, after thirty-six hours’ rest, the army resumed’ 
its advance. Having to wait till the trestle bridge thrown 
over the Zig had been dismantled, the fourth brigade found 
itself separated from the main body.. The Arab cavalry 
tried to cut it off, but were driven away by a steady fire. 
At the foot of the mountains the Arabs, reformed by Goums, 
and to the number of 10,000, commanded by the emir in 
person, came on at a trot in several lines against the right 
flank of the French. The marshal anticipated them, and 
changing front to the right with his first and second brigades 
advanced to meet the attack. Skirmishers were thrown 
out, and ten pieces of artillery opened with great effect, 
especially on the staff of the emir, whose standard bearer 
and secretary were struck down by his side without dis- 
turbing his calmness for an instant. The Arabs, neverthe- 
less, held their ground till outflanked on their right by the 
first brigade, when they quitted the field. Without pursuing 
them, the marshal changed front to his left, and contemp- 
tuously continued his march. Abd-el-Kader, defeated but 
not disheartened, recurring to the tactics of the Macta, sent 
his troops on to a defile near the banks of the Habra, which 
was by nature very strong, and in which the emir drew up 
his army with great skill. The marshal, divining his plan, 
was prepared for it. That same day, after a ten hours’ 
march, just as the shades of evening were beginning to fall, 
the ambuscade so skilfully prepared was reached, but the 
tactics of the marshal and the proverbial dash of the French 
soldiers proved too much for the enemy, who were soon 
driven off the field, and pursued till 9 p.m. The affair was 
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soon over, and cost the French little. The Arabs, however, 
who besides cavalry had several thousand infantry, with 
several pieces of artillery, had to bewail a heavy loss. 
Among the French wounded was the Duc d’Orléans, who 
received a contusion in the leg while leading the left attack. 
That prince, it may be mentioned, had no distinct command, 
but served as a volunteer, and M. Rousset, in describing the 
action, has borrowed largely from the duke’s spirited account. 

On December 4 the army resumed its march. A mountain 
intervened, over which the only roads were mule and goat 
tracks, while ravines and obstacles abounded for twenty-three 
miles. The gorge by which the mountains were entered was 
feebly disputed, but the great enemy was Nature. The 
engineers toiled, but scarcely were five miles accomplished 
in twenty-four hours. At the bivouac on the 5th strange 
news reached the marshal, how after his defeat the emir had 
been deserted by the tribes, insulted, and his wife robbed of 
her jewels. On the 6th the marshal started with two brigades, 
leaving the rest of the army and the convoy with instructions 
to follow him, and to await at the col and village of El Bordj 
further instructions. Reaching Mascara at sunset, it was 
found pillaged and abandoned by the Arabs, the only remain- 
ing occupants being a few Jews. Owing to one of those 
reactions common with the marshal, he abandoned the place 
after destroying the houses, the cannon, the small arms 
manufactory, and the large stores of ammunition and food 
left by the emir. Before leaving, however, he exercised one 
act of sovereignty by issuing a decree dated ‘ Mascara,’ in 
which he divided the province of Oran into three beyliks. 
On December 9 the army began its return march, amidst 
rain, hail, and fogs. The next day was fine, and on the 12th 
Mostaganem was reached without any serious opposition 
being offered on the road. The bad weather, water, and food, 
together with fatigue, caused, however, dysentery to break 
out. A very pleasing instance of the inherent humanity of 
the French soldier is related by the Duc dOrléans. A 
thousand Jews accompanied the column from Mascara, where 
they dared no longer remain. 


‘This lamentable caravan, perishing from fatigue and cold, could no 
longer advance. ‘The old men rolled disfigured to the bottom of the 
precipice, where they looked like an avalanche of mud. The women, 
draped like the Jewesses of the Bible, fell exhausted beneath the 
weight of their children, whom they could neither abandon nor save ; 
camels carrying entire families sank to the ground and remained 
plunged in the clay, where they and their loads disappeared, no longer 
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presenting anything to view but a formless, colourless mass. The 
psalm of the return from captivity sung in a nasal voice by these 
unhappy children of Israel seemed an appeal to a devotion which did 
not fail them. 

‘Each soldier made himself a sister of charity. The children are 
perched on the tops of the knapsacks, already giving way under the 
weight of 150 cartridges; the old men are picked up by the cavalry, 
who place them on their horses ; the sick soldiers give up their places 
to the women ; and when the column is reformed on the plateau of Ain 
Kebira, where the sun and fine weather reappear, these unhappy Jews, 
adopted and carried by the French army, were all there, without 
exception, to render homage to the humanity and generosity of the 
soldiers, who did not even suspect that they had performed a fine 
action.’ 


As to the result of this expedition, which the jokers of the 
army and of Algiers punningly called ‘ une Mascarade,’ it had 
not answered the sanguine anticipations of the marshal. 
The emir had been defeated but not crushed; and to profit 
by the success undoubtedly obtained, it was necessary, not- 
withstanding the sickness and fatigue of the army, to again 
take the field with promptitude. On this occasion the Duc 
d’Orléans was not present. During this short campaign he 
had won golden opinions, from his courage and intelligence 
and affability, and would have liked nothing better than to 
remain, but attacked by dysentery he was compelled to go to 
France for recovery. 

Passing over matters of detail, it may be mentioned that 
the suspicions entertained by the emir of his lieutenant in 
the late campaign drove him with two powerful tribes to 
seek the friendship of the French. On the other hand Abd-el- 
Kader had soon collected a little army of 2,700 men, which 
was daily receiving reinforcements. On December 28, some 
friendly Arabs near Oran were attacked. On January 8, 1836, 
the marshal organised a column of 7,500 men, including some 
friendly Arab cavalry. Warned by his recent experience that 
camels were unsuitable for winter work, he only took with him 
200 of these animals, the rest of the convoy consisting of sixty 
carriages. During the whole march of seventy-five miles to 
Tlemcen not a cartridge was burnt, and on the 13th the 
town was reached. Moustapha Ben Ismail, the commander 
of the Turks, who had for six years obstinately held the 
Mechouar or citadel, came out to meet the marshal. The 
latter learnt that the emir had caused partly by force the 
Mussulman inhabitants to abandon the town. The next day 
the Ist brigade were sent to bring Abd-el-Kader to action, 
but he retreated, and though for twelve miles fifty friendly 
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Arabs, led by Commandants Richepanse and Jussuf, pursued 
him closely, he escaped with the loss of his mules, his bag- 
gage, and his standard. The day after a large portion of the 
fugitive inhabitants of Tlemcen were discovered in the 
mountains and induced to return. As the marshal had 
decided on establishing French authority at Tlemcen in a 
permanent fashion, he organised a garrison of 560 infantry 
volunteers with a few artillerymen and workmen of the 
engineers under Captain Cavaignac for the Méchouar. 
This was a foolish act, for the detachment was obviously too 
weak to do more than passively defend their post; but 
another act was more than foolish. He not only imposed 
on the town a contribution of 6,000/., but he caused it to be 
raised in an irregular and most oppressive manner, to the 
tarnishing, indeed, of the reputation of the army. 

The moment for returning having arrived, he resolved to 
proceed to Arzeu and thence by sea to Oran. The direct 
route was seventy-five miles, while to Arzeu the distance 
was only twenty-five miles. On the 25th he quitted Tlemcen, 
leaving behind for the moment the Ist brigade. On the 26th 
he had a sharp engagement with the forces of Abd-el-Kader 
swollen by numerous volunteers from Morocco who sought 
to bar the road to Arzeu. The enemy were defeated, but 
the marshal, recognising the fact that it would be rash to try 
to penetrate the defile in front of him, bivouacked on the 
spot. The next day as soon as he began his return march 
he was assailed by a numerous body of the enemy reinforced 
during the night. All of a sudden the foe drew off, a fact 
which was explained by the appearance of the Ist brigade, 
which in obedience to orders had come to his assistance, and 
threatened to take the emir’s forces in rear. Returning 
to Tlemcen, the column marched for Oran on February 7, 
vid Mascara. Attacked, as he was passing through a defile, 
by the emir at the head of 4,000 or 5,000 men, the marshal 
kept the enemy at bay by posting his infantry on the heights 
to the right and left, and withdrawing them by alternate 
échelons. On the 12th the column arrived at Oran, scarcely 
having fired a shot on the road. 

Baffled in his attempt to open a communication from 
Tlemcen to Arzeu, he determined to try and force one from 
Arzeu to Tlemcen. He ordered an entrenched camp to be 
constructed at the mouth of the Tafna—close to Arzeu—and 
to mislead the emir sent out General Perregaux with a 
moveable column. It was, in fact, a cattle-raiding expedi- 
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tion, and was successful. On the 14th another successful 
raid was made in the direction of Mascara. The marshal 
himself sailed for Algiers, intending to strike a heavy 
blow thence before making the expedition from Arzeu to 
Tlemcen, and before the withdrawal of the four regiments 
which from considerations of economy the Government had 
ordered to be sent back to France. ‘The old Turk whom he 
had appointed Bey of Médéa, and who had been obliged to 
return to Algiers without accomplishing his journey, had 
eventually succeeded in reaching the town by a circuitous 
route. The inhabitants. however, refused to receive him, 
and he had been for some months skulking in the neighbour- 
hood overwhelmed with ridicule. To give him prestige, the 
marshal decided to bring a strong column to instal him. At 
the head of 5,000 infantry and 1,200 cavalry, the marshal 
started from Bouffarik onthe night of March 30. After a short 
but sharp skirmish at the passage of the Chiffa he reached at 
daybreak on the 81st the ruined farm of the Agha, in the in- 
closure of which he left the whole of his convoy and all his 
carriages except twelve artillery and two engineer waggons 
under a guard. Aftera few hours’ halt the column moved on 
and was engaged the entire day. On April 1 he reached the 
foot of the Col or Ténia of Mouzaia. In 1851 he had attacked 
it infront; this time he occupied the attention of the enemy 
on the direct path, while he sent a column to carry the heights 
which curve round it on the left. The movement succeeded ; 
the 2,000 men who held the col were routed, and being fol- 
lowed up were driven down into the plain. The wheeled 
vehicles had, however, been arrested by the difficulty of the 
ascent, and the engineers had to work five days in construet- 
ing a practicable road. For two days the Kabyles made 
furious attacks on the position. On the 4th, resistance 
having ceased, the marshal caused a brigade to advance to 
Médéa, where the bey had been already installed by the 
inhabitants, terror-stricken at the success of the French. After 
punishing one of the most hostile tribes in the neighbour- 
hood, the marshal returned to Algiers, the loss in the ex- 
pedition having been 300 killed and wounded. On April 14 
he returned to France to support the cause of Algeria. 
The interim command was left to General Rapatel. 

To return to Oran, General Perregaux, who had only a tem- 
porary mission, departed after his second raid, and General 
d’Arlanges, commander of the division, entered on the full 
exercise of his functions. He could only put in the field 3,500 
men, including 150 mounted Turks of the Méchouar, under 
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their commander, Moustapha Ben Ismail, and eight pieces of 
artillery. He commenced his march to Arzeu on April 7, 
1836. With so small a force he ought to have marched 
rapidly, but he wished to spare his troops, and wasted the 
9th, 10th, and 11th in making a road which led nowhere. 
On the 15th he was slowly ascending a mountain, when some 
Arab horsemen appeared on his left flank. Moustapha begged 
the general to attack these at once, as it was not prudent to 
enter the mountains before dealing a severe blow on the 
enemy. ‘The general refused, when Moustapha, convinced 
that he was right, charged with his own men. The enemy 
largely outnumbered and soon surrounded him. The general, 
his hand thus forced, sent in successive échelons the whole 
of his troops to disengage the Turks. The Kabyle infantry 
fought with even more fury than the Arab cavalry, rushing 
on the guns and hurling themselves against the bayonets. 
At midday, exhausted with fatigue, they drew off slowly. 
That evening the column reached the Tafna; the next day 
it followed the right bank to the mouth. 

Searcely had he arrived than the general found the defiles 
closed in his rear. On April 17 the construction of the en- 
trenched camp was begun, and a ¢éte de pont was also thrown 
up on the left bank. The blockade became every day closer, 
and the cavalry experienced great difficulty in foraging. The 
general resolved to try the strength of the circle, and on the 
night of the 25th, with 1,500 infantry, all his cavalry, and 
eight guns, crossed the river by a ford. At five miles from 
the camp—it being then daylight—the cavalry were sent out 
to scour the country. More than an hour later they returned, 
closely pressed by the emir’s horsemen. At the same time 
the country, which two hours previously had appeared unin- 
habited, all of a sudden became populous, and the columns 
were surrounded by groups of armed Kabyles. The retreat was 
ordered. Scarcely had it begun than howling bands rushed 
forward from every direction. A desperate combat ensued. 
Neither shell nor grape could check the Kabyles. The guns 
were on the point of being captured, when a gallant charge 
of Moustapha saved them. The general was wounded by a 
shot in the head. Two of his staff fell at his side. Colonel 
Combes, a most able and gallant officer, succeeded to the 
command. Renouncing all idea of a counter attack, he 
assembled all the guns on the edge of a ravine to cover the 
retreat. Soon the guns became silent for want of ammuni- 
tion, many of the cartridges having been wetted in the 
passage of the river. The charges of the cavalry then took 
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the places of discharges of grape. The retreat was slow— 
four hours to accomplish five miles. The enemy pressed on 
the French more closely and with increased vigour. At 
times there was a desperate hand-to-hand struggle. At 
length, at 1 p.w. the camp was gained, but the column had 
lost forty killed and three hundred wounded. Shut up in 
the camp, provisions became scarce ; for seven days a furious 
tempest prevented the arrival of any ship, and the troops 
were already on half rations, when the waves subsided and 
food arrived. Public opinion was much excited at this 
disaster, and General Bugeaud, with three regiments, was 
despatched from France to re-establish French prestige. 

We are now treading on ground which is tolerably familiar 
to English readers, owing to the publication, two or three 
years ago, of a translation of the ‘ Life of Marshal Bugeaud.’ 
We shall therefore avoid details. General Bugeaud was 
fifty-two years of age when, on June 6, 1836, he and his 
three regiments disembarked at the mouth of the Tafna. 
He arrived with two fixed ideas: (1) That the capture 
of Algiers had been the commencement of a bad affair ; 
(2) That the war in Africa had been carried on unskilfully. 
The morning after his arrival he assembled the commanding 
officers, and addressed them in a speech of which the chief 
points were as follows: Intention of utilising his experience 
of guerilla war in Spain ; conviction that strong columns, a 
numerous artillery, and a huge baggage train were a mis- 
take ; the troops ought to have their loads lightened, and, 
unencumbered with wheeled vehicles, be able to pursue and 
surprise the enemy ; tents ought to be discarded. This new 
system of tactics horrified the old Africans, and caused much 
remonstrance, but the general remained firm. On June 11, 
leaving a garrison of 1,200 men in the camp, he started at 
11 p.m. with ten battalions, 400 sabres, ten mountain 
howitzers, and 300 mules and bit horses. As he was weak 
in cavalry he determined to go to Oran to strengthen him- 
self in that arm. The emir awaited him on the road to 
Tlemcen, consequently the Arab scouts did not come up 
with the column till 9 a.m. on the 12th. Abd-el-Kader fol- 
lowed in person with 1,500 horsemen, and a skirmish 
ensued. It was the last fight, and on the 17th the column 
entered Oran. Writing to the Minister of War, the general 
said that an essential for war in Africa was a sufficient number 
of mules, militarily organised, in order to lighten the load of 
the troops and enable them to make those rapid marches 
which alone could achieve success. After two days’ rest 
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General Bugeaud again took the field, with his column 
strengthened by 800 cavalry, French and native, bringing it 
up to about 6,300 men, and escorting a large convoy for 
Tlemcen, which was his objective. The ammunition and 
food were transported on 500 camels and 300 mules. 
There was only one serious engagement on the way, and 
that was a cavalry action, in which Abd-el-Kader was com- 
pletely routed. The general found Cavaignac and his garrison 
safe, but worn and thin from privation. In speaking of this 
march Colonel Maussion, chief of the staff, refers bitterly to 
the want of spirit of some of the officers and the physical 
weakness of themen. He speaks of ‘ the sad composition of 
‘ our battalions of conscripts commanded by weepers. In 
‘making from seven and a half to twelve and a half miles 
‘a day we always leave behind a fifth of our men.’ 

General Bugeaud, in his report to the Minister of War, 
enlarged on the topic in the same strain, and urged the 
necessity of replacing commanders of feeble moral by young 
and energetic men. After two days’ halt he quitted Tlemcen, 
leaving in garrison the lame men of the force, and addinz 
to the column 500 Turks under Cavaignac. The direc- 
tion of the march was towards the Tafna. Arrived on the 
Issa on the 27th, he simulated an intention of entering 
the gorge which had stopped Marshal Clausel a few months 
previously. The emir swallowed the bait, and drew up his 
force to meet the expected attack. Then all of a sudden 
the general changed direction to the right, and succeeded 
in turning the pass. The next day the column arrived at 
the entrenched camp on the Tafna. A fresh convoy for 
Tlemcen was at once organised. On July 4, at 4 P.M., an 
advanced guard under Colonel Combes marched for the 
northern end of the before-mentioned pass, at the entrance 
to which it bivouacked. At midnight it turned the pass by 
the left, retreading the general’s steps on the last occasion. 
At 8 a.m. on the 5th the advanced guard was joined by the 
main body and the convoy. Thus twice within a week was 
the emir deceived by the same stratagem. On the 6th the 
general was attacked by a large body of the enemy as he was 
marching to Tlemcen, but by skilful tactics he inflicted on 
them a crushing defeat and heavy loss, his own casualties 
being only forty-five. He reached Tlemcen the next day, 
and having reaped the crops and emptied the silos of a 
neighbouring hostile tribe, he marched to Oran, where he 
arrived on July 19. After handing over the command to 
General de Létang he returned to France, where he found 
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his reward for his short but brilliant and successful cam- 
paign in promotion to the rank of lieutenant-general. 

We now approach one of the most striking and painful 
episodes in the history of the conquest of Algeria, viz. the 
first and most disastrous expedition to Constantine. In 
February 1836 the ministry of M. Thiers came into office. 
In June a discussion on the affairs of Algeria took place in the 
Chamber. M. Thiers declared against the abandonment of 
the conquest, winding up his speech with these words : ‘ The 
‘ occupation restricted, the occupation reduced, is an absur- 
‘ dity.’ The result of the debate was a moderate victory for 
the party of advance. As wa sequel, Marshal Clausel ob- 
tained the consent of the Government to an expedition to 
Constantine. The Minister of War, cutting down the esti- 
mate, consented to grant him 30,000 regular troops, natives 
included, and 4,000 or 5,000 irregulars. Returning to 
Algiers on August 28, he received soon after his arrival 
intelligence of the fall of the Thiers Cabinet. Some fencing 
by correspondence took place with the new ministry, who, 
with the want of straightforwardness so often to be found in 
professional politicians, sought to cast on the marshal all the 
responsibility of the expedition to Constantine, which they 
expressly stated they authorised but did not order. In spite 
of this tricky treatment, the marshal determined to perse- 
vere. Everything was not, however, quite ready, and in the 
month of October there were troops in the field both in Algiers 
and Oran. In the former province, at the request of the 
Director of Fortifications, he allowed to be finished, though 
left without a garrison, the entrenched camp on the Chiffa 
begun by General Rapatel. In the latter General de Létang, a 
good officer of cavalry, but incapable of handling infantry, had 
been employing himself in making fruitless and unsuccessful 
excursions in the district. 

Bona was the base selected for the operations against 
Constantine. For four years it had been wisely and firmly 
governed by General d’Uzer. His office had not been, 
however, a bed of roses. A host of civil functionaries having 
little to do had been punctilious, aggressive, and encroach- 
ing. At length General d’Uzer, disgusted at the chicanery 
of which he had been the object, asked to be recalled and 
placed en disponibilité. In April 1836 he was replaced by 
Colonel Duverger, and almost simultaneously arrived Com- 
mander Jussuf, who had been created Bey of Constantine. 
Jussuf was authorised to raise on his own account, at his own 
expense, 1,000 natives. As a nucleus, he had brought with 
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him 280 Turks from Algiers. At first popular, his high- 
handed proceedings soon caused him to be hated, and he 
could get but few recruits. In preparation for the expedi- 
tion, Colonel Duverger, in accordance with orders, constructed 
an entrenched camp fourteen miles from Bona on the road to 
Constantine, and connected the camp with Bona by means of 
fortified posts. This advance of the French extended Jussuf’s 
sphere of action, and puffed up by the adhesion of 500 Arabs 
who had a quarrel with the rest of their tribe, he assumed all 
the airs of a Turkish pasha. One evening in camp he seized 
and caused to be decapitated his secretary, suspected of a 
design to poison him. This outrage on justice was perpe- 
trated without even the knowledge of the French officer in 
command of the camp. Ahmed Bey, of Constantine, in 
August issued from his capital, and stirred up the tribes 
against the French. In September, Colonel Duverger made a 
reconnaissance as far as Ghelmor, distant forty-eight miles 
from Bona, but was not strong enough to form and hold a 
camp there. Soon after General Trézel arrived to take the 
permanent command of Oran. 

Refused by the new ministry the reinforcements which that 
of M. Thiers had promised him, Marshal Clausel was compelled 
to rely upon his own resources. On October 31, 1836, he 
landed at Bona, having been preceded by two days by the 
Due de Nemours, who had come to serve asa volunteer. The 
army, according to the ‘state’ of November 12, numbered 
7,000 Frenchmen and 1,350 natives. The artillery consisted 
of six field and ten mountain pieces. The number of mules 
asked for by the engineers, artillery, and commissariat was 
1,500; they only received 495. In short, the amount of 
ammunition, stores, and food carried was lamentably insufti- 
cient. To make up to a certain extent for this deficiency, 
the soldier was loaded with seven days’ rations. Everything 
presaged disaster. Transport insufficient, food the same, 
field artillery too heavy for a fight in the open, too light for 
breaching purposes, men weakened by a recent epidemic of 
fever, yet laden with sixty cartridges and seven days’ 
rations; the artillery drawn and carried by worn-out horses ; 
season bad ; country almost unknown, and roads practically 
non-existent; want of organisation of the baggage animals. 
To quote the Duc d’Orléans : 

‘ The range of this column, regarding it as a projectile launched by 
France, depended necessarily on the number of days’ provisions which 
it carried, as its effect, once arrived at its destination, might be measured 
by the power of its means of destruction, 
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‘ Not having the faculty of being able both to go far and quickly, 
and strike hard, it was necessary to choose between the lightness of 
the column or the power of the artillery. The expeditionary corps was 
constituted neither to enforce submission promptly, nor to make an 


energetic conquest. It was going to death, it was rushing to the gulf 
with a stone round its neck.’ 


On November 9 the advance commenced. The march was 
without organisation or care. Every corps marched as it 
pleased, and without reference to connexion. Hence the 
column lengthened out. A terrible storm on the night of 
November 13 caused many of the oxen to escape. On the 
14th the army was broken up into loosely collected échelons 
along a route about twenty miles long. On the same 
day it was necessary to abandon some of the engineers’ 
equipment. The wheeled vehicles had the greatest difficulty, 
even with triple teams, in passing a hilly bit of country. A 
large number of Arab muleteers deserted with their animals, 
and it was found necessary to leave behind 200,000 cartridges. 
After quitting Guelma, where a small garrison had been left 
to occupy the Roman ruins, the army had to contend with 
swollen rivers with high banks and abrupt ascents. On 
November 18 the column reached Ras el Akba, a bare 
plateau extending to Constantine. On the 19th the enemy 
fired some shots at the column. On the 20th the horses, 
already on short commons, found themselves unable to keep 
up with the troops in their ten hours’ march. The cavalry 
of the Bey of Constantine appeared on the horizon, but 
avoided coming to close quarters. At night the troops, 
without fire or shelter, and with little food, were exposed to 
hail, snow, rain, and a bitter north wind, and were nearly 
engulfed in the mud. The next morning, after thirteen 
hours of Cimmerian darkness, daylight at length appeared, 
and showed the shivering soldiers the frozen corpses of many 
of their comrades. As the columns were forming, a ray of 
the sun displayed in the midst of an amphitheatre of mist- 
crowned mountains the white houses of Constantine. 

Slipping and struggling through the mud, wading through 
an icy cold stream, the army plodded on its weary way. The 
marshal, with the staff, the Duc de Nemours, and a few 
Spahis, galloped forward to reconnoitre the town. It is 
believed that he indulged in the illusion that Constantine 
would on his arrival at once throw open her gates to him. 
If he did entertain this hope, it was soon dispelled by the 
sight of a red flag being hoisted, and the report of a cannon 
shot. He had at once to resolve whether he should com- 
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mence an immediate retreat or an immediate assault, for no 
time could be spared for consideration or preparation. The 
town was strong by nature, well fortified, amply provided 
with artillery, and defended by a garrison 3,000 strong, and, 
above all, the commandant was an able energetic Kabyle, 
named Ben-Aissa. The marshal had not men enough to 
invest, nor the means of undertaking a regular siege. A 
coup de main was his only chance, and in the true spirit of a 
gambler he determined to make the attempt. Without going 
into details, which would be unintelligible without the aid 
of a plan, we will content ourselves with briefly recapitulat- 
ing the events of the marshal’s attack, made by no more 
than 3,000 men, unprovided with heavy artillery, and with 
scarcely any ammunition or provisions. At once, without 
waiting for the concentration of his army, stretching out ina 
long column, he despatched General de Riguy with a portion 
of his army to occupy the low hills of Coudiat Aty on the 
west, while with the remainder he took post on the 
Mansoura, a high bluff overlooking the town from the south 
at a distance of about nine hundred yards. Coudiat Aty 
was attacked and carried, and the enemy driven from the 
suburb into the town. The marshal, with some light 
howitzers, strove from the Mansoura to assist the attack of 
General de Rigny, but without much effect. General de 
Trézel, having come up, took post with two regiments and 
the infantry of Jussuf to his right of the bridge, which, at 
the 8.E. angle of the town, spans the Rummel. Ben-Aissa 
made a sortie on him, but was repulsed. About 6.30 p.m. 
the battery of field artillery, extricated from the mud by pro- 
digious efforts, reached the Mansoura. The gunners were 
at once ordered to construct an épaulement, and, working all 
night, they had by 10 a.m. on November 22 completed it ; 
and opened fire at 950 yards. The effect at this distance, 
and with a necessary economy of ammunition, was slight. 
A fire of rockets kept up the whole day was equally harmless. 
The guns were then brought nearer to the place to destroy 
the gate, to which the before-mentioned bridge led. The 
weather was still frightful; four inches of snow lay on the 
ground, and an icy wind must have brought to the memory 
of some of the older officers the retreat from Moscow. At 
midnight, a reconnaissance showed that the gate at the end 
of the bridge was shattered, but that an inner gate, protected 
by a turn in the vaulted passage, was untouched. On the 
23rd the guns on the Mansoura took up a position at 
450 yards from the bridge. Whilst they were firing, simul- 
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taneously a sortie from the town and an attack from the rear 
by Ahmed’s cavalry tried the firmness of General de Rigny’s 
half-frozen and starving men to the utmost. They, however, 
beat off both attacks. In the afternoon the marshal issued 
orders that at midnight General de Rigny was to assault 
from Coudiat Aty the centre gates on the west side, while 
the marshal attacked the one gate on the south. As an omen 
of success this day the weather cleared up. The attacks 
were made with great gallantry, but in both cases the powder 
bags for blowing in the gates were not available when 
wanted—the bearers had been probably killed—and after 
suffering severe loss the troops were drawn off. The marshal, 
having literally almost exhausted his food and ammunition, 
at once gave the order to begin the retreat. The account of it 
given by M. Rousset and the Duc d’Orléans reads like the 
story of a nightmare, so full is it of horror. Starvation, fatigue, 
constant attacks of the enemy, the capture and massacre by 
them of wounded and sick—not a single tragic element is 
wanting. The troops, however, encouraged by the firm 
countenance of the marshal, the Duc de Nemours, and many 
gallant officers, chief among whom was Changarnier, who 
commanded the extreme rearguard, maintained their firm- 
ness and cohesion, and the column, escaping destruction, 
reached Bona on December 1, after a march of 100 miles. 
In three weeks it had lost more than 700 men killed or died 
of disease. About 3,000 of the 6,000 who re-entered Bona 
were received into hospital, besides 288 wounded. As a 
natural consequence of this sad termination to his criminally 
rash enterprise, Marshal Clausel was recalled, and was suc- 
ceeded by Lieut.-General Comte de Damrémont. 

Public opinion in France was much excited by this dis- 
astrous affair, and the Government resolved to wipe out the 
recollection by a brilliant success. The strength of the 
army of Africa was raised from 31,000 to 43,000 men, and it 
was determined after stilling Abd-el-Kader, either by force 
of arms or a treaty, to concentrate all efforts on the capture 
of Constantine. In order to deal with Abd-el-Kader, General 
Bugeaud was sent to Oran, and, arriving at the beginning 
of April, commenced negotiations with the emir. Suspect- 
ing, however, that the latter was insincere, he organised a 
column of 7,000 or 8,000 men, with which he arrived at 
Tlemcen on May 20, 1837. Having thrown a sufficiency of 
food and stores into the Méchouar he relieved the garrison 
which, under Captain Cavaignac, had endured uncom- 
plainingly, for six months, great privations, On the 23rd he 
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reached the entrenched camp at the mouth of the Tafna, 
which it was resolved to destroy. On May 30 he concluded 
a peace with the emir, knowing well that all the French 
resources were required for the conquest of Constantine. All 
the province of Oran that was reserved for the French was 
a certain zone round the towns of Oran and Mostaganem, and 
in Algiers a territory vaguely indicated. In the meantime, 
the mountainous country of the Isser, which bounded the 
province of Algiers on the east, had been excited to a rising 
by Abd-el-Kader. The Comte de Damrémont, after some 
sharp fighting very creditable to the French, put down this 
movement. He then turned to the Hadjoutes, who were on 
the point of being crushed when the news of peace arrived. 
He was then free to deal with Constantine. 

The Government desired before undertaking hostilities to 
endeavour by negotiation to gain the submission of Ahmed, 
the Bey of Constantine, and to use him as a counterpoise to 
the growing power of Abd-el-Kader. Ahmed, however, puffed 
up by his success of the preceding year and encouraged by 
the hope of Turkish assistance, was found to be imprac- 
ticable, and nothing remained possible but war. While 
negotiations were proceeding every endeavour had been 
made to shorten the route of the army. <A port had been 
fortified at Mjez Ahmar, nearly halfway between Bona and 
Constantine. Between Ghelma—a regular fort which had 
been occupied since the preceding expedition by Colonel 
Duvivier and a strong garrison—a road practicable for wag- 
gons had been constructed, protected by intermediate fortified 
camps. At Mjez Ahmar all the material, stores, and troops 
were to be concentrated before commencing as an army the 
difficult march of more than fifty miles to Constantine. In 
May, June, and July Duvivier had fought several brilliant 
and successful actions with Almed’s troops, especially one 
on July 16. Large reinforcements came from France, and 
throughout the French army there arose a most enthusiastic 
desire to take part in the expedition. Among those who 
wished to serve in the campaign was the Due d’Orléans. 
In spite of the strenuous opposition of the king and the 
cabinet, he at length succeeded in overcoming that opposi- 
tion, and obtained the post of commander-in-chief of the 
expedition. One of the arguments of which he made use to 
persuade the king deserves to be recorded, and borne in mind 
by all princes: ‘To-day there is only one way of obtaining 
‘ pardon for being a prince, that is to do in everything more 
‘than others,’ The Duc de Nemours was equally anxious 
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to share in the honour and perils of the campaign, and 
indeed had some claim for permission to accompany the 
army sent to avenge a disaster at which he had been present. 
But, political considerations rendered it undesirable that both 
brothers should be absent at the same time. Eventually, 
after a severe internal struggle, the Duc d’Orléans made up 
his mind to an act of noble renunciation in order, as he ex- 
pressed it, to avoid family disunion. His own correspondence 
shows how bitterly he felt the disappointment of his most 
cherished hopes just as they were on the point of fruition. 
It being decided that the Duc d’Orléans was not to go, the 
Comte de Damrémont obtained the command. 

The army assembled at Mjez Ahmar was organised in 
four brigades. The commandant of the artillery was Lieut.- 
General Vallée, an officer celebrated as one of the ablest 
officers of his arm in Europe, while the commandant of the 
engineers was Lieut.-General de Fleury. The infantry num- 
bered 7,000 men, the cavalry 1,500, the artillery 1,200, and 
the engineers 1,000. Distributed among the four brigades 
were six field and ten mountain guns. The siege train 
consisted of four twenty-four pounders, four sixteen pounders, 
two eight-inch howitzers, four six-inch howitzers, and three 
eight-inch mortars, besides 200 rockets, and fifty wall-pieces. 
The number of led and draught animals exceeded 2,500. 
The commissariat carried rations for fourteen days, and in 
addition each man carried eight days’ subsistence and a faggot. 
In order to compensate the soldier for this increase of load, 
he was lightened by his sabre and pouch &c. being left 
behind. The Duc de Nemours commanded the first brigade, 
General Trézel the second, General Rulliére the third, and 
Colonel Combes the fourth. It was arranged that the army 
should march in two columns with twenty-four hours’ interval 
between them. On October 1 the advanced guard set off; 
on the 6th at noon the whole army assembled on the height 
of Mansoura after only a few cavalry skirmishes. 

Ben-Aissa had strengthened the fortifications of the town 
and trained and exercised the garrison, which, raised to 6,000 
men, comprised 500 excellent Turkish gunners. After a 
careful examination it was decided to make from Coudiat 
Aty an attack on the west face of the town, while some 
batteries on the Mansoura sought to silence the guns of the 
Casbah and to take obliquely and in reverse the ramparts of 
the front of attack. The work of constructing batteries 
was begun without loss of time; on the 7th at daybreak 
General Vallée visited Coudiat Aty and determined to erect 
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a breaching battery at 435 yards from the place. That 
morning the garrison made a sortie against the Mansoura, 
which was snuffed out in a quarter of an hour, and one of 
1,000 men of a most determined character against Coudiat 
Aty. This last sortie was aided by an attack from the rear 
of between 2,000 and 3,000 Arab horsemen. After hard 
fighting and some loss this sortie also was repulsed and the 
horsemen were drawn off. 

Towards 5 p.m. a violent, unintermittent, glacial rain set 
in and greatly impeded the aiming of the batteries. The 
downpour had rendered almost impracticable the ramps con- 
structed by the engineers, and three siege guns fell to the 
bottom of a deep ravine. Hence the opening of fire which 
had been fixed for daybreak on the 8th was countermanded. 
The combined battalions of the Zouaves and 2nd Light 
Infantry volunteered to recover the three siege guns men- 
tioned, and, aided by some pontooneers, completed their 
arduous task on the 10th. On the night of the 7th and 8th 
the batteries and works were carried on under great diffi- 
culties, the rockiness of the soil rendering it necessary to 
construct the parapet of sandbags; but when these reached 
their destination it was found that nearly all the earth in 
them had been washed away. The following night the 
weather was even more horrible, but the troops, knowing that 
at daybreak the batteries were to open, worked with spirit. 
At 7 a.m. on the 9th a twenty-four pounder from the Man- 
soura gave the signal for the opening of all the siege bat- 
teries. It was fired by the oldest soldier of the 2nd Light 
Infantry, who had been invited to perform that office by the 
artillery, as an acknowledgement of the exertions of his 
battalion in recovering the pieces which had fallen into the 
ravine. Towards 1 p.m. the Turkish guns became silent. 
Orders were given to the French artillerymen to economise 
their ammunition, but the mortars continued to fire at their 
previous rate. It had been hoped that the bombardment 
with incendiary shells would burn the town and bring about 
a capitulation, but either there were no fires or the fires were 
promptly extinguished. General Vallée recognising the fact 
that the batteries on the Mansoura had produced their 
maximum effect, ordered most of their armament to be trans- 
ferred to Coudiat Aty. This difficult task was accomplished, 
but while it was in preparation most serious discussions took 
place among the chiefs of the army. The subject of debate 
was whether, on account of the bad weather, the con- 
sequent misery of the troops, the little progress made, the 
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loss of horses and mules, and the fact that only six days’ 
provisions remained, it would not be prudent to raise the 
siege. The commander-in-chief, however, was resolute and 
confided to a general officer that he intended to remain 
before Constantine till the last biscuit was eaten. On the 
forenoon of the 10th the rain ceased, and after fifty-six 
hours of incessant downpour the sun shone out. During the 
night of the 10th and 11th a new breaching battery was 
constructed at 160 yards from the place. It was an audacious 
proceeding, especially as it was impossible to construct safe 
approaches to it from the rear, but time was of more im- 
portance than human lives. On the morning of the 12th the 
governor-general, accompanied by the Duc de Nemours and a 
crowd of staff officers, dismounted in rear of the batteries, 
and was examining the state of the breach when General 
Rulliére remarked to him that the spot was dangerous. 
‘C’est égal,’ he replied calmly. The next instant he was a 
corpse, having been struck in the stomach by a round shot. 
General Vallée, as next senior, assumed the command. At 
1 p.m. the advanced breaching battery opened with terrific 
effect. At 6 p.m. the breach was practicable. That night 
the order for the assault at 6.45 a.m. the next day was issued. 
The troops destined for the assault were organised in three 
columns—the first, under Lieut.-Colonel de la Moriciére, of 
forty sappers, 300 Zouaves, and the flank companies of the 
2nd Light Infantry; the second, under Colonel Combes, of 
eighty sappers and 500 men from three regiments; the 
third, 500 men of detachments from five regiments of 
infantry. There is a little discrepancy between Marshal 
Saint-Arnaud on the one hand, and the Due d’Orléans 
and M. Rousset on the other. The former says that there 
were three columns of assault and a reserve. The two latter 
assert that there were only three columns, and as they pro- 
bably received information from the Due de Nemours, who 
was general of the trenches and within 120 yards of the 
breach, their account is more reliable than that of one who 
was only a subaltern on the occasion. According to M. 
Rousset, a most singular conversation took place between 
De la Moriciére, who commanded the leading column, and 
General Vallée the night before the assault :— 


* Colonel,” said he to him, “are you quite sure that the column 
which you will command will be energetic to the last?” “Yes, 
General ; I answer for it.” “Are you quite sure that the whole of 
your column wiil accomplish the passage from the battery to the breach 
without firing and without pausing?” “ Yes, General; not a man will 
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pause, not a shot will be fired.” “ How many men do you think you 
will lose in the passage?” ‘ The column will be four hundred and fifty 
strong. [have calculated to-night that in front of the breach there will 
not be fired more than four hundred shots per minute. Only a fifth 
of the shots will tell; I shall not lose more than from twenty-five to 
thirty men.” “Once in the breach, have you calculated what. your 
losses will be?” “That depends upon the obstacles which we en- 
counter. The besieged at that moment will have a great advantage 
over us. Probably half the column will be destroyed.” “Do you 
think that, that half of the column being destroyed, the other half will 
not give way?” “General, were three-quarters of the column killed— 
were I killed myself—as long as an officer remains standing the handful 
of men who have not fallen will penetrate into the place and will know 
how to maintain themselves there.” ‘Are you sure, Colonel?” “ Yes, 
General.” “Reflect, Colonel.” ‘I have reflected, General, and I stake 
my head upon the result.” ‘ Very good, Colonel ; assemble your officers 
and announce to them that if we are not masters of the town to-morrow 
by ten o'clock, at noon we shall be retreating.” “ General, to-morrow 
at ten o’clock we shall be masters of the town or dead. Retreat is 
impossible. The first column of assault, at all events, shall not be in 
the retreat.” ’ 


During the early morning the batteries swept the breach 
with grape to prevent the defenders from barricading it. 
The sun rose on a clear and warm day, and the soldiers, ac- 
cepting the fine weather as a good omen, cried, ‘ Mahomet 
‘ disappears; Jesus Christ is on duty for the week.’ 

At 7 a.m. only five round shot remained, and General 
Vallée ordered a last salvo to be fired, in order to raise clouds 
of dust. It was arranged that as the breach was only wide 
enough to allow twenty-five files to pass abreast, the advance 
should be made by successive bodies of that strength, which 
arrangement would diminish the loss. 

The last salvo was fired, the wearied artillerymen sank 
half asleep beside their guns; the signal was given, and 
De la Moriciére rushed forward. In passing over the space 
between the batteries and the breach only two of his men 
were wounded. De la Moriciére and two other officers 
were the first to reach the summit of the breach. To the 
dismay of the stormers, there seemed to be no means of 
entering the town. At length passages were found, and in 
three parties the first column advanced. The opposition 
which each had to encounter was most obstinate and deadly. 
When the first column had passed through the breach the 
second column advanced in support. Scarcely, however, had 
they reached the breach than a terrific explosion was heard, 
so close at hand that men of the second column were 
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almost suffocated and blinded by the cloud of dust and 
débris in which they were enveloped. It was the result 
of an accidental explosion of a large amount of powder in 
open chests in a neighbouring archway which De la Mori- 
ciére was trying to force. A crowd of scorched, bleeding, 
and blackened figures rushed back through the breach, 
exclaiming in their agony, ‘Save yourselves, my friends ; 
‘we are all lost; everything is ruined. Do not advance. 
‘Save yourselves. After a few minutes of stupefaction 
and darkness, however, the cloud cleared away, the officers 
shouted ‘Forward!’ and the men gallantly and nobly 
responded. Then ensued a series of desperate contests, 
often hand to hand, house after house stormed, and the de- 
fenders killed to the last man, officers and men falling by 
scores as they gradually forced their way onwards. At 
length, when the struggle had continued for three hours, 
the last sparks of resistance were stamped out and the town 
passed into the hands of the French. Their triumph had 
cost them dearly. A note in the Duc d’Orléans’ book says: 
‘ Among the killed at the assault of Constantine the officers 
‘ figure for a fourth, the sergeants for another fourth; the 
‘ officers and sergeants have, therefore, only left to the soldiers, 
‘ten times more numerous, the half of the chances of 
‘death.’ Of the officers, twenty-three were killed and fifty- 
seven wounded. In the battalion of the Foreign Legion, in 
which Saint-Arnaud was serving as lieutenant, out of sixteen 
officers two were killed and three wounded. Of the fifty men 
whom Saint-Arnaud commanded on the day of the assault, 
ten were killed and eleven wounded. It must not, however, 
be supposed that the heavy loss in officers was due to the 
fact that the men needed leading. Never had French 
soldiers fought more gallantly than they did on that bloody 
but glorious October 13, 1837. The explanation of the 
great proportion of casualties among the officers is probably 
this. The streets and passages were narrow, allowing of a very 
small front; naturally the officers were in the front rank. 
House after house had to be stormed ; and, equally naturally, 
the officers claimed their right to be first through the narrow 
door, up the dark staircase. Among the wounded was De 
la Moriciére, who narrowly escaped with his eyesight from 
the explosion. Of the killed, none gave up their lives with 
more unaffected stoicism than that distinguished and rising 
officer, Colonel Combes. When leading his men in the centre 
of the town he was struck by a bullet. Nothing but a 
nervous movement showed that he was wounded. Giving his 
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orders to continue the movement which he was executing, 
he walked back, refusing to allow anyone to accompany him. 
In the breach again wounded, again only a muscular twitch. 
Stalking stiffly into the battery with his sword raised, he 
made a clear report to the Duc de Nemours of the progress 
of the struggle. ‘But, colonel, you are wounded.’ ‘No, 
‘ monseigneur, [ am killed;’ and then, turning toa surgeon, 
said, ‘ Doctor, I have need of you.’ The next day he died. 

For the capture of Constantine General Vallée received the 
biton of marshal, and was named Governor-General of 
Algeria. He arrived at Algiers on November 20, 1837. 
Almost immediately he found himself involved in a dispute 
with the emir. The latter had appointed as his consul at 
Algiers an Italian, who made himself so obnoxious that the 
French Government refused him ‘his exequatur.’ Abd-el- 
Kader wrote a most insolent letter to the marshal. Next 
arose difficulties from the vague delimitation of the province 
of Algiers in General Bugeaud’s treaty with the emir. The 
emir made an attack on some Turks who had received a 
kaid from the French, and executed that kaid. In fact, the 
emir only awaited a favourable opportunity to resume 
hostilities. Nearly two years, however, elapsed without any 
striking incidents. Progress was made in subduing the pro- 
vince of Constantine, and occasional little expeditions took 
place, but none of any great importance. This interval of 
comparative tranquillity was employed in constructing a 
large network of fortified camps and minor posts connected 
by roads surrounding Algiers, at a distance varying from 
twenty to twenty-five miles from that town, 

In the autumn of 1839 the Due d’Orléans assumed com- 
mand of one of the two divisions, which the marshal assembled 
at Mila, about 75 miles 8.W. of Bona. ‘The force numbered 
5,300 men with six mountain howitzers, and was accompanied 
by 900 mules carrying provisions for ten days. The army 
quitted Mila on October 18, 1839, and reached Sétif on the 
21st, where a deluge of rain detained it till the 25th. It 
was generally supposed that the object of the expedition was 
to open a communication through the mountains which inter- 
posed between Sétif and Bougie. On the 26th, just as the 
advanced guard was about to enter the road to Bougie, it 
suddenly wheeled to the left and marched in the direction of 
the Biban, the celebrated Portes de Fer, a formidable pass 
leading from the province of Constantine into the plain of 
Algiers. On the 28th a general order announced that the first 
division—under the Due d’Orléans—reinforced by the 17th 
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Light Infantry and two squadrons, was to force the passage, 
while the second division proceeded to Constantine. That 
day the first division traversed the little Porte de Fer. The 
secret had been so well kept that the enemy did not even 
suspect the design. 

This pass consisted of a defile, on each side of which 
were two rows of rocks absolutely perpendicular, and 
along which flowed an insignificant stream nearly filling it. 
The breadth of the defile varied from 3} to 6} feet, affording 
just sufficient space for horsemen to pass in single file. Its 
length was nearly four miles, and as it was winding at every 
step it could have been enfiladed by an enemy occupying the 
top of the cliffs, from 260 to 390 feet high. The slightest 
opposition from the enemy, or a mere shower of rain, would 
have caused the destruction of the division. Fortunately no 
enemy appeared, and an impending storm did not burst till 
half an hour after the completion of the passage. It re- 
quired seven hours to thread this defile. The Duc d’Orléans 
says of it that a few men with stones could stop an 
army. It was impossible to observe the usual military pre- 
cautions, for the heights could be neither crowned nor 
turned. What he did, therefore, was to send a company of 
voltigeurs in front to ‘double’ through the defile, with 
orders when they had reached its mouth to return by the 
height till they arrived on a level with the division. Two 
rearguard affairs were the only incidents which took place 
on the march between the pass and Algiers, which was 
reached on November 2, the duke embarking for France on 
the 6th. 

Abd-el-Kader chose to consider the passage of the Biban 
as a violation of the treaty of the Tafna and an act of 
hostility, made a formal declaration of war, and sent his 
emissaries in every direction to rouse the Arabs and Kabyles 
against the infidel. On November 20 the storm burst. Arabs 
and Kabyles from every quarter surged over the plain, 
killing many colonists, burning, plundering, and destroying 
crops and buildings. On the next day a detachment march- 
ing to meet and escort the mail from Blida was, as well as 
reinforcements sent to their aid, entirely destroyed by a body 
of 1,500 Arabs, who carried off as proofs of their prowess 
108 French heads. 

Marshal Vallée had now to decide as to the system on 
which he should carry on the war. His system was the 
defensive, that of General Bugeaud the offensive. His idea 
was that in the place of numerous flying columns toiling 
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fruitlessly after their active foe should be substituted the 
occupation and fortification of certain chosen positions 
which the enemy would be certain to attack. Thus he had 
written in August to Marshal Soult; but when the war 
broke out in November he practically abandoned his theory, 
and evacuating half his entrenched camps and blockhouses, 
he formed out of the garrisons a moveable column of 
2,500 men, destined chiefly to protect the Sahel, the district 
to the west and south of the city of Algiers. The number 
of men present under arms in Africa was on December 1 
39,624. On November 25 he had, therefore, written to the 
Government declaring that 12,000 additional men were in- 
dispensable. They were granted him; and with them came 
the Due d’Orléans, accompanied by his brother, the Due 
d’Aumale, at that time only sixteen years of age. In the 
meanwhile the marshal had not been inactive. On Decem- 
ber 14 General Ruilli¢re with five thousand men marched 
from Bouffarik to succour and revictual General Duvivier, who 
commanded the town of Blida and the entrenched camp 
close to it. So vigilant were the Kabyles, aided by a battalion 
of the emir’s regulars, that, though separated but by a short 
distance, the town and camp could not even communicate 
with each other. Just before reaching the entrenched camp 
the expeditionary force had a skirmish. On arrival it was 
found that the garrison had for three days suffered from thirst, 
the Kabyles having obstructed the conduit by which water 
was supplied. On the return of the column it was, as usual, 
followed and attacked, but the foe was easily driven off. In 
this little expedition the French loss was ten killed and eighty 
wounded. As soon asthe column retired Blida and the camp 
were again blockaded. Marshal Vallée marched in person, 
at the head of four or five thousand men, to relieve and re- 
victual it. A brilliant little action was fought at Oued-el- 
Alleg. The hero of the fight was Colonel Changarnier, who 
had so greatly distinguished himself in command of the 
rearguard in the retreat from Constantine two years pre- 
viously. The enemy were completely routed by a bayonet 
charge of Changarnier’s regiment, the 2nd Light Infantry, and 
the marshal in person led the pursuit by the cavalry for two 
miles. Reinforcing the garrison with three battalions, the 
marshal returned to Algiers, and again the camp and town 
were subjected to a blockade and constant skirmishes. The 
winter and spring passed away with constant skirmishes and 
little expeditions. During February most of the reinforce- 
ments asked for had arrived, and the army of Africa was 
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close on sixty thousand strong. A change of Ministry and 
a hesitation on the part of the new Cabinet caused the com- 
mencement of the serious campaign to be delayed. In the 
beginning of April 1840 the marshal was informed that he 
might carry out his plan, and on the 13th of the month the 
Due d'Orléans and the Duc d’Aumale disembarked at Algiers. 
The field army which the marshal organised consisted of ten 
thousand men with four batteries and six hundred mules. It 
was organised in two divisions and a reserve, the Duc d@’Orléans 
commanding the 1st division and having his young brother 
as orderly officer. On April 27 the army crossed the Chiffa, 
moving due east into the country of the Hadjoutes. About 
4 p.m. the troops of the Ist division were beginning to instal 
themselves in a bivouae on the banks of Lake Halloula 
when a large body of horsemen attacked. Arms were hastily 
unpiled, cooking kettles emptied, and the ranks formed. 
The action which ensued was almost entirely between the 
cavalry on both sides, and repeated charges took place. 
This was the first fight of the Duc d’Aumale, and he gave 
noble promise of his subsequent distinguished career. When 
the Due d’Orléans directed the Chasseurs d’Afrique to charge, 
the Due d’Aumale presented himself to carry the order, and 
when the regiment charged the gallant boy rode stirrup to 
stirrup by the side of the colonel. Two days the marshal 
lingered near the scene of the fight, apparently wishing to 
tempt the emir down from the mountains. At length, on 
the 29th, he did descend, and paraded with manifest inso- 
lence before the French army at the head of ten thousand 
horsemen. At length he carried his audacity to such an 
extent that he actually penetrated through the small interval 
between the lake and the French position. Every one 
expected that the marshal would have profited by this 
chance of catching his opponent en flagrant délit. The 
signal to fall on was anxiously awaited, but not a word came 
from the marshal. At length, after an hour’s waiting, the 
marshal faced about his troops and followed the emir. From 
that day the soldiers lost all confidence in the marshal as a 
handler of troops. On May 2 the army reached Haouch 
Mouzaia, about eighteen miles north by west of Médéa and 
at the foot of the mountains. Constructing a large redoubt to 
serve as a secondary base, the marshal on the 7th marched 
for Cherchell. There he received from Oran three battalions, 
and from Algiers a large amount of ammunition and food. 
On the 11th the army found itself back at Haouch Mouzaia, 
and on the 12th marched towards Médéa. To the Due 
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d’Orléans with his division was assigned the task of forcing 
the celebrated col. The 2nd division and the 17th Light 
Infantry were told off to guard against any attack made 
from the plain. The Ist division was organised in three 
columns of attack. The first, seventeen hundred strong, 
under General Duvivier, and composed of a battalion from 
each of the following regiments—2nd Light, 24th, and 21st 
—was to make a wide turning movement to the left—east— 
carry the highest peak of the range, and then to move along 
the ridge to the col. The second column, under Colonel de 
la Moriciére, was to make a less wide movement, and to 
assault the range halfway between the peak and the col. 
The third column was to make a direct attack by the carriage 
road constructed by Marshal Clausel four years previously. 
While preparations were being made the words of the emir’s 
regulars were distinctly heard; they were given in French. 
The bugle and drum calls were also French. That morning, 
as the 2nd Light Infantry were passing the Duc d’Orléans, 
a drummer of the emir’s regulars beat the call for the 
sergeant-majors of companies. 

‘Well, gentlemen of the Second Light,’ said the prince, 
smiling, ‘are yeu not going to answer?’ Immediately the 
sergeant-major of the nearest company, making a speaking- 
trumpet of his hands, cried out, ‘ In a minute—in a minute, 
‘colonel, we are coming;’ and the Due d’Orléans, his 
officers, and all the battalion, burst out laughing; and the 
men, put by this bit of camp wit in a good humour, marched 
with a brisker step to the fight. 

Without going into detail, it is sufficient to say that the 
combinations of the Due d’Orléans were successful, but the 
suecess was purchased with considerable loss. The Second 
Light Infantry, under its colonel, Changarnier, climbed the 
almost precipitous ascent, using their hands as well as their 
feet, clinging to branches and rocks, helping each other up 
under a telling fire to which they did not return a single 
shot. Close to the top Changarnier, under cover of a rock 
which almost protected them, gave his men ten minutes’ 
halt to take breath. Above were, on successive stages as it 
were, three field-works garrisoned by regulars. After the 
short rest Changarnier gave the signal for the assault. The 
first field-work, with a comparatively low parapet, was 
carried with a rush; the second, a stronger work, gave more 
trouble, but from that also the defenders were quickly 
driven. There remained a large redoubt on the peak, the 
key of the position. ‘T'o lessen the loss Changarnier made 
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his men circle close under the base, and direct their steps 
towards a ravine which seemed to lead on to the summit. 
All of a sudden the Second Light Infantry were swallowed up 
inacloud. Their progress was thus arrested, but at the same 
time they were covered from the aim of their opponents, 
whose bullets whistled over their heads. At the end ofa 
quarter of an hour the cloud drifted away, and the Second 
Light Infantry were saluted at short range by the fire of a 
battalion of regulars who had issued from the redoubt. Forty 
Frenchmen fell, but their comrades without an instant’s hesi- 
tation sprang at their opponents, broke them, and, following 
up the fugitives, entered the redoubt close at their heels. The 
trumpeters then sounded with vigour the regimental march, 
thus announcing to the entire army that the battle was 
virtually won. Seldom has a finer feat of arms been performed 
than that of the Second Light Infantry on that day. The rest 
of the programme was duly carried out. The casualties 
were numerous in proportion to the number of men actively 
engaged. The number of killed and wounded in the whole 
army was over 300 men, of whom the Second Light Infantry 
—apparently two battalions—had for its share 188 ; and the 
24th Regiment, 40. On May 20, having victualled and 
garrisoned Médéa, the marshal commenced his return march 
with an enormous convoy. That very day the rearguard was 
attacked, and so hardly pressed that the marshal, at the 
instance of the Due d’Orléans, at length reinforced it with a 
battalion of Zouaves under De la Morici¢ére. With their 
help the enemy was checked, and, night coming on, the 
fighting ceased. The loss of the French was heavy for a 
rearguard affair in which only six battalions were engaged, 
being 350. The emir suffered rather less. On the 22nd the 
troops re-entered their cantonments, and a few days later the 
princes embarked for France. 

During the marshal’s absence the environs had been 
harassed by continual incursions. These were checked by 
the return of the army, but on June 4 it again took the field 
with Miliana for its objective. On the 8th, after a slight 
engagement, the town was reached, but was found to be in 
flames. These were soon extinguished, and after a three 
days’ halt the marshal resumed his march, leaving behind 
him a small garrison. As usual, the enemy attacked him 
on his departure, and, though driven off, inflicted a loss of 
124 men killed and wounded. Crossing a mountain ridge, 
the army descended into the valley of the Chélif, and, after 
following its course for some distance, recrossed the ridge, 
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passed within sight of Médéa, and on June 14 bivouacked 
in the Bois des Oliviers, which had been the scene of so much 
sharp fighting on various occasions. 

On the march much damage was done to crops, huts, &c., 
but the enemy was not provoked to make a stand after the 
12th. Arab cavalry had at a distance observed the march of 
the column, but the infantry of the emir was nowhere to be 
seen. Had he occupied the col, or would he occupy it before 
the army could reach it? On the former supposition it 
would be desirable to surprise him, on the latter to antici- 
pate him. At midnight a strong detachment under Colonel 
Changarnier started in the most profound silence, found the 
col unoccupied, and took post there. At dawn the rest of 
the army followed. Scarcely had the rearguard emerged 
from the Bois des Oliviers when the enemy entered it and 
opened a hot fire. Simultaneously the convoy was attacked 
on both flanks and thrown into disorder. The enemy had 
been found at last with a vengeance, and it was on almost 
the same ground, almost under the same conditions, as on 
May 12 that the fight took place. In support of the rear- 
guard stood Changarnier, with four flank companies of his 
regiment, surveying the action and burning to take part in 
it. The marshal called Changarnier to his side, and said, 
‘They are making a mess of it down there; goand set things 
‘right.’ It was a difficult order to carry out, for a general 
officer commanded the rearguard. However, with infinite 
tact Changarnier, having led back his four companies, made 
suggestions to the general which the latter appropriated ; 
and the rearguard, assuming the offensive, drove back the 
enemy. The action had been costly to the French, for the 
wounded alone reached 380. ‘That evening the army 
bivouacked in the neighbourhood of the col. 

The marshal appears to have halted till the 19th, in order 
to cover the transport of his wounded to Blida—possibly, 
also, because in reality he was undecided as to what step 
he should take next. On the morning of the 19th Chan- 
garnier was suddenly sent for by the marshal. He found 
the latter anxious, preoccupied, and undecided. The gene- 
rals and most of the colonels had represented to him that 
it was of importance that he should be careful of his 
weakened regiments, harassed by marching, fighting, and 
the burning sun. They had pointed out that new operations 
in the face of an enemy both furious and numerous might 
lead to a check or even a disaster. The marshal, however, 
felt that it was necessary to revictual Médéa and Miliana, 
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In this dilemma he sought for counsel from the young 
colonel of the Second Light Infantry. Changarnier did not 
hesitate to recommend an immediate expedition. That even- 
ing the force bivouacked in the Bois des Oliviers. Again the 
marshal sent for Changarnier and asked him if his opinion was 
still the same. The answer was Yes; that there were still 
enough troops to post everywhere, and to beat the emir if he 
sought to bar the way. The marshal then said that he was 
not very well, and that, moreover, he would be obliged to 
remain at Médéa, in order to superintend the system of 
fortification, which the commandant was extending too much. 
‘ We shall regret you, marshal, but we will second General 
* Schramm so energetically that—-——’ ‘Do you suppose I am 
‘thinking of him ?’ interrupted the marshal. ‘It is you 
‘who understand what is required ; it is you who have the 
‘necessary resolution; it is you who shall command.’ On 
June 20 the column reached Médéa. The next day a general 
order announced that Changarnier was to command a column 
formed of all the available troops, the generals and colonels 
senior to him being left behind. The column numbered 
4,600 men. On the 22nd, a few minutes before the dawn, 
the cavalry and half the infantry started on the road to the 
col. The emir directed all his troops to take up position 
in the ravines which bordered the road to it. The advanced 
guard marched slowly on, while the remainder of the infantry, 
the artillery, and the convoy hastened along the road to 
Miliana. When Changarnier thought that the main body had 
gained enough ground he caused the advance guard to turn 
off suddenly, and by a diagonal march, gaining the Miliana 
road, to become the rearguard. This was General Bugeand’s 
stratagem, and for the third time it was successful. The 
next day Changarnier reached the mouth of the defile lead- 
ing to Miliana. Guarding the crests, and at the same 
time holding the entrance, he sent the convoy on to the 
town. The cavalry of the emir came up and strove to force 
the entrance, but were repulsed. Two hours later, during the 
return march, the regulars of the infantry arrived, but 
Changarnier could not induce them to fight a general action. 
With, therefore, only alittle skirmishing the column effected 
its junction with the rest of the army just outside Miliana. 
On July 2 the entire force marched to Blida, destroying as 
they went ; and on July 3 Changarnier and De la Moriciére 
received the information that they had been promoted to 
the rank of maréchal de camp. Changarnier had taken four 
aud a half years, and De la Moriciére six years and eight 
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months, to pass through the grades of major, lieutenant- 
colonel, and colonel. 

The marshal had flattered himself that he had firmly 
established French authority in the valley of the Chélif, 
and that communication between Algiers on the one hand, 
and Médéa and Miliana on the other, were open. He 
deceived himself: the enemy, closing in on the rear of every 
expedition as the water closes in on the path of a ship, 
blockaded both Médéa and Miliana, loosely, it is true, but 
sufficiently to prevent any but strong columns advancing 
beyond artillery range from the ramparts. On August 27 
the marshal, persuaded that there was a shorter and better 
road between that and the Col de Mouzaia, despatched 
Changarnier from Blida with a strong combined brigade 
and a convoy of mules, to try and discover that shorter 
route. It was shorter in distance as the crow flies, but 
more difficult and dangerous. Fortunately the enemy never 
anticipated a march through this district, otherwise there 
might have been a disaster. On the 28th Médéa was reached 
after a little skirmishing. The next day Changarnier re- 
turned, this time by the col. The enemy had thought he 
would return by the way he had come, and had prepared to 
fallon him in a defile. Recalled in haste, some of the 
emir’s regulars advanced against a flanking detachment, 
covering the cavalry, artillery, and baggage, by this time 
well on their way to the col. The Tirailleurs de Vincennes, 
when the enemy were within 200 paces of them, fell back 
rapidly. The regulars, encouraged, dashed after them, when 
all of a sudden they found themselves on the bayonets of 
the 2nd Light. The shock was terrible, but short; at its 
close one hundred corpses of the enemy lay stretched on the 
ground, while their comrades fled for shelter to the Bois des 
Oliviers. The next day Changarnier arrived at Blida. 

Even the plain round Algiers was overrun by hostile 
parties, rendering communication difficult. On September 18 
Changarnier, being at Algiers on inspection duty, was in- 
formed by the marshal that forty men were besieged in one 
of the most advanced posts to the east and ordered to relieve 
them. Under pretext of an inspection he collected from the 
nearest posts at the Maison Carrée 1,800 men that evening. 
The men were directed to come in undress and carrying 
nothing but cartridges and three rations. Marching all 
night he surprised, just before dawn, the enemy’s infantry 
close to the post which he had come to relieve. At daybreak, 
on the other side of a stream, Changarnier saw 1,200 Arab 
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horsemen, with a red squadron of the emir’s regular troops 
in the centre. The three squadrons of chasseurs, supported 
by infantry on each flank, crossed the stream and charged 
straight at the red squadron. The Arabs soon fled, leaving 
129 of their number lying on the ground. The victors only 
lost a score of killed and wounded. That evening, leaving 
his troops to follow him next day, Changarnier entered the 
marshal’s residence to report the success of his mission. 

Miliana had been victualled on June 23 for three months. 
At the beginning of September the marshal had sent word 
to the commandant that he was about to send a strong con- 
voy. Week followed week without anything being done. 
Changarnier, uneasy, spoke to the marshal, who sought to 
justify himself by the difficulty of mobilising a sufficiently 
strong column, so great had been the ravages of fever, so 
much were the troops absorbed by the numerous posts. At 
length, on the night of September 27 and 28 a messenger, 
disguised as an Arab, brought the marshal such information 
about the state of Miliana that it was evident not a day was 
to be lost. Changarnier, summoned before dawn, was that 
evening at Blida, twenty-five miles distant, organising a 
convoy which he gave out was for Médéa. It was only at 
the bivouac at Haouch Mouzaia that the troops learnt that 
they were going to Miliana. After some fighting he arrived at 
his destination with four battalions, 400 Chasseurs d’Afrique, 
two companies of engineers, and a mountain battery. On 
his entry he was horrified. There remained a certain amount 
of food, but it was damaged. Had not death been busy the 
whole of the troops must have died of hunger. One quarter 
of the men were in hospital, half in the cemetery. Death 
seemed to have marked the unhappy garrison out for his 
especial prey, for even after being brought back to Algiers 
he seized his victims day by day, so that of the 1,260 
men left at Miliana on June 23 only seventy survived 
on December 31. Reducing his force to a dangerous state 
of weakness by leaving a fresh garrison of 1,200 men, 
Changarnier led his little column with so much skill that 
he reached Blida on October 7 with a loss during the whole 
expedition of 302 killed and wounded. That he got back 
at all was highly creditable to him and his troops. <A few 
weeks later Miliana was revictualled. 

In the province of Oran matters seemed to have retro- 
graded five years for the French. In August 1840, however, 
De la Moriciére was appointed to the command of the divi- 
sion, and soon by his activity and energy checked the rising 
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tide of Arab domination. In the province of Constantine, 
however, the lieutenant of the emir had ventured on a 
regular invasion. In short, notwithstanding that the French 
troops had won much honour, they had gained no sub- 
stantial successes, no victories with solid results, no con- 
quest over the moral of the natives. Marshal Vallée had 
been granted three years to try his system of the defensive, 
of continual escorts of convoys, and he had failed signally. 
The nation was tired of the constant heavy drain of lives 
and money without any real progress in the direction of 
conquest or conciliation. At length, on Marshal Soult’s 
ministry being formed, a royal decree of December 20, 1840, 
recalled Marshal Vallée, and replaced him by General 
Bugeaud, with whom a completely new era and entirely new 
system commenced. 


Art. III.—1. Report of the Scientific Results of the Voyage 
of H.M.S., * Challenger’ during the years 1873-76, under the 
command of Captain George S. Nares, R.N., F.R.S., and the 

t late Captain Frank Tourle Thomson, R.N. Prepared under 

ty the superintendence of the late Sir C. Wyvinur THomson, 
Kut., F.R.S., and now of Joun Murray. Zoology, vols. i. 
to xxxii. 1880-1889; Botany, vol. i. 1885, vol. ii. 1886; 
Physics and Chemistry, vol. i. 1885, vol. ii. 1889; Narra- 
tive of the Cruise, vol. i. 1885, vol. ii. 1882. Published 
by Order of her Majesty’s Government. 

2. Log Letters from the ‘Challenger’ By Lord GrorGe 
Campbetn. London: 1876. 

3. The Cruise of H.AMLS, ¢¢ hallenger? By W.S. J. Spry, RN. 
London: 1876. 

4. The Voyage of the ‘Challenger’: The Atlantic, a preliminary 

Account of the general Results of the Exploring Voyage of 
IT.M.S. § Challenger? during the year 1873 and the early part 
of the year 1876. By Sir C. Wryvitie Tomson, Knt., 
F.R.S. In two vols. Published by Authority of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. London: 1877. 

5. At Anchor. By J.J. Witp. London: 1878. 


6. Notes by a Naturalist on the ‘Challenger’ By H. N. 
Mosetey. London: 1879. 





OFTRY and romance, philosophy and religion, have each 
an unseen world. The highest efforts of human intel- 
ligence have been directed from age to age towards the 
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wonders of these mysterious realms. Only the mightiest 
seers behold their inhabitants face to face. The common 
run of men receive with ready faith, or sometimes with ready 
disbelief, the message of the recording prophets, and one 
man boasts of his insight, while another boasts as loudly 
that he sees nothing at all. But almost all of us, mystics 
and materialists alike, desire an unseen world of some kind 
into which our thoughts may wander away from the pressure 
of vulgar toil and familiar anxieties. The stargazer is will- 
ing to people the planet Mars with husbandmen and sur- 
veyors and Arctic travellers. ‘To every man, in the consti- 
tution of his own mind and the internal structure of his own 
body, there is an unseen world, all the workings and mys- 
teries of which no single lifetime suffices to explore. In all 
centuries but the present there have been boundless oceans, 
trackless continents, undiscovered islands, possible but dis- 
puted Antipodes, to excite the imagination and encourage 
adventure. It was left to our own epoch, and almost to the 
present generation, to realise that there is an unseen world 
of vast extent and teeming with treasures, not inaccessible 
like the stars, not mazily intricate like the human mind, not 
all but exhausted like the field of geographical discovery, 
but lying as it were beneath our feet, and ready to yield up 
to the simple contrivance of a net and a rope numberless 
forms of life on which human eyes had never before gazed. 
The waters of the ocean cover about iive-eighths of the 
surface of the globe. High as the mountain chains and 
peaks ascend above the level of the sea, so far below 
that level do its waters in places descend. A coating 
of liquid of perhaps an average thickness of two miles 
seems little when compared with the globe’s total dia- 
meter of eight thousand miles; but when this  rela- 
tively thin covering is regarded from a different point of 
view, and estimated as the residential property of marine 
organisms, we observe that it comprises millions upon mil- 
lions of cubic miles of available space, in which all the cities 
and farms and forests of the upper air, with the men and the 
beasts and the birds and the reptiles and insects that live in 
them, might all be buried and distributed as an inconsider- 
able deposit. On the rare occasions when it ‘snows butter- 
‘ flies,’ when an army of locusts ravages a large tract of 
country, when the air is darkened for miles by the wings of 
multitudinous birds, the mind is forcibly affected by the 
enormous profusion of living creatures which the land can 
produce and support. For the ‘barren ocean’ te compete 
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with it in this respect would seem at the first thought out of 
the question, and yet it does compete, and not only competes, 
but probably far outstrips the land in the variety of its 
species, as well as no doubt immeasurably exceeding it in 
the whole number of living organisms. For though ‘the 
‘azure deep of air’ be used for transit by creatures with 
wings, it is no settled habitation for any of them apart from 
some more substantial platform, whereas every stratum of 
the ocean may be the resting place or customary dwelling 
for creatures that can swim. Hence the comparison between 
land and sea in regard to space for occupation is such that 
for every square mile of land the sea can offer far more than 
acubie mile of water. Room to live in, it is true, is not 
enough by itself to satisfy sentient beings, apart from an 
otherwise favourable commissariat. Light and warmth and 
food and drink and shelter are amongst the commonest 
wants of existence, and to judge by human feelings, a pres- 
sure of much more than fifteen pounds to the square inch of 
bodily surface makes life scarcely worth living. We our- 
selves are so nice and particular as to object to the constant 
presence of magnesia in the fluids we imbibe. Like the 
buffaloes of the prairie we should travel far to a ‘salt lick’ 
rather than be without salt altogether, and yet too much salt 
junk soon palls upon our appetite. In comparing the advan- 
tages of terrestrial with marine existence, it was early ob- 
served that, though the ocean was sometimes wine-coloured 
and boisterous with a kind of drunken mirth, yet its plains 
knew not the vintage of the cheerful grape. Though the 
ancients could not by analysis declare how much chloride of 
sodium and chloride of magnesium, how much carbonate of 
lime, what sulphates and how much of each, went to the compo- 
sition of ocean salts, they knew well enough that the taste of 
sea water was disagreeable and repugnant. Fishes are cold- 
blooded animals, and to the casual observer appear to have 
little wit and less voice. As for the other zoological tribes 
in which the sea abounds, the names of many are readily 
used as terms of reproach, so that great contempt is implied 
when we call a man a sponge, a molluscous animal, an in- 
vertebrate, a creature without a backbone. The thought of 
beings spending their existence deep down in the ocean, far 
from its floor as well as far from its surface, has something 
so chilly and cheerless in it, something so suggestive of dis- 
reputable vagrancy and discomfort, that it was scarcely ever 
entertained till experience had made the fact itself exceed- 
ingly probable. Above all, the possibility of animals inha- 
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biting the oozy bed of the unfathomed depths was, until re- 
cently, scouted for what seemed very satisfactory reasons. 
Animal life is ultimately dependent upon the vegetable 
kingdom, and that kingdom in turn is dependent upon the 
light of the sun. Miles below the ocean surface the sun- 
light cannot penetrate, or, at all events, vegetation, with all 
its powers of bottling up the solar rays, cannot there, so far 
as at present known, maintain an existence. The water at 
very great depths is in most parts of the world near the freezing 
point. Further, the pressure upon every square inch of the 
surface of a body under three miles of sea water, instead of 
being about fifteen pounds as in atmospheric air, is three 
tons, or in other words six thousand seven hundred and twenty 
pounds. It was not perhaps irrational to suppose that a 
sponge or a delicate fish would be crushed into nothingness 
if each square inch of its surface were subjected to such a 
weight as a score of the strongest coalheavers in the world 
would stagger under. It rather humbles one’s pride in the 
prowess of human reason to see how sometimes its apparently 
most cogent and most readily accepted arguments suddenly 
lose all their force when unexpectedly confronted with facts. 
The skilled ornithologist, after pointing out that the owl in 
the barber’s shop was so badly stuffed that it could not be 
taken to represent either an owl or any possible member 
of the bird creation, might well be disconcerted when the 
impossibility stepped down from its perch, and proved to be 
not a stuffed owl, but a live one. Even lawyers and law- 
givers, theologians, and political economists have occasionally 
made mistakes ; and the votaries of natural science are also 
human. Now that we know that animal life can be and is 
supported under enormous pressure in the cold, dark depths, 
where even kelp and sea-moss take no foothold, reason is 
equal to the task of explaining how the difficulties of the 
position may be encountered. Though plants cannot grow 
without sunlight, yet, when their life in the upper regions of 
the sea is over, they may sink, as diatoms undoubtedly do, 
through all depths to the bottom. Even if the deepest- 
living animals had’no access to vegetation they might derive 
the benefit of it through a chain of consumers, ending with 
themselves, but beginning with vegetable feeders. Many of 
the dwellers in the deep sea have no eyes, and are therefore 
comparatively unaffected by the absence of light; for others 
that have eyes the gloom is relieved by the luminous organs 


which they or their neighbours possess. The temperature, 


we may be assured, is well suited to the permanent inhabit- 
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ants of each region, so that those surrounded by water 
nearly at the freezing point would not thank us for warming 
it for them, any more than the Eskimo is pleased when a rise 
of temperature sets everything adrip in his pavilion of ice. 
The pressure too, however stupendous to our imagination, is 
evidently borne without concern by creatures which are 
themselves permeated by fluids of the same density as the 
surrounding medium. Though also to our taste the chemis- 
try of sea water is unpalatable, we know that most marine 
animals cannot live without it; and while terrestrial 
life is limited in its distribution, and often put to sore 
straits by the scanty supply of fresh water, to the denizens 
of the sea the resources for the quenching of thirst are always 
at hand, never failing, and practically infinite. 

The navigator when he ventures into unknown waters 
desires to ascertain by sounding how far beneath his vessel 
the ground lies. With a view to anchoring he often needs 
also to know the nature of the ground itself. So long as 
shoals and reefs are avoided, it makes little difference to a 
ship whether it be sailed over fifty fathoms or five thousand, 
and so long as the anchor will bite securely the captain will 
not in general concern himself with the question whether the 
bottom be composed of red mud or green, blue mud or coral 
sand. But the use of the sounding instrument could not 
fail to beget curiosity. To hear that a sea is unfathomable 
is sufficient to excite in many an enterprising mind an 
earnest desire to fathom it. Sir John Ross in 1819 with an 
instrument of his own invention, the deep-sea clamm, 
brought up mud with worms in it from a depth of a thousand 
fathoms. This and some other evidence of the capacities for 
life in the deep sea was for a long time lost sight of, and it 
was generally supposed and argued that what is called the 
bathymetrical limit of life was to be found at about three 
hundred fathoms depth. Besides the quickening of interest 
in the flora and fauna of the world at large that dates from 
Linneus, it may be presumed that the study of marine 
zoology received a considerable impulse, at least in our own 
cjuntry, when in 1768 Joseph Banks, a young man of 
fortune and education, taking with him a retinue of eight 
attendants, including the accomplished Dr. Solander, volun- 
teered to accompany Lieutenant Cook on his first voyage 
of discovery round the globe. James Parkinson, his artist 
especially for objects of natural history, died on the voyage, 
but the drawings he made during it are still preserved in the 
British Museum, and it is singular that it should never have 
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been thought worth while to publish scientific memorials of 
an interest so exceptional. From that time to this there have 
been many expeditions of high repute from various countries, 
which have made important additions to our knowledge of 
marine zoology. But these additions would have been 
limited almost exclusively to the littoral and shallow-water 
fauna, and to those pelagic animals whose range is at or near 
the surface of the high seas, had it not been for the contri- 
vances successively devised for deeper exploration. Ball’s 
dredge, invented in 1838, is said to remain, after the lapse of 
half a century, practically unexcelled. The sounding instru- 
ment with detaching weights, invented in 1854 by Brooke, 
an officer of the United States Navy, was in 1860 combined 
with Ross’s deep-sea clamm to form the ‘ Bulldog’ sounding 
machine, for surveying the route of a telegraph cable. The 
achievements of this instrument, together with the plucking 
up in the same year of a telegraph cable that had been lying 
at a depth of 1,200 fathoms in the Mediterranean, gave 
positive ocular demonstration that living creatures could be 
gathered from beneath much more than a mile of superincum- 
bent water—that is, from beneath a pressure of much more 
than a ton to the square inch. During the second cruise of 
the ‘ Porcupine’ in 1869 Captain Calver suggested that 
hempen tangles should be attached to the frame of the 
dredge, and multitudes of specimens of some classes of 
animals were captured by this contrivance. Crabs and star- 
fishes, for instance, instead of avoiding the frayed strands of 
rope as they are dragged along the ground, clutch them and 
retain their hold with extreme pertinacity. Three or four 
years later the adaptation of the fisherman’s trawl to scienti- 
fic research was thought of. By the‘ Challenger’ it was used 
much more frequently than the dredge for exploring great 
depths. The great trawl beam sweeps a far wider area, 
a consideration of no mean importance when the letting down 
and hauling in of the instrament employed occupies several 
hours. Moreover, the trawl net being double, constructed 
on the same principle as a lobster pot, a fish once pocketed 
cannot swim out again, as it may from the dredge net. 
Nevertheless, for obtaining some of the residents of the 
ocean floor, such as corals and mollusks, it is thought that 
the trawl with its beam is less suited than the dredge with 
its iron lip, and that the scarcity of specimens of some 
classes in the ‘Challenger’ collections may be due to an 
inadequate method of capture rather than to the rarity in 
the deep sea of the classes themselves, 
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Sounding machines do not act till they reach the bottom, 
and then grip and bring up a small piece of the actual floor 
of the ocean. As distinguished from these, dredges, trawls, 
and tow-nets have all had a defect incommon. They have 
gone down and come back open-mouthed. Hence the 
question at what depth any particular organism was 
captured by them is often impossible to answer. With 
many kinds of animals, it is true, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the dredge or trawl which contains them hs 
taken them from the floor of the ocean. In this category 
may be included burrowing annelids, encrusting sponges and 
corals, polyzoa, and brachiopods, and many other creatures, 
such as sea urchins and sea spiders, which by their structure 
and habits are precluded, unless when attached to other 
animals, from ranging to any great distance above a solid 
platform. The deplorable condition in which fishes some- 
times reach the surface, with eyes starting out of their heads, 
swimming-bladder forced out of the mouth, almost all the 
scales stripped from their bodies, and every muscle loosened, 
indicates that they have come from a region of vast pressure, 
which, as already explained, is equivalent to saying that 
they have come ‘from a vast depth. But there are many 
cases in which these presumptions do not arise, and many 
more in which direct evidence would be preferred to that 
which is only circumstantial. To meet this special want, 
since the return of the ‘Challenger’ expedition different 
forms of apparatus have been invented, among others one 
by Mr. W. E. Hoyle, till lately assistant editor of the 
‘Challenger’ reports, and one by the present Prince of 
Monaco a little before his accession. By the latter inge- 
nious contrivance it is arranged that the machine should go 
down closed, open automatically by means of a spring 
shutter on reaching the bottom, and be again closed by ‘ 
messenger’ before the upward journey is commenced. 

The ‘ Challenger’ itself could not be provided with imple- 
ments, the want of which has only become known and 
appreciated during the examination of its vast acquisitions. 

No ship ever before was sent out so amply equipped for the 
purposes of natural history research. No ship ever before 
enriched the domain of science with so astonishing an 
accumulation of forms of life previously unknown. No 
expedition ever before demanded a literature so extensive 
for the record of its results, nor can the records of any 
other expedition compare with these for variety of subject, 
for minuteness of descriptive detail, for unstinted fulness of 
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costly illustration, or for the number of specialists engaged 
upon them. Thousands of new species have been added to 
the lore of the zoologist, new birds, new fishes, new insects 
and spiders, new shells, new cuttlefish, new crabs and 
shrimps and star-fishes, and multitudes of other new animals 
such as the lay people are wont to dismiss from notice with 
aversion or contempt, but which inspire the naturalist with 
wonder and admiration, sometimes at the delicate beauty or 
gorgeous colouring of their outward form, always at the 
marvellous mechanism, be it elaborate or be it simple, of 
their inward structure. The reporters who have described 
and named these organisms, and discussed their affinities, 
and who have investigated the botany, chemistry, geology, 
and other scientific results of the expedition, were chosen 
without regard to nationality or language, with the result 
that, in various parts of Great Britain and Ireland, in the 
United States of America, and in almost every country of 
Europe, men were found ready to spend years of zealous and 
laborious endeavour upon the task of investing their reports 
with the highest utility and completeness. 

These reports, comprised in forty-nine or fifty * quarto 
volumes, of which only the last two or three remain to be 
issued, may be regarded as constituting a great encyclopedia 
of marine zoology and of other information connected with the 
whole natural history of oceanic islands and of the oceans 
themselves. The growth of interest in such subjects may be 
partly measured by the circumstance that the Government of 
the United States, when publishing the grand work descriptive 
of the exploring expedition of the years 1858 to 1842 under 
Commodore Wilkes, was content to issue an edition of only 
one hundred copies, whereas the edition of the ‘ Challenger’ 
reports issued by our own Government consists of seven 
hundred and fifty copies, and even that number is likely to 
fall short of the demand. Besides this great series of 
volumes, there is an immense dispersed literature of pre- 
liminary notices, special papers, and discussions of particular 
points, scattered over scientific periodicals and the journals 
and transactions of learned societies during the last fifteen 
or sixteen years. To these the general reader is little likely 
to have recourse, but there have been published also several 
more or less popular accounts of the voyage, by any one of 
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_which he will find his interest vividly excited. Lieutenant 
Lord George Campbell, having on his promotion returned to 
England from Valparaiso a few months before the expedition 
was concluded, published in 1876, under the title of ‘Log 
‘ Letters from the “Challenger,” ’ a volume so full of life 
and youthful spirits that dangerous hazards and discomforts 
the most distressing incline us rather to laugh than to cry 
in sympathy with the buoyant-hearted describer. Out of 
personal adventures, out of birds, beasts, fishes, and 
zoophytes, out of men and women, savage or civilised, dressed 
or undressed, out of successes and failures, out of pleasures 
and hardships, out of science or sailing, he gathers materials 
for chapter after chapter of agreeable recital. He loses his 
heart pretty frequently, now to the ‘ beloved little marmoset 
‘monkeys, with long hair and tails and tiny deprecating 
‘ faces’ at Bahia, in Brazil, now to the white-throated molly- 
mawks that come out of the grass and stand unconcernedly 
beside him in Nightingale Island; at Tongatabu to ‘one 
‘ beloved little girl about five years old, her hair black, thick, 
‘and wavy, floating about her shoulders,’ who presently, 
out of compliment to her admirer, disfigures ‘her pretty 
‘ little face with a streak or two of ultramarine ;’ at Kandavu 
in the Fiji Islands to ‘a vision of beauty, a young girl, 
‘ evidently of some rank, from her dress, wearing a white skirt 
‘ reaching below the knee, and an upper sleeveless garment 
‘to match,’ who is paddled away in her own canoe before he 
can make further acquaintance; and yet again to another 
enchantress in these same Fiji Islands, when he sees a canoe 
being dragged down to the water by two girls and an old 
man. ‘Two girls? No! only one girl; the other was a 
‘ Hebe—a goddess of beauty, although a brown one. A 
‘ perfect model of symmetry and grace, an houri, I tell you! 
‘ Draped in a rough Bath towel, a hibiscus blossom or two 
‘in her yellow hair, and pretty )—she was beautiful! and to 
“her would I give the apple before all others I have seen.’ 
In a style of course far more restrained, and with a much 
larger proportion of the work devoted to the natural history 
and scientific results of the expedition, was Sir C. Wyville 
Thomson’s book, ‘The Voyage of the “ Challenger”: The 
‘ Atlantic,’ published in the beginning of 1877, the year 
after the ship’s return to England. In these volumes also 
there is an abundance of interesting incident, and the more 
technical parts are made as lucid and readable as the subject 
matter permits. A large number of excellent illustrations, 
and maps and diagrams, give additional value to this hand- 
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some work. As implied by the second title, the scope of it 
is limited to the ocean nearest home, explored in the first and 
last parts of the voyage, and it thus includes those early 
months of 1876 with which, as already explained, the ‘ Log 
‘ Letters ’ were not concerned. Another account, entitled 
‘The Cruise of H.M.S. “ Challenger,” ’ had been published 
just previously by Mr. W. J. J. Spry, one of the ship’s staff 
of engineers. The merit and value of Mr. Spry’s volume 
have been attested indirectly in the selection of it by the 
authorities of Rugby School as a holiday task book, the 
perusal of which must for almost any lad of intelligence have 
had more of holiday than of task in it. In 1878 Dr. J. J. 
Wild, the artist of the expedition, published a volume called 
‘ At Anchor,’ regarding the results, as he was well qualified 
to do, from an artistic standpoint. In the following year 
Professor Moseley’s ‘ Notes of a Naturalist on the ‘ Chal- 
‘“lenger”’ appeared. That this volume was well received by 
the public may be inferred from the fact that the first, and 
unfortunately the only, edition was speedily sold out, and 
since then the owners of copies have been so little inclined 
to part with them that it is rare for one to come into the 
market. 

The several works that have been mentioned, although 
all of them by members of the expedition, were still either 
unofiicial or of a preliminary character. An authoritative 
report on a grander scale was yet to come. But almost 
before a commencement of it had been made, Sir Wyville 
Thomson, who, as director of the scientific staff, was ex- 
pected to produce it, died just as he was entering upon his 
tifty-third year. As this occurred on March 10, 1882, nearly 
six years had elapsed since the return of the ‘ Challenger’ 
to Spithead at 9.15 p.m. on May 24,1876. In estimating 
the use that had been made of this considerable interval, 
several circumstances must be taken into account. From 
the Cape of Good Hope there had been sent home sixty-one 
large cases of zoological and other specimens collected 
during the year 1875. From Sydney, in Australia, the col- 
lections made during the Antarctic cruise were despatched 
to England in 1874, in sixty-five large boxes and ten casks. 
From Hong Kong the gatherings since the ship had left 
Sydney were transmitted to England in 1875, packed in 
129 cases and several casks. Further consignments were 
despatched from Japan, and finally the ship itself reached 
home in 1876, richly stored with the collections of the 
last twelve months of the voyage. Anyone in the least 
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acquainted with dredging will understand that it must have 
been a titanic labour, not only in the first instance on board 
ship, but subsequently at home to arrange these vast gather- 
ings for distribution to the specialists who were to describe 
them. Whether these specialists themselves were to be 
selected only from that wide but nameless group, the subjects 
of the British Empire, or by a wiser and more liberal policy 
from the world at large, was for a time the subject of some- 
what embittered controversy. While on the one hand Sir 
Wyville Thomson’s time and strength were deeply mort- 
gaged by these and kindred claims upon his attention, 
and by the examination of that part of the collection in 
regard to which he was himself a specialist; on the other 
hand there is also reason to believe that to begin with 
his health was already undermined by the fatigues and 
unaccustomed strain of a protracted and laborious voyage. 
Even the gay young lieutenant, under little responsibility, 
with ankles ever ready for the dance, enjoying  every- 
thing he saw, making friends with everyone he met, not 
unreasonably proud of belonging to an expedition that was 
meant to be historic, in spite of all shows pretty plainly 
that before the third year was ended his mind had become 
possessed by nothing so much asa passionate longing for home. 
What were in this respect the feelings of the staid scientific 
professor, more advanced in life, a landsman, one with whom 
it largely rested whether the whole magnificent experiment. 
should be a success or a fiasco, may be judged from a pathetic 
passage towards the close of his work on ‘ The Atlantic’ :— 


‘Our friends in England,’ he says, ‘in the early part of the year 
1876 may well remember the continued north-east winds which lasted 
until far on in the spring. These winds were dead in our teeth, and 
as our coal and fresh provisions began to get low, we in our weariness 
and impatience were driven to the verge of despair. At length, hope- 
less of any relenting, we resolved to go into Vigo and get some coal 
and some fresh provisions, and a run on shore. As we steamed up 
Vigo Bay on the 20th of May, the Channel Fleet, under the command 
of Captain Beauchamp Seymour, one of the finest squadrons of iron- 
clads ever afloat, gradually resolved itself, ship after ship, out of the 
mist. They were just gathering, and their tale was nearly complete, 
but before we left next day the fleet consisted of her Majesty’s ships 
“ Minotaur,” ‘ Iron Duke,” ‘“ Monarch,” “ Resistance,” ‘ Defence,” 
“Black Prince,” “Hector,” and the despatch boat “Lively” in 
attendance. As we rounded the stern of the “Defence” to our 
anchorage, her band struck up the air, “ Home, Sweet Home,” and 
tried the nerves of some of us far more than they had ever been tried 
among the savages or the icebergs.’ 
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Upon the death of Sir Wyville Thomson it became a ques- 
tion with the Government of the day whether such reports 
as were ready should be at once published, and the whole 
cencern wound up as speedily as possible. To prevent such 
a result, which every man of science must have regarded as 
simply deplorable, Mr. Murray, a man of energy and decision 
of character, stepped into the breach. Besides having been 
one of the naturalists of the expedition, he had, in conse- 
quence of Sir Wyville Thomson’s declining health, already 
in the beginning of 1882 been entrusted with the editorial 
duties of the ‘Challenger’ Office in Edinburgh. Of the 
special difficulties which lay before him in taking upon his 
shoulders the mantle of the previous director, it is not here 
necessary to say more than that they have been successfully 
encountered and overcome. 

The official report of the voyage was now put as it were in 
commission, and at length in 1885 two large quarto volumes 
were published entitled, ‘ Narrative of the Cruise of H.M.S. 
*« Challenger,” with an Account of the Scientific Results of the 
‘Expedition.’ The book perhaps is unique of its kind, for 
though on the title page only five names appear as sponsors 
for it, in reality, as explained in the prefatory note, between 
fifty and a hundred authors and artists have been con- 
cerned in its production. Professor Moseley’s ‘ Notes of a 
‘ Naturalist’ have been to a great extent incorporated in it, 
and it is probably for that reason that they have not been 
reprinted in a separate form. With these have been skilfully 
combined extracts from the journals of the other naturalists 
and the naval officers. The long array of contributors to the 
technical reports have furnished compendious descriptions of 
the results arrived at in their several departments. Thirty- 
seven fine photographic plates had already been printed 
under Sir Wyville Thomson’s direction. Very numerous 
woodcuts of scenery, animals, and instruments, by Dr. Wild 
and other artists and observers, and some coloured plates, 
among which are two especially pleasing sketches of Pacific 
islanders by Lieutenant Swire, lend beauty and interest to 
the pages. Not only does the work escort its reader over a 
voyage of 68,890 nautical miles, right round the world, going 
up and down and across the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and 
dipping into the Antarctic Circle, but it carries him as occa- 
sion offers through the whole range of marine zoology. It 
discusses the botany and geology of oceanic islands, their 
insects and crabs, their reptiles and mammals, and the many 
species of their innumerable birds. It takes notice by the 
way of men and manners, not to speak of women and 
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costumes, both in the East and in the West. In regard to 
the sea itself, it discusses the composition of the brine, the 
currents, temperatures, depths, deposits, besides giving all 
sorts of information about dredges, trawls, sounding-lines, 
slip water-bottles, current-drags, deep-sea thermometers, and 
other devices connected with its exploration. Of winds, 
tides, shoals, harbours, surveys, sailing directions, the un- 
nautical reader gradually becomes conscious how much he 
has to learn. 

Of the risk of navigating little known waters in a dis- 
covery ship some hint is given in the instructions which 
Captain Nares before starting received from the Hydro- 
graphical Department of the Admiralty. He is reminded of 
the desirability of settling the position of several small isles 
and reefs about a hundred miles south of the Solomon 
Islands, especially ‘ Neptune Reef, which was erased from 
‘the chart by Captain Denham, but on which a vessel has 
‘since been wrecked.’ The ‘Challenger’ came within seeing 
range of Wilkes’s Termination Land in the Antarctic Ocean, 
but saw nothing of it. In their course to Japan they sailed 
over the position of ‘ Lindsay Island,’ supposed to be a piece 
of land four miles long and forty feet high. They came close 
on one day to the assigned place of a recently reported reef, 
called Meteore, but could not perceive it, while on the pre- 
vious day they had gone full speed astern to avoid a reef 
which proved only to be the moonlight falling on the water 
through a rift in the clouds. In navigation the perplexity 
caused by not finding land where you expect it is generally 
a trifle compared with the unpleasant surprise of suddenly 
finding it where you do not. What with the subtle action 
of untabulated and varying currents, what with the slow 
upward growth of coral and its attendant accumulations, 
what with the general but incalculable forces of upheaval, 
whether slow or abrupt in their movement, the mariner 
can always depend on exciting possibilities. At Camiguin 
Island in the Philippines a volcano ‘burst forth in July 
‘1871 from some low land on the west of the island, and 
‘in two months had thrown up a hill two-thirds of a mile 
‘long, one-third wide, and about 450 feet high.’ In January 
1875 this voleano had ‘ attained a height of 1,950 feet and 
‘was stillin vigour.’ This was on land, but the same sort of 
thing occurs under water, and it is needless to observe that 
the result may considerably interfere with the accuracy 
of charts however carefully prepared before the ocean in 
labour had brought forth its mountain. 

One of the principal dangers, and the greatest obvious one, 
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encountered by the ‘ Challenger,’ was in a sudden and violent 
storm of wind and snow, when surrounded by icebergs in 
the far south. It was in more tranquil, and therefore 
less impressive weather, that the semi-zoological observation 
was made of an iceberg, which ‘calved in the forenoon, 
‘making a considerable commotion in the water near it.’ 
Scattered through the ‘ Narrative’ there are numerous prac- 
tical statements and pieces of advice, in which ordinary 
readers can only take an unpractical interest, such as the 
remark in regard to traversing the chill southern ocean any- 
where near the fog-haunted Crozets, that ‘ vessels in running 
‘down their easting would do well to avoid them.’ But at 
any rate, anyone who may have been misled, by the delight- 
ful study of ‘The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. 
‘ Aleshine,’ into the delusion that little more is needed for 
navigation in the Pacific than a life-belt, an oar, and a 
German sausage, will gather a very different inference from 
the ‘ Narrative of the Cruise,’ and will hope that if ever it 
should be his lot to steer his bark among the Admiralty 
Islands, he may have the ‘ Challenger’ survey of that group 
in his cabin. 

In considering the expense to the nation involved in the 
expedition, it ought not to be forgotten how much work, 
not showy or popular, but solid and of permanent import- 
ance, was done by it, in surveying harbours, in making 
known facts about tides, currents, climates, prevailing winds, 
opportunities for obtaining provisions in out-of-the-way parts 
of the world, and in otherwise supplying information of value 
to a maritime and commercial people. How the Gulf Stream 
is produced is nowadays explained to the meanest under- 
standing by a working model, and it is becoming a part of 
general education to comprehend the influence of oceanic 
circulation upon food supply and climate, and ultimately 
upon the comfort of human beings. Hence those portions of 
the ‘ Narrative ’ which explain the course and action of cur- 
rents and the causes that set them flowing in the several oceans 
will not be unappreciated ; but it is often far from easy at 
once to see or to explain the practical utility of each addition 
to the sum of human knowledge, because many threads, so to 
speak, must be woven together before the wearable garment 
is produced ; and because when the seed has been sown we 
have still to wait for the ripening of the grain, the grinding 
of the corn, the baking of the bread, before the soul of the 
consumer can be satisfied. Many of the results of deep-sea 
exploration are of great scientific interest, although it may 
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be long before they can be transmuted into bread and meat. 
One of the singular discoveries of deep-sea exploration has 
been that every here and there in the abysses there is a vast 
pocket of water, a kind of submarine lake, comparatively un- 
influenced by the general circulation. The naval staff of the 
‘Challenger’ were charged with the onerous duty of repeat- 
edly taking serial temperatures, that is, of ascertaining the 
warmth of the water at different depths in any particular 
locality. By means of self-registering thermometers this was 
carried out at almost every sounding station for each hun- 
dred fathoms down to fifteen hundred, and sometimes for 
each twenty-five, oreven each ten fathoms, of the upper layers. 
Below fifteen hundred fathoms the intervals were longer, 
because the differences to be measured were proportionally 
smaller. With certain exceptions the waters of the ocean 
are found to become by successive though very unequal 
steps colder and colder towards the bottom. But in the 
Celebes Sea it was found that while the warmth of the water 
varied down to 700 fathoms, below that it had a uniform 
temperature down to more than 2,000 fathoms, indicating 
that the whole lower mass of water was cut off from the 
general oceanic circulation by a ridge rising to within 700 
fathoms of the surface. So, also, in regard to a region 
where the water descends to 2,650 fathoms, the ‘ Narrative’ 
observes : ‘ There can be little doubt that the uniform tem- 
‘perature of the water from the depth of 1,500 fathoms 
‘to the bottom between the New Hebrides Islands and 
‘ Australia, is caused by the “Coral Sea’’ being cut off from 
‘ the colder water by an elevated ridge on the floor of the 
‘ocean, over which the greatest depth of water cannot 
* exceed 1,300 fathoms.’ 

In analysing the deposits from great depths in mid-ocean 
it was observed that down to about 2,500 fathoms there was 
generally a large proportion of carbonate of lime, due in 
great measure to enormous numbers of the tiny shells of fora- 
minifera. Below this depth the percentage of carbonate of 
lime decreased as the number of fathoms increased, and the 
chalky globigerina ooze was replaced by a red clay. It was 
soon ascertained that the disappearance of the shells from 
the greater depths was due to the fact that the carbonate of 
lime was gradually reabsorbed from them by the ocean water 
as they slowly descended through it. It was then at first 
supposed that a certain residuum from these shells formed 
the red clay; but Mr. Murray’s further investigation of the 
question proved that the red clay was due to the disintegra- 
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tion of the pumice which is very generally distributed over 
the ocean. Some of the areas of red clay were remarkable 
for the yield of sharks’ teeth, earbones of whales, nodules of 
manganese, volcanic lapilli, and cosmic spherules. It is evi- 
dent that a meteorite, blazing for a moment as it comes into 
contact with our atmosphere, and then showering itself down 
in almost impalpable dust upon the surface of the globe, will 
not choose one depth of water rather than another upon 
which to fall; and it is also known that whales and sharks 
are just as abundant over one sort of ooze as over another ; 
but the simple reason why the teeth and bones and spherules 
are found in the red clay is that there they are not buried, 
as they are in the chalk ooze, by what has been likened to 
an unceasing rain of the dead shells of foraminifera. 

As a matter of very direct practical interest may be men- 
tioned the observations made by the staff of the ‘ Challenger ’ 
in regard to the reckless destruction in different parts of the 
world of creatures serviceable to man. Thus a Chilian was 
found renting the island of Juan Fernandez from his Govern- 
ment at 2001. a year, principally for the sake of obtaining fur 
seals. The ‘ Log Letters’ remark: ‘ His lease is up next year, 
‘ and as the speculation has not paid him, he intends killing 
* every seal—male, female, and babies—he can get hold of 
‘until that time; he, hitherto, in his own interest having 
‘ observed a close time.’ In regard to the Tristan da Cunha 
group, the ‘ Narrative’ says that ‘the whales, harassed by 
‘the attacks of the numerous ships employed in their 
‘ capture, have gradually departed to localities less easy of 
‘access.’ At Nightingale Island, one of this same group, 
‘four years before the visit of the expedition, 1,400 seals 
‘ had been killed on the island by one ship’s crew.’ The re- 
mark which immediately follows is sufficiently suggestive. 
‘ Seals were very much scarcer in 1873.’ In the remote and 
storm-beaten Heard Island, with a latitude corresponding to 
that of Lincoln, and a climate to that of Greenland, and 
which Sir Wyville Thomson apostrophises as ‘ so far as Lam 
‘ aware the most desolate spot on God’s earth,’ there has been 
an elephant seal fishery established since 1855. The island 
was at that time ‘ swarming’ with sea elephants. Such are 
the conditions of the island that unless the creatures will 
consent to come and be killed in Corinthian Bay, it is im- 
possible to get the oil on shipboard. To this end a gentle 
incentive is necessary. It so happens that the island is also 
frequented by some less valuable animals, known as the 
‘false leopard seal,’ or ‘ Weddell’s seal.” These unhappy 
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creatures are killed solely that whips may be made from their 
skins for whipping the sea elephants away from all landing 
places except the one convenient for their destroyers. The 
numbers of the elephant seals, it is true, were reported at 
the time of the expedition to be still nearly as plentiful as 
ever, from which circumstance the whalers themselves argued 
that there must be other islands thereabouts where they keep 
up the breed. The ‘Narrative’ opines, on the contrary, 
that if they had any other place of resort they would never 
come to this one, where they are so much harassed. 

It is a humane proceeding, and not an unusual one on the 
part of exploring vessels, to place on uninhabited islands 
such domestic animals as may have a fair chance of thriving, 
and thereby constituting a supply of food for the shipwrecked 
sailor. But the ‘ Narrative’ shows that this, like most or all 
other acts of charity, requires to be done with some dis- 
cretion. In the Crozets, already alluded to, Hog Island no 
longer has any hogs. Pigs have in former times been 
landed there, 


‘ but they are now exterminated, for the sealers found them unpalat- 
able, in consequence of their habit of eating penguins. In Good- 
ridge’s time the wild hogs were very fierce and dangerous to approach 
singlehanded, having very large tusks. The sealers are against the 
introduction of pigs into the Southern Islands, as they destroy the 
birds, which are the main chance of support of castaway mariners. 
Rabbits, however, flourish, though they are said to be strong in flavour 
and unpalatable.’ 


The landing of goats upon each of the islands is said to be 
desirable. 

In matters of costume the world seems to be governed 
chiefly by caprice, so that if good sense and good taste in this 
particular were anywhere prevalent to-day, there for that 
very reason we might expect them to be wanting to- 
morrow. The women at the Azores take delight in ‘long, 
‘ full, blue cloaks, coming down to the heels, and terminating 
‘in an enormous hood, which projects, when it is pulled 
‘forward, a foot at least before the face. The men at 
Cape York regard with complacency an absolute free- 
dom of their bodies from any covering whatever. To 
European eyes there is something delightfully quaint and 
artistically satisfying in the costumes of Japan, but the 
Japanese are rapidly adopting the in general esthetically 
atrocious fashions of Europe. In the Friendly Islands the 
Tongans excite our admiration when draped in tappa and 
leaves of the screw pine, but they themselves think it fasci- 
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nating to be rigged out in pea-jackets or cheap muslins ; and 
King George of Tonga is described, when issuing from 
church at the head of the congregation, as a fine-looking old 
fellow, dressed ‘ in black taileoat and white duck trousers.’ 
Of Alexander Selkirk in his lonely exile upon Juan Fer- 
nandez it is said that, when his shoes were worn out, he 
went without any, and notwithstanding this, or as the victims 
of European bootmakers may think, because of it, he ‘ could 
‘outstrip the goats in swiftness and was quite as sure- 
‘footed.’ In the Arrou Islands they have an economical 
custom, which is, however, for various reasons not suitable 
for transplantation into our part of the western werld. 
When it comes on to rain heavily the men take their clothes 
off, and either wrap them round their necks under shelter of 
their large hats, or roll them up inside a large screw pine 
leaf tillthe storm is over, when they shake themselves dry 
and put their clothes on again. 

The botany of the expedition, especially as it regards the 
insular floras, is too large and important a subject to be here 
entered upon. But one may spare a moment of sympathy 
with the collector at Fernando Noronha, where ‘a horrible 
‘ pest, a stinging plant, Jatropha wrens, one of the Euphor- 
‘ biacew, is everywhere very common; it has a thick green 

stem and leaves, resembling those of our common garden 
geraniums in shape, and a small white flower, and is 
covered with fine sharp bristles, which sting most abomin- 
‘ably. To gather specimens they had to be lassoed with a 
‘ string, kicked up by the roots, and carried on board care- 
‘fully slung ona stick. The stinging sensation produced 
‘ by the plant lasts for more than two days, the pain being 
‘ like that of the nettle, but far more intense.’ Some folks 
at home may think it hard that ‘ Hymenophyllum tun- 
* bridgense, var. Wilsoni, the well-known British fern,’ should 
grow abundantly, not in the neighbourhood of Tunbridge 
Wells, but on Marion Island, a desolate spot in the Southern 
Ocean. It is another singular fact of a similar kind that on 
the miserable Heard Island, which has altogether only five 
different flowers, one of the five belongs to the variety of a 
British plant. The behaviour of the rata (Metrosideros robusta) 
in New Zealand may be regarded from different points of 
view, either as an example of successful villany inciting a 
visitation of Nemesis, or as an awful warning against 
admitting into the character the least seed of an evil habit. 
‘It starts from a seed dropped in the fork of a tree, and 
‘ grows downwards to reach the ground; then having taken 
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‘ root there, and gained strength, chokes the supporting tree 
‘ and entirely destroys it, forming a large trunk by the fusion 
‘ of its many stems.’ In tropical countries no doubt the flora 
repeatedly impresses the mind of the observer with a never- 
to-be-forgotten joy, but sometimes in its very grandeur it 
becomes the despair of the botanical collector, who finds that 
the flowers and fruits of the forest trees are far out of reach, 
and that it would take a day at least to fell one of these 
giants. ‘The only hope is for the botanist to lie on his back 
‘and look for blossoms or fruit with a binocular glass, and 
‘then try and shoot a branch down with shot. Very often, 
‘however, the trees are too high for that, and then the 
‘matter must be given up altogether.’ Again, in some 
places, ‘ the rattans are a serious obstacle in excursions in the 
‘forests. The tendrils of these trailing and climbing plants 
‘ are beset with rows of recurved hooks, which, as they are 

drawn across the explorer’s flesh in a dash made to get a 
shot at a bird, or by a stumble, cut into it as readily as 
knives, and inflict a more unpleasant wound.’ 

If the botany of the expedition is a large subject, much 
more the zoology, since above all upon this were its re- 
sources and energies concentrated. A boy being asked what 
novelties were introduced into England in the reign of 
Elizabeth replied, ‘ Potatoes, tobacco, and the Thirty-nine 
‘ Articles,’ apparently supposing that the last item of his 
answer would comprehend any number of new animals and 
vegetables that were likely to have been imported in a single 
reign. For the present reign, however, he would find his 
formula miserably inadequate. The ‘Challenger’ brought 
home fourteen new species of birds, two hundred and fifty 
new species of fishes, thirty-two new species of the cuttlefish 
tribe, forty-nine new species in one out of the three divisions 
of the holothurians or sea cucumbers, and so on with varying 
numbers through the long catalogue of orders and suborders 
of the different classes of animal life, till among the minute 
und microscopically beautiful radiolarians the new species 
are counted by thousands. LKven of the strange insects that 
walk upon the ocean, out of fifteen recorded species, eight 
were first discovered by the ‘Challenger.’ In some groups 
the new species so far outweigh those previousiy known that 
entirely fresh classifications have become necessary. In 
many instances new specimens of rare animals have thrown 
fresh light upon their structure, habits, and relationships. 
Species already well known from one part of the globe have 
been found in new ard unexpected localities. Tribes which 
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had been occasionally represented by a specimen or two from 
what were thought the profound abysses of two or three 
hundred fathoms were found by the ‘ Challenger’ to be com- 
pletely at home in depths of two or three thousand. Iv 
many orders specimens relatively gigantic were met with ; 
the slim sea spider with its span of two feet, its spindly 
legs being over twelve inches long; a sea urchin a foot in 
diameter ; a star fish two feet across; a colonial ascidian 
four feet two inches in length; a sea cucumber a yard long ; 
a hydroid zoophyte with a stem seven feet four inches high. 

Independently of the scientific value of all that was dis- 
covered and observed, the mere oddities of natural history 
are enough to filla volume. Down in the cold depths of the 
ocean a sea anemone uses the tiny darts from its thread cells, 
not as usual for attack or defence, but to build itself a long 
tube in the mud. A marine worm has been found not con- 
tent with the usual vermiform extension in one and the same 
straight line, but which actually puts out branches from 
different parts of the main trunk. There are birds which 
live in holes of the earth, and have to be dug out like 
potatoes. There are deep-sea fishes with a gape so enormous 
and a stomach so distensible that they can swallow down 
others that much exceed their own bulk. There is a little fish 
which prefers jumping along the surface of the water to 
swimming, which is also very nimble on land and difficult to 
catch, and which in the mangrove swamps of the Fiji 
Islands ‘ often sits on the lower branches and roosts.’ On 
the other hand, penguins, which on land go hop, hop, 
hopping like old men in sacks, when once in the water dart 
about like fish, taking their prey with marvellous dexterity, 
coming to the surface for a momentary gulp of air, and then 
diving down again to renew the chase. Here birds beat fish 
in their own element. Sometimes birds are worsted by what 
seem inferior foes, since in one place a metallic starling was 
taken alive out of the net of a spider. Land crabs in various 
parts of the world attract attention. In Bermudas the 
soldier crab carries heavy shells up the hills to puzzle future 
geologists. Another species climbs the mangrove trees. A 
shore crab in the Cape Verde Islands may ‘be seen running 
‘along like a piece of paper blown by a strong wind.’ In 
Ascension Island there are crabs which ‘climb up to the 
‘ top of Green Mountain, and the larger ones steal the young 
‘rabbits from their holes and devour them.’ The famous 
robber crab of the Philippines, that eracks and eats cocoa 
nuts, is itself routed out of its hole and feasted on by the 
wild swine. The large land crabs at Tahiti are very wary 
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and difficult to catch, but an old marine, with the significant 
name of Leary, ‘tied a bit of meat on the end of a string, 
‘fastened to a fishing rod, and by dragging the meat 
‘ slowly enticed the crabs from their holes, and then made a 
‘ dash forward, put his foot on the hole, and so caught them.’ 
But man has by no means a monopoly of ingenuity in the 
animal creation. The goslings of the wild goose at Elizabeth 
Island in the Strait of Magellan scatter at the approach of 
the sportsman, and ‘ dodging behind a tuft of grass, and 
‘ squatting closely under it, are at once safe.’ The ‘ noddy,’ 
though its technical name designates ‘a stupid fool,’ soon 
learns to take a measure of the humanity of human beings. 
Nor were the ‘boobies’ at St. Paul’s Rocks by any means, 
deaf to the teachings of experience. At the first arrival of 
the ‘Challenger ’ they would not move until actually pushed 
off the nest; but late in the afternoon of the same day, 
‘ when it was desired to obtain a few specimens for stuffing, 
‘considerable difficulty was experienced in getting within 
‘ shot of any of them.’ 

Of all that the explorers saw, what it was that moved their 
wonder and admiration most it might be difficult even for 
themselves to decide. Was it an enchanting sunset watched 
from a camping station high up on the ‘ Peak’ of Tenerife, 
or a jewelled humming bird, a ‘sparkling epitome of life 
‘and light,’ in the Brazilian forest? Was it the millions 
of penguins, in their strange noisy malodorous rookeries, 
on the Tristan Islands, or the solitary albatross, now 
soaring over the ship, now sailing round it with careless 
majestic flight? Was it the indescribably lovely colouring 
of the southern iceberg, which in its intensity of white 
and azure blue and deeper tones no painting could realise, 
or in warmer regions the sea all ablaze with phosphores- 
cence from countless myriads of organic creatures? Was 
it nut-brown maiden, or exquisite butterfly, or tropical 
scenery, or strange fish brought suddenly to light from the 
virgin abysses of the ocean ? 

It may be doubted whether the people of this country have 
any adequate appreciation of the work accomplished by the 
‘Challenger,’ or of the services rendered to science by the 
members of the expedition. The vast accumulation of 
knowledge due to this voyage, and now stored up in the 
voluminous reports, may seem to many as unfathomable as 
at one time the ocean still seemed to all; but no doubt, as 
time goes on, these depths also will be sounded, and the 
explorer be rewarded for his toilsome task by revelations not 
yet foreseen of truth and wisdom. 
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Art. IV.—London, Gastein, und Sadowa, 1864-1866. Denk- 
wiirdigkeiten von Graf VirztHum von EcKsTApT. 8vo. 
Stuttgart: 1889. 


HE seventh decade of the nineteenth century, or, to 
speak more broadly, the years which elapsed between 
January 1, 1859, and January 1, 1871, witnessed the most 
important changes which have occurred in the permanent 
relations of the states of continental Europe since the 
peace of Westphalia. The wars of the French Empire 
which succeeded the Revolution of 1789 were more violent 
and destructive, but their effect was transitory, and the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815 succeeded in restoring the 
balance of power, and left the great states and nations of 
Europe in a relative position not widely dissimilar from that 
which they held before the Revolution. The storm which 
passed over the Continent in 1848 shook many thrones and 
gave the Revolution a momentary triumph, but it was short- 
lived. The reactionary party succeeded in quelling the 
popular movement, the continental states reverted for a 
time to their former condition in relation to each other, and 
the treaties of 1815 remained unbroken. There was still 
in existence an international compact to which all the great 
Powers were parties, and although it had been sometimes 
impugned and sometimes partially infringed, these incidents 
were overcome by an appeal to the general principles of 
the settlement, and the rights established by it were acknow- 
ledged to be guarded by international law. But a moment 
arrived at which these rights were held to be of no account ; 
the basis on which they rested was shaken to its foundation ; 
no general compact of the Powers was or is in existence. 
The reign of law, as it had been understood, was succeeded 
by the reign of force: and the result is that the sole defence 
of states and territories is now sought in enormous arma- 
ments which east an intolerable burden on all the popu- 
lations of the Continent, both in the form of universal 
conscription and of taxation. 

For with the Franco-Italian war of 1859 a series of 
events began which swept away the fabric and changed the 
face of Europe. The defeat of Austria on the plains of 
Lombardy, which led to the gradual consolidation of the 
Italian kingdom—the death of the King of Denmark, which 
opened the succession of Slesvig and Holstein—the inter- 
vention of Prussia and Austria in that dispute, which began 
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in a treacherous agreement and ended in a sanguinary 
quarrei—the dissolution of the Germanic Confederation by 
war between its members, and the subsequent military con- 
ventions between Prussia and the minor German states, 
which bound them hand and foot to the Cabinet of Berlin— 
the severance of Austria from her former confederates— 
were events that roused to the highest pitch the national 
spirit of Germany. Prussia, which in 1856 had appeared 
in humble guise at the Congress of Paris, became in 1866 
the leading Power of the Continent, and was already 
looking forward to the conflict, which she saw was in- 
evitable, with her western neighbour. The Emperor Napo- 
leon ILI. had exercised for many years a preponderating 
influence, and may be said to have enjoyed that authority 
abroad and at home which it has ever been the policy of 
France and of French sovereigns to possess. But a for- 
midable rival was now in the field, and even the military 
superiority of the French Empire was disputed. The diffi- 
culties which surround a despotic government, vicious in iis 
origin and prodigal in its administration, gathered round the 
throne of Napoleon, whilst his own personal resources were 
weakened by age, luxury, and disease. In America, to 
turn our eyes to the western hemisphere, a civil war of 
unparalleled magnitude had raged for some years; and upon 
its termination the first act of the Cabinet of Washington 
was to demand the withdrawal of the French army still in 
Mexico. In the existing state of Europe nothing could 
be more unfortunate for the French Emperor than the 
result of the Mexican expedition, which exhausted and 
humiliated his army, and at last abandoned the unfortunate 
Maximilian to his miserable fate. 

These events passed in such rapid succession, within the 
period we have named, that even those who witnessed them, 
and who are still alive, can hardly recall the emotions they 
excited or the complicated transactions occasioned by them 
in every part of the world. To the younger generation which 
has succeeded them they are imperfectly known, for no his- 
torian has as yet attempted to gather in a connected form the 
annals of this agitated period. It is easier to follow the 
history of the Thirty Years’ War, or of the French Revolu- 
tion, than to trace and comprehend the political and terri- 
torial revolutions of the nineteenth century. We can only 
hope to collect some of the materials from which the 
records of these times will be written, when its secrets are 
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more fully disclosed. 
temporary history. 
The volume now before us is a valuable contribution to 
these materials. In former publications Count Vitzthum has 
described the aspect of the Courts of Berlin and Vienna 
before and during the convulsion of 1848; and also the 
tone and character of St. Petersburg under the Emperor 
Nicholas, and of the Court of England in the lifetime of 
Prince Albert. He now reaches the climax of the crisis he 
had long foreseen, and describes the events which concluded 
it. For this purpose his own position was singularly well 
adapted. Asa minister of the King of Saxony, not in the 
service of any of the great Powers, but in intimate relations 
with most of the statesmen and some of the sovereigns of 
jurope, he was a competent and impartial witness of all 
that was passing behind the scenes, and we are indebted to 
him for numerous particulars which throw a new light on 
the course of events. It is probable that as this publication 
relates chiefly to the affairs of Germany, and contains a good 
deal of speculation on events which afterwards turned out 
otherwise, it will be more read on the Continent than in this 
country, and it has not the same interest for Englishmen as 
the remarks of the Count on the period of the Crimean War. 
But we shall endeavour to extract from it a few passages of 
general interest, and we can heartily recommend the careful 
study of the whole work to those who would enter more fully 
into the causes which led to such astonishing results. We 
happen to know that Prince Bismarck himself has read the 
book with great interest, and has conveyed to the author in 
very handsome terms his sense of the accuracy and impar- 
tiality of the work. This is the more remarkable, and the 
more creditable to both statesmen, as Count Vitzthum was 
an ardent and inveterate opponent of the Bismarckian 
policy, and sought, as long as it was possible, to maintain 
and defend the rights of the Germanic Confederation, the 
independence of the minor German states, and the influence 
of Austria as their safeguard against the ambitious designs 
of Prussia. But he was the champion of a lost cause. 
The three questions he proposes to answer are these :— 





The rest lies in the penumbra of con- 


‘1. How and why did Prussia succeed, in 1866, by a single battle, 
in overcoming Austria in alliance with the rest of Germany, and in 
compelling that empire to relinquish at once the position secured to it 
by treaty both in Germany and in Italy ? 

‘2. How and why was it possible by this same battle to wrest from 
the neutral originator of the war, Napoleon III., the de fucto preponder~ 
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ance he had possessed since 1856, and so to weaken France that she 
succumbed four years later in a national war, which cost the French 
Emperor his crown and his liberty and the French empire two 
provinces ? 

‘3. How can it be explained that so crushing a revolution could 
take place in the heart of Europe without a protest from the neutral 
Powers—especially England and Russia—against the breach of the 
treaties of 1815, in relation to Germany ?’ 


To answer these questions is to solve the political problem 
of Europe, and the pages before us throw considerable light 
upon it. If we may express the inference we draw from 
them in a single sentence, we should say that the result was 
due quite as much to the amazing blunders and inactivity of 
the vanquished, as to the energy, daring, and promptitude of 
the Prussian Minister. 

In 1865 the Emperor Napoleon III. had entered upon a 
period of physical and mental decline. Count Vitzthum was 
sent to Paris to give a personal answer to a despatch from 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys, and this is what he found there. The 
entourage of the emperor was much excited by a long fainting 
fit, under distressing circumstances, from which he slowly 
recovered, and he had then experienced the first symptoms 
of the malady of which eight years later he died. A general 
impression seems to have prevailed that he was extremely ill, 
and would not long survive. 

‘In any case, the mental power, which he never possessed to a high 
degree, was notably diminished by the continual political and physical 
excitement in which he lived. This may have been the real cause 
of the irresolution and morbid variations of French policy in the latter 
years of the Second Empire. The veteran carbonaro, who had trans- 
formed himself into an emperor, was always a dreamer, who took the 
creations of his brain for realities and his own delusions for ideas. He 
had, as has been said, more luck than understanding, which dazzled 
himself more than it deceived others. But the tide of events rose 
above his powers, and his incapacity was shown by his want of counsel. 
In January 1865 he still regarded himself as the most powerful 
sovereign in Europe, and was so regarded by many. But it was not 
in him to follow a consistent honourable system of policy; he had 
neither the perseverance nor the intellectual and moral energy for such 
a task.’ (P. 53.) 

During the years 1864 and 1865 the clouds were gathering, 
and the political atmosphere was darkened by endless in- 
trigues and visionary schemes, all inconsistent with the es- 
tablished public law of Europe. The German Powers had 
repudiated the engagements into which they had entered at 
London for the maintenance of the integrity of the Danish 
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dominions. France assisted them. England and Russia 
looked on. The Danish war was terminated in 1864 by a 
specious treaty of peace, followed in 1865 by the scan- 
dalous agreement of Gastein, by which Austria succumbed 
to the aggressive policy of Berlin. In all this turmoil the 
arch-plotter of the Tuileries was intent on what he could 
make out of it for himself—sometimes it was the hope of 
annexing Belgium or the left bank of the Rhine, sometimes 
Genoa and Sardinia. Entangled in his own fantastical delu- 
sions, he allowed himself to lose the substance of his power. 
The diplomatic skill of Bismarck at Biarritz secured his neu- 
trality in the impending war with Austria, and the division in 
his own cabinet rejected the alliance with that Power, which 
was advocated by M. Drouyn de Lhuys and opposed by M. 
Rouher. Count Vitzthum relates at length an interesting 
conversation with the former statesman, then Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who said, ‘If the question of the Duchies, 
which does not concern us, is settled, and if Austria re- 
sumes her position and succeeds in grouping round her the 
minor states whose interests are identical with her own, 
she would be a Power whose alliance might become very 
desirable for France.’ At a later period it was on the cards 
that this alliance might have been effected, Austria consent- 
ing to surrender Venice in exchange for territorial compensa- 
tions to be obtained by a successful war. If that had been 
the result of the contest, Austria might have recovered 
Silesia, and France the left bank of the Rhine. But neither 
in Vienna nor in Paris did the rulers know their own minds 
or act upon any principles at all. They were no match for 
their self-willed, confident, and energetic opponents. 

It is a memorable fact that, as the crisis approached, M. 
de Bismarck stood absolutely alone in the prosecution of his 
audacious policy. 
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‘Those who accurately knew the state of affairs in Berlin in May 
1866 will recollect that Count Bismarck had then almost all against 
him, the king, the crown prince, the Prussian Diet, the Prussian 
Landwehr, Germany, and the neutral Powers of Europe. He said 
himself, shortly after the war, to a credible man of business, “‘ 'To 
“beat the Austrians was no great affair. I knew they were not 
“ armed, and that I could reckon on the Prussian army. The difficulty 
“ was to carry my king over the ditch; that I succeeded in doing; it 
“is my greatest achievement, and on that ground I may claim the 
“ thanks of the country.” Even the Grand Duke of Baden ranged 
himself, in the crisis, against his father-in-law, the King of Prussia, 
and with Saxony, Bavaria, Hanover, Wiirtemberg, both the Hesses, 
&e., took the side of Austria. The cause was simply that Prussia ad- 
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mitted of no conciliatory arrangement, but claimed the absolute sub- 
mission of all the German sovereigns, who could only hope to retain 
the independence pledged to them by the Confederation through the 
protection of Austria Unhappily, Austria had herself relinquished, 
by the illicit Gastein Convention, the solid basis of the Federal Com- 
pact, and sought at the eleventh hour, when it was too late, to return 
to her legal position.’ 


Europe, though inactive, was not silent. The Emperor of 
Russia conjured his uncle to remove Bismarck from office. 
Gortschakoff proposed a congress. Even La Marmora desired 
it. Lord John Russell told Count Vitzthum that the Queen 
had written a private letter to King William in favour of 
peace. The appeal failed. The King answered that ‘ he 
‘had done all he could to preserve peace, but the Duchies of 
‘the Elbe he must have. His people would have it so: they 
‘urged him on, and he must yield. He was told that his 
‘subjects complained that so much blood and money had 
‘been spent for the liberation of the Duchies, without the 
‘least advantage to Prussia.’ Lord John Russell remarked 
that he ‘never saw such a letter. There is not a single 
‘ word of truth in it.’ 

To the last the most experienced statesmen in Europe 
thought that Prussia must yield to the pressure of the 
neutral Powers, and could not break the Federal Act of 1815 
with impunity. Lord Clarendon and Lord John Russell 
addressed the strongest remonstrances to Berlin; but when 
asked whether England would insist on the maintenance of 
the engagements to which she was a party, they declared the 
absolute neutrality of this country in the German quarrel ; 
and the same policy was strictly followed by Lord Derby 
and Mr. Disraeli, who succeeded to office before the termina- 
tion of the brief campaign. 

Count Vitzthum used his most strenuous endeavours to 
rouse the British Government to a more active course, and 
he appears even now to think that the indifference of 
England was one of the causes which led to the war. His 
German, or rather Saxon, patriotism outdoes his long expe- 
rience of this country. No Englishman can doubt that the 
neutral policy is the only one we could adopt in this purely 
continental quarrel. The results are momentous to the 
states concerned in it; but, as M. de Bismarck said on 
another occasion, they are not worth the life of a British 
soldier; and Mr. Disraeli spoke the truth when he some- 
what cynically replied to the Saxon Minister, ‘ Que voulez- 
‘vous? We do not care.’ If he used that expression it was 
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hardly courteous to a Saxon Minister contending, as was his 
duty, for the existence of his country and his sovereign ; but 
it conveyed an unjust expression of the principles of the 
British Government. No minister of this country could 
encourage or promote a violation of the existing treaties to 
which Great Britain is a party, or engage in such a conflict ; 
but we are by no means insensible to the advantages which 
may arise to the neutral states from changes wrought by the 
states principally concerned in them. We view with distrust 
and regret the astonishing mendacity and duplicity with 
which these intrigues were conducted, and the violence and 
bloodshed by which the end was accomplished. But we are 
perfectly sensible that the establishment of the kingdom of 
United Italy and of a powerful empire of the Germans in 
Central Europe—both Powers whose interests nowhere con- 
flict with those of England, and with which we may hope to 
maintain perpetual peace—are events of signal advantage to 
ourselves, especially as they tend to the maintenance of the 
peace of Europe by holding in check the policy of more 
aggressive countries. 

As the crisis approached a singular ignorance prevailed, 
and very erroneous expectations were entertained by the best 
informed cabinets of Europe. On April 8 a secret offensive 
and defensive treaty was signed at Berlin between the Prus- 
sian and Italian Governments; and on the following day the 
Prussian Minister at Frankfort opened the game by a pro- 
posal to reform the Bund and convoke a German Parliament. 
This last measure was supposed to be a device to mask the 
impending annexation of the Elbe duchies. It was still 
thought possible that war might be averted by the voluntary 
surrender of Venice, a measure which Lord John Russell 
and Mr. Gladstone appear to have recommended. Count 
Vitzthum quotes a letter from Mr. Gladstone to himself to 
that effect. The Emperor Napoleon was empowered to make 
the offer to the allies, and on May 5 M. Nigra, the Italian 
Minister in Paris, addressed to La Marmora the following 
secret telegraphic despatch :— 


‘ Decipher yourself. 

‘The emperor sent for me to-day. He told me that Austria had 
formally offered to him the surrender of Venice, on condition that 
Austria should be left free to indemnify herself from Prussia. The 
cession would be made to France, which would transfer it without 
conditions to Italy. The emperor asked me whether we could break 
our engagement with Prussia. I send you a courier to explain the 
particulars. Meanwhile, pray observe an absolute secrecy and think 
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the matter carefully over, for it is well worth while. Telezraph to 
me your first impression. I have confidentially informed the emperor 
of our latest relations with Prussia.’ 


The offer coincided with an ominous declaration of the 
emperor at Auxerre that he detested the treaties of 1815. 
He told the Austrian ambassador that his offer came two 
months too late. In point of fact he desired that war should 
break out between the German Powers, which he thought 
would weaken both of them, and leave himself in a com- 
manding position in Europe. Had he at that moment 
declared to Victor Emmanuel that France would not suffer 
him to go to war in alliance with Prussia, the whole com- 
bination of the double attack on Austria would have been 
exposed and defeated. It seems not to have occurred to him 
that the decisive victory of either Power would leave him in 
presence of a formidable neighbour, and this at a time when 
his Minister of War declared that he could not place more 
than 40,000 men on the Rhine. 

A month later (June 15) all Prussia was under arms. The 
German Diet was dispersed. An ultimatum from Berlin was 
addressed to the Courts of Saxony and Hanover, and the 
sovereigns of those countries prepared to fight or to fly. 
A few days later the Prussian troops entered Dresden, the 
Austrians having made no attempt (to the astonishment of 
the world) to advance to the relief of their ally. The news 
of this event created a painful impression in London, and 
it was not without an effort that Count Vitzthum resolved to 
appear at an assembly at Dudley House that evening. 


‘I met the Duke of Cambridge as he was leaving the room. “ Bad 
news,” exclaimed his Royal Highness. ‘The Prussians are in Dresden. 
I can’t understand the Austrians.” 

‘V.: “For the surrender of an open town like Dresden we were 
prepared. The place is not of sufficient strategical importance to shed 
blood in a vain attempt to defend it. We have fallen back on the 
imperial army, and to my knowledge we hold the Saxon-Bohemian 
passes.” 

‘The Duke: “That you should have retreated before superior forces 
is all right. But the Austrians are always too late. They underrate 
the moral effect here, and still more in Paris, where it is seen that the 
Prussians lord it over Germany, and do what they like with impunity.” 

‘V.: “I beg your Royal Highness to remember that the peace was 
first broken the day before yesterday, and that on that day the Bund 
first empowered Austria and Bavaria to act. Is it not conceivable that 
Benedek waited to effect a junction with the Saxon and Bavarian 
armies before assuming the offensive? Our strength is in the Bund; 
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if that is what we are seekiag to defend, we should not begin by 
breaking its laws.” 

©The Duke: “ Ah! the Bund and its laws! Now is the moment 
to act with vigour and promptitude, In the place of Benedek, I should 
have advanced when the first Prussian soldier set foot in Saxony, and 
protected Dresden covite que cote.” 

‘The excited Commander-in-Chief of the British army left me no 
time to reply. Ile turned to the Austrian ambassador to reproach him 
with the slackness of the Austrian movements.’ 


It should be borne in mind that the XIth article of the 
Federal Compact expressly forbade any member of the Bund 
to make war upon another; and that the Bavarian Govern- 
ment had promised to send 100,000 men on the declaration 
of war to form the left wing of the imperial army. This 
promise was not kept. No Bavarian troops joined, and the 
honour of defending the Bund, with the support of Austria, 
rested exclusively with the Saxon army, which took a gallant 
part in the ensuing battle. But Count Vitzthum was not at 
the end of his tribulation that evening. 

‘Out of the frying-pan into the fire. I had just made my bow to 
the lady of the house when the Prince of Wales came in and called out, 
“You are no longer minister! The Prussians are in Dresden. Read 
it yourself,” and with this he thrust into my hands a bundle of 
Reuter’s telegrams, just arrived. “You see, you are no longer 
minister,” repeated the prince. 

‘V.: “I trust your Royal Highness will recognise me in that 
capacity, as I have not yet presented my letters of recall to her 
Majesty the Queen. We have momentarily surrendered an open town 
and fallen back, untouched, on the imperial army.” 

‘“ You have done quite right,” said the prince, cordially, “ not to 
sacrifice your brave army in vain, and especially right to have chosen 
the side youhave taken. Let us hope for better news soon.”’ (P. 212.) 
The Royal Family of England, not unmindful of their Ger- 
man origin and alliances, especially with the states of 
Hanover, Saxony, Mecklenburg, and Hesse, took a very 
strong interest in the maintenance of the rights of the minor 
German states, which had so largely contributed to the 
culture and independence of the German people. No one 
was at that time prepared for the establishment of a uni- 
versal military dominion or empire embracing all the inte- 
rests and powers of the nation. And upon the discussion of 
the terms of peace, the Duke of Cambridge again exerted 
himself with laudable energy, though with small success, to 
defend the rights of the conquered, especially those of the 
King of Hanover. 

No sooner had the Prussian troops entered Saxony than 
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the king found it necessary to prepare for flight, although 
on that very day, June 15, his majesty had been received 
with the greatest patriotic enthusiasm by his subjects at the 
prorogation of the Saxon Landtag. No German sovereign 
was ever more respected and beloved by his people than this 
worthy monarch. He first retreated to Prague, where he 
was surrounded by his own troops, but the advance of the 
Prussians into Bohemia rendered a further withdrawal ne- 
cessary, and he eventually sought an asylum in Vienna. The 
wir began in earnest in Italy, when La Marmora made a 
highly imprudent movement across the Mincio, within 
range of the Quadrilateral, and was instantly defeated at 
Custozza by the Archduke Albert with heavy loss, although 
the Italian army was twice as numerous as the Austrian. 
The Prussians advanced in Germany with ten corps d’armée, 
on a line extending from the Spree to the Elbe and the Oder, 
estimated to amount to 120,000 or even 150,000 men, besides 
some 80,000 men on the Bavarian frontier. Their nominal 
strength was 230,000 men, but not more than 75 per cent. of 
the men were forthcoming, the spirit of the army was hostile 
to the war, the troops were exhausted by long marches, and 
the commissariat so bad that Madame de Beust’s villa was 
plundered for food and wine. This, at least, is the Saxon 
account on June 25. 

It is evident, however, that the Prussian army was far 
better prepared for hostilities, which had long been contem- 
plated, than the loose and disunited forces of the Diet; and 
the result of the campaign was mainly due to the astonishing 
promptitude of the Prussian action, which took the enemy 
by surprise, and finished the contest within little more than 
a fortnight, on July 3. States may be prepared for war be- 
gun by hostile neighbours, but not for the insidious attack 
of their own countrymen and confederates. 

The French and English Ministers at Dresden were or- 
dered to accompany the King of Saxony to Vienna, and 
Count Vitzthum, who was still in London, was summoned to 
join them there. The journey was not an easy one. In 
passing through Paris he found the emperor and M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys exulting in the defeat of the Italians, and con- 
fident of the speedy triumph of the Austrian and Federal 
armies. From Paris he went to Munich, and thence to 
Vienna. The road to Prague was already unsafe, and in- 
deed the King of Saxony was obliged to post to Briinn, in 
Moravia, on his way to Vienna. There it fell out that Count 
Vitzthum, who had been in Vienna during the whole of the 
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struggle against the Revolution in 1848, arrived at his old 
quarters and amongst his old friends, to witness the final 
catastrophe of Austria as a German Power and of the 
Federal Constitution of Germany. 


‘When I reached Vienna early on June 30 my first visit was to the 
State Chancery. Since Weidlingau, a year ago, I had not seen my 
old friend Mensdorf, and I was impatient to learn from him the real 
state of affairs. I shall never forget the impression made upon me by 
the worthy general. His large antechamber, which in Schwarzenberg’s 
time was always thronged with people, and the salle des pas perdus, 
were empty. The doorkeeper was surprised that anyone should 
want to speak with the minister. I found Mensdorf in the easy chair 
in which I had seen old Prince Metternich and Prince Schwarzenberg 
sitting, an image of despair! It was heartbreaking to see this high- 
minded patriot and gallant servant of his emperor crushed by a 
presentiment of the impending catastrophe. 

‘“ We have bad news from the theatre of war,” said he in a low voice, 
as if speaking to himself, after he had responded heartily to my greet- 
ing. “ Our brave troops have been compelled to retreat before superior 
forces, and are driven back, The quick fire of the Prussian guns is 
dazzling and demoralising. Gablenz, who saw the effect of the needle- 
gun in Holstein, had warned us of it, and strongly urged us to procure 
breechloaders. It was too late. You can’t improvise in a night the 
armament of a great army. It was the same thing with the iron ram- 
rods of Frederic II. in the Seven Years’ War.” 

‘ I tried in vain to console the general. I told him what a deep 
impression the victory of Archduke Albert had produced in London 
and Paris, and that the all but general expression of public opinion in 
both those countries took part with Austria. 

*“ Yes, if we had but the Archduke with his victorious army in 
Bohemia! I have always been adverse to this opposing a double front 
on two sides. It is all very well that we have the sympathy of the 
neutrals for us, but on the field of battle a few good brigades and well- 
directed batteries are worth more than all the sympathies of Europe. 
The Bavarians, in spite of all the assurances given us by General Van 
der Tann, leave us in the lurch at the decisive moment.” 

‘“ Pforten,” I rejoined, “ never inspired me with confidence. That 
Professor would bea Montgelas.* He assured me last year in the most 
solemn manner that as soon as the first Prussian soldier crossed the 
Saxon frontier 100,000 Bavarians would march to the defence of 
Saxony. That was the evening before Gastein.” 

*“ Oh! don’t speak of Gastein. I have not forgotten all you said to 
me at Weidlingau, which has come true. I was against those separate 
negotiations, but I was overruled.” 








* Count Montgelas was the Bavarian statesman who, in the early 
part of this century, had established the closest relations with France, 
married Prince Eugene to a Bavarian princess, and obtained from 
Napoleon I. a royal crown for the Elector Maximilian. 
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*“ Permit me,” I could not refrain from saying, “a single question. 
Why, since you were against that untoward convention, did you not 
sacrifice your office to your convictions? The emperor would then 
have had a gallant general the more in presence of the enemy, and 
such a man is at present worth more than all the ministers.” 

*“ You are at liberty to say that,” answered Mensdorf. “ You are 
not a soldier.”’ (P. 230.) 


Mensdorf had acted in the spirit of passive military obedience 
to the will of his sovereign, which is not the first quality or 
duty of a statesman. 

Every sort of flying rumour was current in Vienna on 
July 3, for it was whispered that the battle had begun, and 
since Austerlitz and Wagram the Austrian capital had known 
no day so terrible, no conflict at its gates. The news was at 
first equivocal. It was even said that at one moment the 
King of Prussia thought of ordering a retreat, but was over- 
ruled by Bismarck and Moltke, who assured him that the 
army of the Crown Prince would certainly come up at the 
right moment. Then it was that Count Bismarck exclaimed, 
in the firm belief that retreat meant defeat, that ‘he should 
‘in that case charge with the best cavalry regiments and 
‘ perish on the field, for all would be lost.’ 

The night of July 3-4 was dreadful. The King of Saxony 
arrived from Briinn at two in the morning. His faithful 
servants, and the Emperor of Austria himself, were on the 
platform to receive him, with a crowd of Archdukes and 
persons in authority. 


‘The governor of Lower Austria, Count Chorinski, was the first to 
inform us of the loss of the battle, but in vague terms. It was from 
the emperor himself that I received the first decisive intelligence. His 
majesty came from Schinbrunn a quarter of an hour before the arrival 
of the train. In the bustle of the crowd he recognised me, put out 
his hand, and asked me where I came from. LIanswered his questions, 
and added that in London and Paris sympathy was on the side of the 
standards of his majesty. With an expression of the deepest tragical 
grief the afflicted monarch replied, “ Ah, these sympathies! Would to 
God that we had better responded to them ! ” 

‘In strange contrast was the smiling face with which King John, 
knowing nothing of what had happened, greeted his imperial nephew. 
On his journey he had not heard of the beginning or the end of the 
battle. The emperor drove off to Schinbrunn with his guest. Beust 
got into my jiacre to go to our hotel. As we drove along I gave him 
the first news of the loss of the battle. “ Poor old ‘ Deutsche 
‘ Michel,’ ” were his first words, “will have to believe it now, for the 
pelt of the bear is already drawn over his ears.”’ (P. 233.) 


The battle was won. The armed contest was over within 
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three weeks. An appeal for assistance was made by Austria 
to France, which was obviously nugatory, for if Napoleon IIT. 
had not thought fit to exert his power to prevent the war, or to 
make a demonstration in the course of it, he was not the 
man to take up arms on behalf of a defeated ally, or to con- 
front a victorious antagonist. Upon the negative result of 
M. de Beust’s secret mission to Paris, it became evident that 
the war was atan end. But the negotiations upon which 
the contending Powers were about to enter were the most 
complicated and obscure which had arisen for half a century. 
The balance of power on the continent of Europe was over- 
thrown. The whole constitution of Germany as a Federal 
State was annihilated. All the combinations and calcula- 
tions of the neutral Powers, and especially of France, were 
defeated and ridiculous; and it was justly said by M. de 
Gallifet, ‘Ce sont nous qui paierons les pots cassés,’ since the 
whole policy and influence of Napoleon III. received at 
Sadowa a shock from which it never recovered, and which 
was premonitory of his fall. For from the midst of this 
chaos there arose a great military power, whose existence 
was scarcely suspected a few years before, directed by an iron 
will and a masterful sagacity, which stood pre-eminent over 
the ruins of the Germanic Confederation and the troubled 
waters of Europe. 

In dealing with Austria, the Prussian Government showed 
a wise moderation. It annexed no territory, and the pecu- 
niary indemnity claimed was not unreasonable, being limited 
to 20,000,000 thalers from Austria and about 8,000,000 
thalers from Saxony for the cost of the war. The end was 
attained when Prussia became the supreme arbiter of Ger- 
many, and the Emperor and King of Austria-Hungary ceased 
to form part of the Germanic body. From that moment, and 
even before the peace was signed, M. de Bismarck employed all 
his address to turn the empire he had attacked, and almost 
overthrown, intoan ally. He foresaw that his real antago- 
nists were not on the Danube, but on the Rhine and the 
Vistula. No man ever acted more completely on the old 
Greek maxim, ‘ Treat your enemies as if they were one day 
‘to be your friends, and your friends as if they were to 
‘ become your enemies.’ 

But the problem was more difficult in dealing with the 
minor German States, which had all, with the exception of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, adhered to Austria and tothe Bund. 
Hanover, Hesse, Nassau, and Frankfort were marked out for 
immediate annexation; they had been for a century objects 
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of Prussian ambition ; and the conduct of the King of 
Hanover, who repaired straight to Vienna, and refused to 
enter into any negotiations derogatory to his crown, was 
absolutely fatal to his position as a sovereign prince. These 
provinces in reality were the price and prizes of the war. 
The southern kingdoms of Bavariaand Wiirtemberg and the 
Grand Duchy of Baden escaped the territorial grasp of 
Prussia, and retained their sovereignty under the flimsy fiction 
of the North German League, which drew a line at the river 
Main across the country. But the secret military conven- 
tions with Prussia, which they were compelled to accept, 
placed their armies, and consequently themselves, entirely 
under the control of the Court of Berlin. 

The position of Saxony was peculiar, and the latter part 

of Count Vitzthum’s work relates to the exertions made by 
himself and other patriotic Saxon ministers to save their 
sovereign and their country from political extinction. These 
exertions were successful. The King of Saxony wisely 
resolved to give in his adhesion at once to the North German 
League. But above all, the Emperor of Austria declared at 
the negotiations of Nikolsburg that nothing should induce 
him to sacrifice the ally who alone of all the German states 
had fought by his side with conspicuous gallantry and heavy 
loss at Sadowa. The Emperor Napoleon, who affected to 
take part in those negotiations over which he had no real 
influence, gave it out that Saxony had been saved by the in- 
terposition of France. But Count Vitzthum, better informed, 
assures us that this result was due to Austria, and to the 
respect which the conduct of Saxony and of her army had 
excited amongst the Prussians themselves. A feable attempt 
was made from Paris to obtain for France the retrocession of 
the frontier of 1814, which she had lost in the following year ; 
but it soon appeared that the conqueror of the hour was in 
no mind to surrender anything, not even the property of his 
neighbours. 

These incidents, however, were of a temporary and local 
interest. The grand results of the crisis were the paralysis 
which struck the foreign policy of Napoleon III. and the 
influence which France had sought for centuries to obtain 
and exercise over a portion of the states of divided Germany. 
Even in 1831 the Duc d’Orléans spoke in his early letters, 
recently published, of ‘ces quatre princes allemands que nous 
‘trainons ici partout avec nous,’ and added, ‘ Puisque ces 
‘princes tudesques sont ici, je voudrais que le Roi en 

‘profitat pour les rendre tout a fait frangais. II est bien 
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‘important que la France défasse petit a petit la Confédéra- 
‘tion germanique, construite en haine de nous par la Sainte 
‘ Alliance, pour en former une nouvelle qui serait dans nos 
‘idées, et ot. nous exercerions l’influence que |’Autriche et la 
‘Prusse se sont exclusivement réservée sur celle qui existe 
‘aujourd’hui.’* Fortunately Louis Philippe and his ministers 
were too wise to act on the crude suggestions of his 
eldest son; but the traditional policy of France, from Louis 
XIV. downwards, rested on the disunion of Germany, and 
the establishment of French influence in the minor states. 

The strange circular despatch of M. de Lavalette of 
September 16, in which he was instructed to applaud the 
results of the war, as in no way prejudicial to France, to re- 
nounce all interference with foreign countries, and to express 
confidence in the durability of the peace just concluded 
on so fragile a basis, was palpably opposed to existing facts 
and totally at variance with the spirit of the French nation 
and the opinion of every European statesman or military 
authority. It was an amazing proof of the absolute de- 
cadence of intelligence and will on the part of Napoleon, 
attributable perhaps to the progress of disease, from which 
Count Vitzthum somewhat rashly anticipated his approach- 
ing end, but utterly worthless as an apology for his mistakes. 
He was destined to live for seven years more, and to see 
every one of his arguments confuted and the last fragment 
of his power overthrown. But upon this subject it is 
unnecessary to dwell. 

For the great revolution which destroyed the power of 
France abroad, and transferred the military and political 
preponderance in Europe to another Power, consisted mainly 
in the sudden growth and overwhelming strength of the 
national feeling of united Germany. For forty years the 
desire to combine the German states by closer ties had been 
passionately entertained by many of ber patriots and states- 
men. Count Vitzthum publishes a remarkable paper drawn 
up by Prince Albert on March 28, 1848, in which he 
lays down the proposition, ‘Deutschland soll aus einem 
‘ Staatenbunde ein Bundesstaat werden, dass ist die Aufgabe 
‘die geliést werden muss.’ His Royal Highness sought to 
solve the problem by parliamentary means, with the re- 
establishment of the German Empire, but with due respect 
to existing dynasties and crowns, and without interfering 
with the legislation and administration of the several states. 


* Lettres du Duc d'Orléans 1825-1842, publices par ses fils. 1889. 
Pp. 30 and 33. 
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The project was submitted to King Frederic William III. of 
Prussia and found little favour with him. Neither the 
revolutionary assembly of Frankfort nor the pedantic dis- 
cussions of Gotha could master the difficulty. In the spring 
of 1866 the respect for the rights recognised by the Bund 
was still strong. King William of Prussia professed it. 
The idea of civil war was highly unpopular, and as we have 
seen was regarded with repulsion by almost all classes, even 
by the Prussian army. 

In a moment the victory of Sadowa seemed to awaken a 
sleeping giant. Since the struggle had come and was 
already over, like some terrible but swift operation, the 
sense of national power prevailed at once over every other 
consideration, and Germany became mistress of her fate. 
It is the chief glory of Prince Bismarck that, having called 
forth this latent sense of national strength, often by sinister 
means, he had the wisdom to use it with prudence and 
address, and he led up to that other conflict, which he fore- 
saw, with France, when for the first time the whole forces 
of the united German states were brought into the field, 
and the princes assembled at Versailles placed the imperial 
crown on the head of King William. 

Count Vitzthum, whose personal relations with Count 
Bernstorff, the Prussian ambassador in London, were of the 
most friendly kind, has recorded a very remarkable conversa- 
tion, which took place at Brighton in August 1866, between 
these statesmen. It affords us a striking view of the influ- 
ence of these events on the mind of a conservative minister, 
who had been the predecessor of Count Bismarck in the 
Foreign Department at Berlin, and who was known and 
highly esteemed by us in London as a judicious and moderate 
politician. It is worth while to quote the passage :— 

‘I frankly own to you,’ said Bernstorff, ‘ that I have come to consider 
everything as subordinate to the national feeling of Germany. To 
belong to a nation which, if not nobler and stronger than others in 
the world, is at least the equal of any of them all, and yet perpetually 
to be the scorn of the foreigner, was a thing not to be borne. To be 
told to one’s face, as I have often been told by Lord Clarenden, that 
the German nation are political eunuchs, and not to be able to refute 
it, was unendurable, and must come to an end. And if there really 
were no other means than the republic to procure for the German 
nation that position of strength in the world to which it is entitled, I 
do not hesitate to say boldly that the republic is preferable to our 
former misery. Do you call that revolutionary? As you will. That 
is my declaration of faith. Iam fifty-seven years old, and have out- 
lived many of the conservative prejudices of my youth. When I 
entered public life I had my choice. I might have had better chances 
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of success in Denmark, where my grandfather was honourably remem- 
bered. But I would not serve abroad, and I entered the service of 
Prussia with the full conviction that the Prussian State was the only 
Power which could reconquer the shattered and broken ascendency of 
Germany.’ 


After some reference to negotiations which had been 
begun with Prince Schwarzenberg, ‘a very different man 
‘ from his successors,’ the ambassador added :— 


‘ That we should obtain such prompt and decisive results on the field 
of battle I did not expect. No one expected it. It is a dispensation 
of Providence. But I never doubted that we should conquer in the 
end. I do not deny that I regret the exclusion of the southern states, 
but the reasons which have led us to halt for the present on the line of 
the Main are serious. Lord Stanley has not concealed from me that 
the passage of the Main would provoke a war with France and with 
Russia. I confess to you that I am as little afraid of Russia as I am 
of France. I am convinced that both one and the other of those 
Powers will think twice before they attack Germany.’ (P. 329.) 


Count Vitzthum has been led, by the interest he took in 
these transactions, to insert in his reminiscences a good 
deal of speculation on events which never occurred, and 
predictions which were never fulfilled. That is only 
another proof that the best informed politicians can see but 
very little before them, and that even when they discern 
the general current and tendency of affairs they are apt to 
be entirely confuted by the manner and the time of their 
actual occurrence. In our opinion, such speculations are 
never of much value, and had better be consigned to 
oblivion. They only prove how easily everybody may be 
mistaken. Nobody can write the history of the future. 

The notices of English society in this volume are slight, 
and would have but little interest to our readers, who are 
already familiar with the details related for the amusement 
of the German public. Notwithstanding his long residence 
in this country, and his friendly feeling towards it, he 
appears to us not to have thoroughly understood the 
character and the policy of Lord Palmerston, Lord John 
Russell, Lord Clarendon, and Lord Stanley, all of whom he 
undervalues. We infer from his language that the minister 
for whom he entertained the highest consideration was 
Mr. Disraeli, whom he visited at Hughenden Manor. But 
to a diplomatist absorbed in continental affairs and eagerly 
devoted tu the interests of a small German kingdom, the 
insular position and neutrality of Great Britain remained an 
inscrutable mystery. 
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Art. V.—1. The Swiss Confederation. By Sir Francis 
OrtrwELL Apams, K.C.M.G., C.B., late her Majesty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Bern, 
and C. D. CunnincHam. 8vo. London: 1889. 


2. Das Staatsrecht der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft. 
Bearbeitet von Dr. A. von ORELLI. Aarau: 1875. 


J WITZERLAND is to Englishmen the best explored country 
and the least known State of modern Europe. Yet the 
commonwealth which is the oldest of European republics 
and all but the youngest of European democracies deserves 
the study of philosophic thinkers as much as any empire, or 
realm, or republic of the civilised world. 

Sir Francis Adams and Mr. C. D. Cunningham have 
supplied the means by which to dispel English ignorance 
about Swiss politics. The design of their ‘ Swiss Confedera- 
‘ tion’ may be fairly attributed to the late Sir Francis Adams. 
The credit of its execution must be shared between the two 
literary partners. To appreciative criticism falls the duty 
(tinged by the recent death of Sir Francis Adams with sad- 
ness) of impressing on the not over-receptive intellect of the 
intelligent reader the importance of a book which may 
possibly not obtain immediately from the general public all 
the attention it merits. 

For Adams’s ‘Swiss Confederation’ Jacks some qualities 
which insure literary success. It is not written to maintain 
uny political dogma or paradox. It does not aim at giving 
anecdotes of Swiss life. It pretends to no special charm of 
style. The treatise has indeed been compared toa Blue Book ; 
the comparison is apt and just, for Adams’s ‘Swiss Con- 
‘federation’ is written with the sole object of conveying 
in plain language to all persons whom it may concern the 
knowledge of plain facts. We should, however, ourselves 
prefer to describe the treatise as Adams’s last memorandum 
on the affairs of Switzerland. It is a memorandum addressed 
not to the Foreign Office, but to the British nation, and 
thoughtful Englishmen will be the losers if they do not 
peruse it with care. For the memorandum displays, with 
a little of the dryness, all the merits—and they are great— 
which belong to the best official literature. It is written 
without bias. It aims wholly at giving information. It 
teems with facts. The facts it contains are gathered from 
life. Simplicity, freedom from affectation, and directness 
mark every line of a book which, because it is written by a 
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man who is not thinking of himself, reflects all the best quali- 
ties of itsauthor. Sir Francis was neither by disposition nor 
by training a theorist. He knew the world in which he 
moved and of which he wrote, and wrote therefore with his 
eye fixed upon the facts before him. He possessed great 
advantages for the acquisition of information. The repre- 
sentative of Great Britain to the Swiss Republic must always 
command respect, and, from the relation between the two 
countries, can never excite enmity. If there existed at any 
time difficulty in maintaining friendly intercourse between 
two States formed by nature for friendship, our late Minister 
was admirably fitted for making apparent to Switzerland 
the goodwill of England. Sound sense, kindliness, and in- 
telligent sociability are qualities which aid not a little in the 
transaction of affairs. ‘They are characteristics which, from 
the days of Herodotus down to those of Arthur Young, have 
well served inquirers into the condition of foreign countries. 
A stranger to Bern learnt more about the reality of Swiss 
politics from conversation with Sir Francis’s friends at the 
Minister’s dinner table than the most industrious of students 
could gain from days of labour in a library. 

Adams’s first-hand knowledge of Switzerland gives to 
his book a freshness and reality not always to be found 
in the writings of men who in profundity of thought 
and in the graces of style are his admitted superiors. In 
most respects it were gross injustice to our author to compare 
Adams’s ‘Swiss Confederation’ with Maine’s ‘ Popular Govern- 
‘ment.’ But it is the simple truth to assert that the late 
Minister at Bern displays in every word he writes about 
Switzerland a kind of knowledge not possessed by the most 
original and charming of English jurists. From a few facts 
known to him about Swiss institutions Sir Henry Maine drew 
far-reaching inferences, sometimes of great importance and 
always of great interest. But the author of ‘ Popular 
‘ Government’ writes of Swiss affairs as of a subject known to 
him from reading and from meditation. And a critic may 
justly say that, to Maine, Switzerland is rather too much the 
country of the Referendum. Adams, on the other hand, 
writes of Swiss politics as of things which he has, so to 
speak, touched and grasped. When he describes the Swiss 
Council of State he deals with no mere institution known to 
him by report. He has before his memory definite Swiss 
statesmen—Dubs, or Ruchonnet, or Droz—with whom he has 
transacted business or been on terms of intimacy. He knows 
the Council in the same way in which many of us know a 
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college common room or a board of railway directors. 
Switzerland, in short, is to him a country where he has lived 
and which he knows so well that he realises how little he 
knows about it. ‘ Switzerland,’ he has been heard to say, 
‘is the most difficult country in the world to understand. 
‘One canton differs as much from another as if each were a 
‘ different country. I understand the Japanese ’—Sir Francis 
had been Minister in Japan—‘ better than I do the Swiss.’ 
Hence he supplies to his readers a kind of instruction not to 
be found in Maine’s pages. We yield to no man in venera- 
tion for the thinker whose keen intellectual insight and 
beauty of literary expression revived English interest in the 
problems of jurisprudence. What we do assert is that at the 
basis of sound political speculation must lie first-hand know- 
ledge of political facts and institutions, and that while 
Maine’s inferences sometimes outrun the limits of his know- 
ledge Sir Francis Adams has supplied just that kind of 
knowledge which would have been invaluable to such a 
thinker as Maine. No man, we may add, would have prized 
it more highly ; for no man would have turned Adams’s facts 
to such good account as the author of ‘Ancient Law.’ 
Meanwhile the best service which a critic can render to his 
readers is to bring to the study of Sir Francis Adams’s last 
memorandum something, if that be possible, of the open-eyed 
intelligence, which characterizes the best work of Sir Henry 
Maine. 

Democracy in Switzerland has turned out a complete 
success. 

This is the all-important conclusion forced by Sir Francis 
Adams on the notice of Englishmen. Under very peculiar 
circumstances Swiss statesmanship has solved problems 
which perplex most European States. In Switzerland 
national defence is secured (as far as any small State ean 
secure it) by the maintenance of a large, a cheap, and effec- 
tive force which displays much of the discipline, and brings 
on the country none of the evils, of a standing army; every 
citizen is a soldier, and every soldier is a citizen.* National 
finances are prosperous and the country is not overburdened 
by a national debt; +t education has permeated every class, 





* Adams, chap. xi. pp. 140-61. 

{ ‘ The public debt of the republic amounted, on January 1, 1889, 
to 30,572,000 francs [1,222,8801.], at 3} per cent. The interest 
amounts to 1,070,020 francs [42,800/.], and the sinking fund to 
699,000 frances [27,960/.] As a set-off against the debt there exists a 
so-called “ Federal fortune,” or property belonging to the State, valued 
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and Ziirich has achieved results which may excite the envy 
of Birmingham or of Boston. Among a people traditionally 
disposed to lawlessness complete liberty has been made com- 
patible with order, and theological animosities, which for 
centuries have been the special bane of the Confederacy, 
have been assuaged, or removed, by the healing influence of 
religious freedom and equality. The good fortune or the 
wisdom of the Swiss has accomplished other results which 
many nations have found, or find, all but impossible of 
attainment. Small and often hostile States have been fused 
into a nation. The transition from a condition of feudal 
inequality, far more oppressive than the ancien régime of 
France, to the system of equal rights and equal laws, which 
befits a modern industrial society, has been accomplished with- 
out bringing on the country one tithe of the horrors which were 
the price of French emancipation from the tyranny of privi- 
lege, and without exposing Switzerland to those alternations 
between revolutionary violence and reactionary oppression 
which for a century have harassed the people of France. 
Switzerland has closed the era of revolution. Perils indeed 
impend over the Confederacy, but they spring from external 
causes; they are due to the certain power and _ possible 
unscrupulosity of the gigantic military States which are the 
curse of modern Europe. 

A circumstance which enhances the impressiveness of the 
triumphs gained by popular government in Switzerland is 
that they are not due to any of the providential privileges 
(such as the possession of unlimited territory or the impos- 
sibility of foreign intervention) which have fostered the 
prosperity of the United States. 

Every obstacle which taxes the resources of statesmanship 
has stood in the path of Swiss unity and of Swiss welfare. 

Switzerland is among the least fertile of European 
lands; she is surrounded by hostile Powers. Her popu- 
lation is less than the population of Belgium, of the Nether- 
lands, or of Sweden. In mere numbers Switzerland falls 
below Scotland or Ireland; for the Swiss amount to about 
2,990,000 persons, whilst the population of Scotland is 


at over 66,483,000 francs [2,659,320/.] (1888). The various cantons 
of Switzerland have their own local administrations and their own 
budgets of revenue and expenditure. Most of them have also public 
debts, but not of a large amount, and abundantly covered, in every in- 
stance, by cantonal property, chiefly in land. At the end of 1882 the 
aggregate debts of all the cantons amounted to about 12,000,0001,’ 
(Statesman’s Year-Book, 1889, p. 518.) 
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in round numbers 3,700,000, and of Ireland 5,100,000. 
Yet Switzerland, from a body of citizens less in number 
than the inhabitants of London or of Lancashire, is forced 
to support for the maintenance of national independence 
an army of 200,000 men; this force may be called petty 
if compared with the hosts of the German Empire or of 
the French Republic, but it is enormous if measured by 
the resources of the Confederacy. 

Switzerland further, though a small country, contains all 
those sources of division which have dismembered greater 
States. The Swiss are from one point of view not so much 
a nation as a league of twenty-two nations. Not until his- 
torically recent times have they obtained a common national 
name. They possess no common language. German, French, 
and Italian are each in official use, and the public recognition 
of three tongues recalls the danger that the attractions of 
race or speech may detach some of its members from the Con- 
federation and draw them towards one of the large neigh- 
bouring nations. 

Diversities of race have been intensified by, for they par- 
tially coincide with, differences of religion, and the bitterness 
of theological animosity has been more intense and has lived 
on longer in Switzerland than in any other European country. 
It sounds paradoxical to call the struggle with the Sonderbund 
the last of the wars of religion. The paradox, however, con- 
tains an element of truth. The Sonderbund marked the final 
stage of the irrepressible and secular conflict between 
Protestant and Catholic. Nor are the Swiss free from that 
disease of modern States the memory of traditional feuds. 
The forest cantons can recall the time when, as leaders of 
the Catholics, they maintained a kind of supremacy, for it 
was not till the beginning of the eighteenth century that the 
two most powerful Protestant cantons gained the upper hand. 
The recollection, moreover, of contests stimulated by theolo- 
gical hatred does not form anything like the whole of the 
bitter reminiscences which the Swiss people inherit from 
the past. The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were 
in Switzerland ages of social and political inequality and 
occasionally of gross and cruel oppression. The ancien 
régime should be studied by those who want to understand 
its bad side, as it existed, not in France, but in Bern, or in 
Ziirich, or in Lucerne. In 1787 the whole goverument of Bern 
was engrossed by sixty-nine families, and a year or two later 
French émigrés found that from no aristocracy did they 
receive such cordial sympathy as from the Bernese oligarchs. 
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These facts tell their own tale. They amply explain the 
meaning and causes of such movements as the peasant war 
in 1653, the conspiracy of Davel in 1723, or the petition 
for the most ordinary rights of citizens presented by the 
Ziirich country folk in 1795 and punished by their masters 
of the city as treason and rebellion.* 

The French Revolution, while it gave a fatal blow to aris- 
tocratic privilege, increased the sources of Swiss discord ; 
for the foundation of the Helvetic Republic, being an attempt 
to introduce by foreign aid a political unity inconsistent 
with the spirit of Swiss nationality, delayed the natural 
progress of the country towards union. And if the Act of 
Mediation—that wisest of Napoleon’s attempts at constitu- 
tion-making—gave Switzerland the best constitution which 
the country had as yet enjoyed, it made the Swiss dependent 
on France, and by thus outraging national dignity paved the 
way for the restoration by the Allied Powers of reactionary 
and oligarchical governments. Hence there is not a part 
of Switzerland where large portions of the population cannot, 
if they choose, recall past wrongs. The country remembers 
the tyranny of the towns; the citizens of Vaud can recall the 
despotism of Bern; the Italian Swiss may nourish traditions 
of the time when they suffered from the rapacity of governors 
sent them by cantons to whose authority they were subject; 
and if the country folks have historical grievances against 
the cities the inhabitants of the cities may remember that 
civic authority was not so long ago the privilege of an 
oligarchy. Social exclusiveness still recalls the age of 
political domination, and, in Bern at least, old families which 
have ceased in the field of politics to enjoy privilege or to 
exercise authority hold themselves aloof from statesmen 
who cannot claim old descent, and affect as much disdain for 
the officials of the Confederacy as the Faubourg St. Germain 
for the President and Ministers of the French Republic. 

Nor are the difficulties of popular government smoothed 
away by the prevalence among Swiss citizens of any tra- 
ditional reverence for law. Many of the institutions of the 
country still betray to the eyes of an intelligent critic that 
in Switzerland, as in most small republics, the principle of 
the division of powers, which is the essential basis for the 
supremacy of law, has never been fully recognised ; both the 








* As to the condition of Switzerland during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries see especially Vulliemin, ‘Histoire de la Con- 
‘ {¢dération Suisse,’ ii. pp. 177-284. 
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cantonal constitutions and the federal constitution display a 
tendency to confound executive or legislative with judicial 
functions. In the writings, further, of two of the most eminent 
among the men of letters who have turned their attention to 
Swiss politics may be found evidence of a certain lawless- 
ness in the character of the Swiss. Malet du Pan gained 
from his acquaintance with the revolutionary movements 
which disturbed Geneva the experience by which to antici- 
pate the course of revolution in France, and Tocqueville 
noted some fifty years ago the dangers to Swiss democracy 
which might arise from Swiss lawlessness.* 

Behind every other obstacle to the maintenance of legal 
order lies the national tendency towards the exaggeration of 
local sentiment. Every federal government involves a 
division of sovereignty between the confederacy and the 
States ; but in Switzerland each of the cantons has.been, 
and still in feeling is, something like a separate nation. 
Cantonal unity is itself too great a restraint on the spirit of 
subdivision to suit the Swiss character. Cantons have broken 
into half-cantons. Appenzell divides into Inner Appenzell 
and Outer Appenzell; Unterwald consists of Upper Unter- 
wald and Lower Unterwald. Basle country breaks away 
from Basle town. Local divisions within each canton have 
each their distinctive character. It is no great exaggera- 
tion to assert that each canton is a confederacy of communes. 
Federalism, which in the United States is the result of an 
historical accident, is in Switzerland the necessary con- 
sequence of historical developement. America, it has been 
said, is a nation which under stress of circumstances has 
adopted the form of a federal State. Switzerland is a federa- 
tion which under stress of circumstances has developed into 
a nation. 

Swiss democracy has, then, met, and triumphed over, all 
the obstacles to national unity arising from differences of 
race, from religious discord, from historical animosities, and 
from the difficulty inherent in federalism of reconciling 
national authority with State rights. In 1847 the Sonder- 
bund brought upon Switzerland the perils which fourteen 
years later Secession brought upon the American Union. 
Continental statesmen believed that the time had come when 
foreign intervention might complete the ruin worked by civil 
discord. Bold would have been the prophet who, on 
November 4, 1847, when the Diet decreed the dissolution of 





* See A. de Tocqueville, ‘(Euvres Completes,’ viii. pp. 455-7. 
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the Sonderbund, had predicted that the unity of Switzer- 
land would outlast the authority of the Orleanist monarchy ; 
but 1848, which exiled Louis Philippe and gave France a 
transitory republic, founded in Switzerland a national 
government as stable as any in Europe: the Swiss constitu- 
tion is the one fabric which does honour to the constitution- 
makers of the year of revolutions. 

For profitable criticism of the Swiss constitution it is of 
primary importance to realise the singularity of the com- 
plete success achieved by democracy in Switzerland. It is 
worth while, therefore, to regard the matter from a general 
point of view. 

Popular government—we use the term with the convenient 
elasticity given to it by Maine—is apt to be defective in one 
at least, and it may be in both, of two qualities, namely, 
ability and stability. On this matter we may consult 
both American and French experience. 

America abounds in talent, in energy, and in resource. The 
citizens of the Union are a nation of inventors. They are the 
patentees of the modern world ; they promise to be its leaders 
in the path of scientific discovery; they enjoy institutions 
of which some are an invaluable inheritance brought by 
their forefathers from England, and others were framed a 
century ago by the most skilful of political architects. But 
the most partial of critics would hesitate to assert that the 
citizens of America in the management either of national 
policy or of State business exhibit anything like pre- 
eminent ability. Whoever reads Mr. Bryce’s ‘ American 
*‘ Commonwealth ’—the most friendly account of the United 
States which has ever been written—will be forced to the 
conclusion that, but for the talent of the people and the for- 
tunate circumstances of the country, the American system 
of government would be known to all the world as a 
portentous failure. No one can conceive that the nobodies 
or mediocrities who have been the usual occupants of the 
White House represent in any fair degree the political talent 
of the country. This conclusion is made the more certain 
when the critic notes that in certain fields of public life the 
cleverness and the inventiveness of Americans make them- 
selves manifest. The ‘machine’ is not the creation of a 
stupid people, but the party mechanism which bears witness 
to the smartness of American citizens also gives testimony 
to the defectiveness of American institutions. The machine 
promotes party objects and private interests at the expense 
of the nation; it deprives the state of the advantages 
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derivable from the dedication to the public service of high 
character and high ability. 

France was for long the centre of intellectual movement 
throughout Europe. A century of revolutions has, itis true, 
been as unfavourable to the developement of genius as to 
the maintenance of morality. But it were childishness to 
fancy that French intelligence is dead, or to deny that France 
possesses an unexhausted fund of capacity. National 
calamity, indeed, has in many directions stimulated the 
spirit of serious and scientific study, and France may, it is 
likely enough, resume the intellectual leadership of the 
civilised world. The capacity and character, however, of 
French public men sink year by year. The permanent ad- 
ministration, indeed, of the country supplies a body of 
administrators whose talent masks the pettiness, the cor- 
ruption, or the stupidity of presidents, ministers, and 
deputies. But the administrative system is the inheritance, 
not the creation, of French democracy. The politicians 
whom universal suffrage brings to the front at Paris are as 
little likely to create or to improve any great institution as 
ever were any party of respectable nonentities guided by 
reckless adventurers. The bare chance of Boulanger’s 
triumph convicts his opponents of incapacity. When, sixty 
years ago, the folly of Charles X. was hurrying the Bourbons 
to their downfall, France teemed with statesmen and orators. 
Compare 1830 with 1890, and you have the proof that in 
France popular government has not created political ability. 

From the experience of the Restoration and of the reign 
of Louis Philippe a thinker may infer that popular govern- 
ment, under the peculiar form of constitutional mon- 
archy, draws the ability of the country into the service 
of the State. Whether this conclusion be sound admits 
of doubt. In any case the alleged advantage is pur- 
chased at a great price. The party system, whereof the 
strangeness is concealed from modern Englishmen only by 
the force of habit, leads, it has been well said, to this 
result: the sixteen cleverest men in Parliament are set to 
govern the country, whilst the sixteen next cleverest 
men are employed in hindering the work of government; 
the talents which should be enlisted in the service of the 
nation neutralise each other and are rendered almost use- 
less. Under the modern system, moreover, of Parliamentary 
warfare the weapons of attack are stronger than the 
means of defence. Politics are turned into a game. The 
excitement attracts men of talent, but the game is played 
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at the expense of the country: the cost is the perpetuation 
of political weakness and instability. 

The stability of a government includes two things— 
first, security against revolutionary changes in the consti- 
tution, and, secondly, consistency in the policy of the 
state and in the conduct of the administration. A govern- 
ment is not really stable which does not enjoy at once 
constitutional stability and administrative stability. 

In America the foundations of the commonwealth are as 
firmly fixed as in any country in the world, and the con- 
stitution gives to the non-parliamentary executive an 
independence not possessed by the ministries of France or 
of England. But the short tenure of office which in prac- 
tice is allotted to the President and his ministers, the 
changes of policy which may result from a thousand votes 
being cast at New York in favour of, say, a republican 
instead of a democratic president, the impossibility of form- 
ing a permanent civil service, are all circumstances incom- 
patible with the stable and consistent course of administra- 
tion. The United States have hitherto stood in such a 
fortunate position that their only wise foreign policy was to 
have no foreign policy at all. But candid observers may 
well doubt whether the American administrative system, or 
want of system, could exist for a year within a European 
state without involving the country in desperate dangers. 

In France popular government has attained neither kind 
of stability. Within little more than forty years the country 
has tried a constitutional monarchy, a presidential republic, 
a democratic empire, and a parliamentary republic. Each 
change has been the work of violence ; each revolution has 
been carried out against the wish of the vast majority of a 
people whose one desire is to avoid disturbance and suf- 
fering. Revolutionary eras, it may be said, do not fairly 
represent the habitual condition of France. The observa- 
tion is not without truth. Let us look, then, at the pacific 
period covered by the reign of Louis Philippe. The constitu- 
tion was, indeed, though with difficulty, protected from violent 
overthrow, but the party system undermined the stability 
of the executive. Few of our readers, we suspect, realise 
the constancy of ministerial changes between 1830 and 
1848. The ministry of August 4, 1830, the ministry of 
November 3, 1830, the ministry of March 2, 1832, the 
ministry of October 11, 1832, the Ministry of Three Days, 
the cabinets of Mortier, of Broglie, of Thiers, of Molé, of 
Soult, are forgotten. Englishmen, if they think about 
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the subject at all, remember only Guizot’s tenure of power 
from 1840 to 1848. They forget that the cabinets of Louis 
Philippe held office for an average period of not two 
years apiece ; they forget that the catastrophe of February 24 
was the result, not less of popular impatience at Guizot’s 
long exercise of authority, than of the fatal tendency of the 
fully developed party system to shake the foundations of the 
constitution. 

Turn now to Switzerland. The Swiss executive, of which 
we shall say more later, is an elective council or ministry of 
seven persons. No man can doubt its ability. It transacts 
a mass of business such as falls to few cabinets. It guides 
the policy of a State eternally menaced by foreign complica- 
tions ; it preserves harmony throughout a confederacy made 
up of twenty-two cantons, each jealous of one another and 
sympathising only in common jealousy of the Federal power. 
In these tasks the Swiss Council succeeds. Peace and 
prosperity prevail throughout Switzerland. This is strong 
proof that the Confederacy is served by ministers of marked 
ability and of sterling character.* 

It is not to be expected that the Federal Assembly should, 
as regards talent, equal the small cabinet made up of the 
Assembly’s ablest members; a country which numbers not 
much more than half the population of the State of New 
York cannot, from the nature of things, produce a Parliament 
of statesmen. But the Assembly is filled with men of sense, 
of respectability, and of honesty, and compares favourably 
with the legislatures of larger countries. Let the Swiss 
Parliament be placed side by side with the Congress of the 
United States, where five per cent. of the members take 
bribes in hard cash, and fifteen to twenty per cent. are open 
to any form of corruption less palpable than the receipt of 
money ; f or with the senators and representatives of New 
York, who at Albany pass ‘such a witches’ Sabbath of jobbing, 
‘bribing, thieving, and prostitution of legislative power to 
‘ private interest as the world has seldom seen.’ If it be said 
that we must seek for contrasts from the countries of Europe, 
let the Swiss Assembly of States and the National Council be 
compared with French legislatures. The charges, indeed, of 
factiousness and corruption brought against French repre- 
sentative assemblies may be in many cases slanders. They 
are, however, by no means new. No picture of the Republican 





* See Adams, pp. 64, 65. 
+ See Bryce, ‘ American Commonwealth,’ ii. p. 524. 
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National Assembly can be darker than the picture drawn in 
1841 of the Orleanist Chamber of Deputies. 


‘ Elle [la chambre] posséde de fait le pouvoir supréme, inhérent a 
celui de voter l’imp6t. Mais ce pouvoir, au lieu de tourner au bien de 
tous, n'est pour elle qu’un objet de trafic, parce qu’elle est le centre ott 
aboutissent toutes les corruptions. A quelques rares exceptions pres, 
quel est le député qui songe 4 autre chose qu’d faire ou a refaire sa 
fortune, 4 revendre les électeurs qui lui ont vendu eux-mémes le pays? 
Qu’est-ce que la chambre? un grand bazar, ot chacun livre sa con- 
science, ou ce qu'il donne pour telle, en échange d’une place, d’un 
emploi, d’un avancement pour soi et les siens, de quelqu’une, enfin, de 
ces faveurs qui toutes se résolvent en argent!’ * 


These are the words of La Mennais. They may savour of 
rhetoric and passion. The point worth notice is that 
in 1841 thousands of Frenchmen believed them to be the 
language of truth, and that in 1890 thousands of Frenchmen 
bring against the National Assembly of the Republic all the 
accusations hurled by La Mennais against the Parliament 
of Louis Philippe. There is no reason to think that a 
single sensible inhabitant of Switzerland believes the mem- 
bers of the Federal Assembly to be chargeable with the 
vices imputed, whether justly or not, to American or French 
legislatures. 

The Swiss Parliament, moreover, gives the strongest proof 
of its own wisdom which can be demanded from any legis- 
lative body. It maintains in office a practically perma- 
nent executive, which in point of stability stands in the 
most salient contrast not only with the ephemeral minis- 
tries of France, but also with the short-lived cabinets of 
England. No American President, it should be added, 
has ever held office for as long a period as have many 
members of the Swiss Council. Of the stability of the 
Swiss constitution it is almost needless to speak. It is as 
firmly established a government as any on the Continent. 
It is capable of change, and in fact underwent elaborate re- 
vision—mainly with a view to increase the authority of the 
Federal power—in 1874. But revision requires the delibe- 
rate sanction of the Swiss people, and the constitution of the 
Confederacy, which exactly meets the wants and the habits 
of the Swiss, is as well guarded from sudden attack, carried 
out either by violence or by hasty legislation, as is any con- 
stitution in the world, unless it be the constitution of the 





* Grégoire, ‘ Histoire de France,’ ii. pp. 220, 221. 
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United States. Popular government, in short, does in 
Switzerland display both ability and stability. 

Why has the striking success of Swiss democracy failed 
to attract the attention of thinkers? The question is worth 
ananswer. The failure is due to causes which, though they 
lie on the surface, deserve attention. 

Prosperity, in the case of nations as of men, is unin- 
teresting, and the land of tourists, of guides, and of inn- 
keepers—the ‘ playground of Europe ’—is the most prosperous 
of countries. It is because France has not prospered that 
everyone reads modern French history ; if the States-General 
had firmly established a settled plan of liberty, the domestic 
annals of France, since 1789, might have been as unexciting 
as the home affairs of England, during the century which fol- 
lowed the Revolution of 1688. Nor even during the period of 
conflict were the Swiss leaders the men to enlist widespread 
sympathy. They knew how to found a constitution which 
might outlast the hasty creations of 1848, but they were 
poor revolutionary dramatists. They could not create the 
surprises which French statesmanship has never failed to 
produce. They could not provide that series of tragic or 
pathetic scenes which marked each act of the Italian 
revolutionary drama. The triumphant suppression of the 
Sonderbund was a more remarkable feat of arms than the 
unsuccessful defence of Rome. But the name of Dufour is 
unknown outside Switzerland; Garibaldi is the saint of 
Eurepean democracy. Swiss history is barren of great men 
and confutes the creed of hero-worship. The small com- 
monwealths which have coalesced into a nation were, unlike 
all other small republics, neither adorned by heroes nor 
oppressed by tyrants. The city of Calvin stands alone, but 
the men whose names are the glory of Geneva—and Geneva 
did not till quite recent days belong to the Confederacy— 
were either, like Calvin himself, foreigners, or else were, like 

tousseau, Necker, Claviére, or Malet du Pan, associated by 
their careers with more important lands than Switzerland. 
Bigness passes with the world for greatness. It is, after all, 
the smallness of Switzerland which has diverted the atten- 
tion of the public from Swiss institutions. 

Publicists of intelligence perceive that the interest of a 
political organism is independent of its size, and that 
England, or the United States, may learn much from the ex- 
perience of a country smaller than more than one American 
State. But the complexity of the Swiss constitution has 
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made the study thereof difficult, whilst the fact that the 
constitution of Switzerland is neither, like the French 
Republic, a modern creation, nor, like the United Kingdom, 
the result of long and uninterrupted historical developement, 
perplexes students, who sorely need that guidance through 
the annals of Switzerland which Mr. Freeman has so long 
promised, and which can be provided by Mr. Freeman alone. 
A cursory examination, moreover, of Swiss federalism sug- 
gests the idea that the Confederation is a mere copy of the 
American Union. In Switzerland, as in America, you have 
a federation in which the authority of the central govern- 
ment is artfully balanced against the sovereignty of the 
several federated States. In both countries you have a 
President of the Republic, in both you find a senate 
representing the States and a lower chamber representing 
the people. In both a federal court exercises, if not 
identical, yet analogous functions. In each country 
democracy has reached its final developement. The smaller 
republic copies the features of the great American com- 
monwealth. Why, it may be asked, study a miniature copy 
when you can with more profit examine the traits of the 
full-sized original? The answer is that Swiss constitu- 
tionalists, though profiting by the experience of the United 
States, were no servile imitators. Their work is as notice- 
able on account of its essential unlikeness as on account 
of its superficial similarity to the constitution of the United 
States. The resemblance is in many instances merely 
nominal, The President of the Confederation, for example, 
is merely the annually appointed chairman of a board, and 
bears as little resemblance to an American president as to 
an Englisi premier. Democracy in Switzerland has reached 
a stage beyond that which it has attained in America. Add 
to this that it is where Swiss statesmen have foilowed Trans- 
atlantic precedents that their success is most doubtful. The 
Swiss Senate is as distinctly the least as the American 
Senate is the most successful among the institutions of the 
two republics. It is when Swiss statesmanship has displayed 
most originality that it has been most successful and is most 
full of instruction. 

To any inquirer even moderately versed in the comparative 
study of constitutions a thoughtful perusal of Sir Francis 
Adams’s work, combined with a knowledge of such authorities 
as Orelli’s admirable ‘ Staatsrecht der Schweizerischen 
‘ Eidgenossenschaft,’ or Dubs’s popular exposition of the 
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public law of the Swiss Confederation, will show that the 
most original among the Federal institutions of Switzerland 
are the Council of State and the Referendum. Our aim in 
the remainder of this article is to fix our readers’ almost 
exclusive attention upon the nature and working of these 
institutions. They are closely connected together; they 
give to Swiss democratic federalism its peculiar colour. 

Many other subjects suggested by Sir Francis Adams’s 
pages are, it is true, of equal if not of greater importance. 
The cantonal governments and the communes deserve sepa- 
rate investigation. The communal life, indeed, of Switzer- 
land and the character of the population, especially of the 
German portion thereof, are essential conditions for the 
success of the Swiss experiment in democratic government. 
But they are not the means by which this success is achieved. 
Switzerland has always possessed communes and cantons. 
The German-Swiss have from time immemorial been accus- 
tomed to self-government ; but Switzerland, in spite of these 
advantages, has been distracted by civil and religious discord. 
Her present peace and unity are due, as far as national 
prosperity is ever in reality caused by forms of government, 
to the Swiss constitution, which has achieved all that the 
best-framed of polities can achieve—namely, the giving free 
scope to the energy and ability of the nation. Of Swiss 
constitutionalism the Council and the Referendum are the 
corner stones. 

1. The Council_—The annually elected chairman of the 
Federal Council is officially styled President of the Con- 
federation ; but there exists in reality no official of the 
Swiss Republic occupying a position like that held by Presi- 
dent Carnot or President Harrison. The Council consists 
of seven members, each of whom presides over a special 
department of the administratiou—e.g. foreign affairs or 
finance. The councillors may for convenience be called 
ministers, and the Council a cabinet. But there exists in 
Switzerland no council or committee resembling the Ministry 
or Cabinet either of France or of England. 

Four noticeable characteristics distinguish the Swiss 
Council from the executives of other popularly governed 
countries, and, when examined, prove that Switzerland has 
invented a scheme of administration which is marked by 
singular originality and differs as much from the Presi- 
dential system of the United States as from the Cabinet 
system of the United Kingdom. 
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First, as already intimated, no member of the Council occu- 
pies the position either of an American President or of an 
English Prime Minister. The President of the Confederation, 
who is elected by the Federal Assembly from among tlie mem- 
bers of the Council for one year only, and cannot be re-elected 
for more than one year in succession, receives a slightly larger 
salary and occupies a higher rank than any of his colleagues. 
He is, however, in reality nothing but the chairman of the 
Council, and does not, except from the influence of personal 
character, exercise as much authority over the councillors 
as does the chairman of a company over his board of 
directors. 

Secondly, the Council is elected by the Federal Assembly 
at the Assembly’s first meeting for a fixed term of three 
years. As each Federal Assembly, or, as the Americans 
would say, each Congress, is elected for a period of three 
years in the month of October, and the Council is elected at 
the first session of the Assembly in the following November, 
it follows that the Council continues in office from the 
moment of its election until the first meeting of the Federal 
Assembly. For the election of the Council, of the so-called 
President of the Confederacy for the year, and of some other 
officers, the Chambers of the Federal Assembly, i.e. the 
Council of the States (or Senate) and the National Council 
(or Chamber of Deputies or Representatives), sit and vote 
together as one body. The members of the Council are in 
general, though not invariably, elected from among the 
members of the Federal Assembly, or from among the out- 
going councillors. Membership of the Council is inconsistent 
with the holding of a seat in the Assembly. But the coun- 
cillors have a right to speak in either Chamber and to take 
part in its debates. They have, of course, not the right to 
vote on divisions. 

The Council is elected, as already stated, for a term of 
three years. Critics, therefore, impressed with a traditional 
belief in democratic fickleness, or observers of the mutability 
which weakens the Ministries of France, or even of England, 
would naturally assume that the Swiss councillors, in fact, 
held office for no longer than three years at a time. 
The assumption, plausible though it be, is baseless. The 
members of the Council are not only re-eligible, but are 
usually re-elected. 
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‘ There have been hitherto only two instances of a member willing 
to serve not being re-elected, but from time to time some naturally 
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resign, one for a more lucrative post, another to become head of a 
diplomatic mission, another from a desire to retire into private life.’ 

A councillor in any case is, unlike an English or a French 
Minister, absolutely certain of holding office for at least three 
years, for 

Thirdly, the Council, though elected by the Assembly, 
cannot, according to either the theory, or the practice, of 
the constitution, be dismissed from office by the Assembly. 
Nor, on the other hand, can the Council dissolve the 
Assembly. 

Fourthly, the Council ‘is not a purely party government : 
‘it is rather an executive committee for the management of 
‘business than a real executive power, such as exists in 
‘other countries.’ This fourth characteristic, which we 
have purposely expressed in the language of Sir Francis 
Adams, requires some further explanation. In the words 
‘a committee for the management of business’ lies the 
explanation of all the main peculiarities in the nature and 
in the position of the Council. It is a board of experienced 
men appointed by the Assembly to carry on the business of 
the nation; and it is appointed, speaking generally, on 
business principles. What Englishmen fail to perceive when 
they criticise their own institutions, though they see it 
plainly when censuring the institutions of America, is the 
fundamental opposition between the party system and the 
business system of management. On the party system 
men are placed in power because they are party leaders, i.e. 
because they can manage men, not because they can manage 
business. ‘The party system tends, at any rate where the 
scheme of cabinet government exists, to enforce the collec- 
tive responsibility of the cabinet. The party system also 
generates an Opposition, ‘ whose business it is to oppose,’ or, 
in other words, to hinder the efficient transaction of public 
affairs. The party system, lastly, absolutely requires a 
change of executive when the policy or the proposals of the 
executive meet with the disapproval of the persons, whether 
members of Parliament or electors, by whom the executive 
is appointed. The business method of management is 
utterly different. Where ministers are appointed, whether 
by an absolute monarch or by an Assembly, mainly as 
agents who may carry on the work of the country, they are, 
or may be, appointed for capacity in business—for skill, that 
is to say, in administration. With ideas of business the 
notion of the collective responsibility of the executive is 
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inconsistent. Departmental takes the place of general 
responsibility. Hence a ministry of affairs may be made of 
experts who, on many points, are not in full agreement with 
each other; for the proper management of business does 
not require that a minister who has made—say, to an 
Assembly—a proposal which the Assembly rejects should 
thereupon resign office. Still less does it require that because, 
say, the Minister of Education produces a Bill which the 
Assembly cannot approve, the whole ministry should retire 
from power. Ifa manager proposes to his employer a scheme 
which the master disapproves, the head of the firm rejects 
the proposal, but he does not in general dismiss the manager. 
Still less does any sane merchant discharge all his clerks 
because he rejects plans proposed to him by the head clerk. 
Now, the rules which fix the position and action of the 
Council are, on the whole, based on the requirements of the 
business system rather than of the party system of govern- 
ment. The Council are not the leaders so much as the 
experienced agents of the Swiss people. The councillors 
are selected for capacity. Hence the continuance in office 
of men recommended, at any rate, by the possession of 
experience. Hence the absence of any rule that the coun- 
cillors need absolutely agree, or pretend to agree, as to 
every proposal made by the Council. As in every board 
for the management of affairs, the minority practically 
gives way to the majority. But it may well happen that 
members of the Council oppose one another in debate. 


‘ The most remarkable sight is that which occurs where a debate 
arises in either Chamber upon a question where the difference of opinion 
of members of the Federal Council is very marked, and it has happened 
that two of the body have risen in succession to support dissimilar 
views. The debate once over, no particular friction results between 
the two colleagues ; both victor and vanquished may spend the evening 
at the same café, continue their discussion amicably or not at all, and 
they will sit serenely together on the morrow in Cabinet Council as if 
nothing particular had happened.’ 


To the same cause it-is due that the Council never is per- 
manently at variance with the Assembly, and never retires 
on account of a Parliamentary defeat. 


‘. .. . Collisions between the Federal Council and the Federal 
Assembly do not exist. If any measure proposed by the former is re- 
jected by both Chambers, or by one, and thus does not become valid, 
the Federal Council, as seen in the preceding chapter, accepts the 
rejection ; it asks for no vote of confidence, nor does anything ensue in 
the shape of what we should call a ministerial crisis. Similarly, there 
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is no question of a dissolution of the Chambers when the people reject 
measures passed by them, The Federal authorities, whether legisla- 
tive or executive, being chosen for a fixed term, remain at their posts 
during that term.’ (P. 60.) 


When a Minister failed, in 1882, to carry a measure re- 
lating to education, there was no question of his giving in 
his resignation; and a Swiss paper, ‘opposed to him in 
‘ politics, remarked that it was lucky the parliamentary 
‘ system did not exist in Switzerland, as otherwise there 
‘would have been an immediate resignation of a capable, 
‘ honest, and devoted administrator.’ 

A moment’s examination of what is meant by the allega- 
tion, that ‘the parliamentary system does not exist in Swit- 
‘ zerland,’ will enable us to see more truly than did perhaps 
the Swiss critic the real points of resemblance and difference 
between the Swiss scheme of government by council and the 
system either of presidential or of cabinet government. In 
any country where there exists an elective legislature or 
parliament the relation between the executive and the legis- 
lature may be of two totally different characters. The exe- 
cutive may be a non-parliamentary government—that is, a 
person or body of persons standing totally outside the 
legislature, and owing to the legislature neither its creation 
nor its continuance in power. The best known type of sucha 
non-parliamentary executive is the American President, and 
another example of it may be found in the Government of 
the German Empire. Wherever such an executive exists 
several other phenomena coexist with it. The legislature 
legislates, but it does not govern. There exists some autho- 
rity in the State which supports the executive, and exercises 
power at least equal to that of the legislature, and probably 
greater. The American President represents the true sove- 
reign of America—namely, the American people—at least as 
truly as do the Houses of Congress. The consequence is 
that an extra-parliamentary executive possesses a kind of 
strength and independence not to be found in governments 
depending for their existence on the will of a legislature. 
But such an executive is likely, or certain, to come into col- 
lision with the legislative body; the history of the United 
States or of the French Republic of 1848 sufficiently proves 
the truth of this statement. 

The executive, on the other hand, may be a parliamentary 
government, i.e. a person or body of persons belonging to 
the legislature, and created as well as continued in power 
by the will of Parliament. The best developed type of such 
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a parliamentary executive is, of course, the English Cabinet. 
If another example be wanted, it may be found in the so- 
called Presidential Government of the existing French 
Republic. This illustration is instructive. The founders 
of the constitution meant that the President should be 
independent of the legislature. The fall of President 
Grévy, which involved a constitutional revolution, shows 
that the founders of the Republic have failed in attain- 
ing their object. The President, who was meant to wield 
independent authority, is the servant of the Assembly; 
for by the Assembly he is not only appointed, but may be 
displaced. The Government of France has become a par- 
liamentary executive, and in France, as in every country 
where such an executive exists, two further results ensue. 
The legislature governs as well as legislates ; there exists no 
acknowledged authority in the State with power equal to 
that of the legislative body. Monsieur Carnot and Lord 
Salisbury alike govern by the grace of Parliament, and 
represent a parliamentary majority. Such a parliamentary 
executive avoids conflicts with the legislature, but it can 
boast of no real independence, for its actions waver in 
accordance with the will or the whims of the party which 
predominates in the National Assembly or Parliament. 

The authors of the Swiss constitution attempted to create 
an executive which should be in harmony with the legislature, 
but not be dependent upon it—that is, a government which 
should to a certain extent combine the characteristics of the 
presidential system with the characteristics of the cabinet 
system. The statement that pariiamentary government 
does not exist in Switzerland means that this endeavour has 
succeeded, that the executive acts in general harmony with 
parliament, but possesses a real independence, and that the 
legislature, while it legislates, does not govern. The statement 
is to a great extent true. 

The Swiss Council, as compared with the presidential 
government of America, may be called a parliamentary 
executive, for itis elected by the Federal Assembly, and looks 
to the Assembly for re-election. The Council as compared 
with an English Cabinet may be called a non-parliamentary 
executive, for it cannot be dismissed by the Assembly, nor 
does rejection of the Council’s proposals by the Assembly 
make it impossible to carry on the work of administration. 
In another most important respect the Council differs both 
from an American President and from an English Cabinet. 
The Council to a great extent represents the nation; a 
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president or a cabinet each must represent not the nation 
but a party. For the completion of this comparison or con- 
trast it must in fairness be added that while the American 
and the English systems each permit the rise of some leader 
whose authority with the country makes him a temporary 
dictator, the Swiss system keeps the executive government 
permanently in commission. Under the constitution of the 
Confederation no place is left for authoritative leadership. 
Switzerland does not provide a sphere for the powers of 
men such as were Walpole, or Chatham, or Washington, 
or Lincoln. Switzerland does not foster the production of 
either Heaven-sent Ministers or Saviours of Society. 

To an English inquirer the peculiarities of the Swiss 
Council suggest at once two questions. How, in the first 
place, does the system work? The answer is simple. The 
system works admirably. Of this we may adduce two 
proofs. 

The first is that the Confederacy prospers, and that its 
prosperity depends upon the successful performance by the 
Council of multifarious and arduous duties. The existence, 
indeed, of cantonal governments relieves the central power 
from duties which overburden an English Cabinet. But 
State rights and State jealousies impose upon the Council 
tasks unknown to a French or to an English Ministry. In 
any case its labours are heavy. ‘The Council, unprovided 
with any standing army, is responsible for the general main- 
tenance of order. The Council conducts the whole Federal 
administration. The Council proposes legislation to the 
Federal Assembly, and apparently drafts every ‘ Bill,’ to use 
an English expression, which is submitted to the legislature. 
If, for example, the Assembly, on the proposal of a private 
member, passes a resolution in favour of some legislative in- 
novation, it is for the Council to reduce the proposed change 
to the form of a law. The Council takes in hand all schemes 
of constitutional revision. The Council conducts the whole 
foreign policy of the State ; if Germany or France complain 
because refugees are not expelled, it is for the Council at 
the same time to maintain the dignity of the Confederacy 
and to satisfy the exigencies of a powerful neighbour. The 
Council is under the constitution often forced to determine 
questions which are rather judicial than political, and, 
in a way which foreigners can hardly understand, exercises 
in some matters, as, for instance, in the case of the com- 
plaints brought both by and against the Salvation Army, a 
jurisdiction concurrent with that of the Federal Court. The 
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decrees of the Court itself are enforceable not by the officers 
of the tribunal but by the Council, and the Council must 
enforce them through the agency of the often jealous and 
refractory cantonal authorities. It is, indeed, in dealing 
with the cantons that the skill and the difficulties of the 
Council are chiefly apparent. The Council must see that no 
provision of a cantonal constitution which violates the con- 
stitution of the Confederacy is sanctioned. The Council 
must insist that the cantons observe the Federal laws. But 
the Council must not excite unnecessary conflicts between 
the cantons and the Federal power. That Switzerland is 
prosperous and contented, and that the same councillors are 
re-elected from one triennial period to another, shows, then, 
that the Council performs complicated tasks with extra- 
ordinary success. 

The second proof of the same fact is to be found in the 
language of Sir Francis Adams. 


‘ The members of the Federal Council, we will venture to affirm, 
yield to no other government in Europe in devotion to their country, 
in incessant hard work for a poor salary, and in thorough honesty and 
incorruptibility. A diplomatist who knew them well and appreciated 
their good qualities aptly remarked that they reminded him of a cha- 
racteristic industry of their own country—of watchmaking—for, 
having to deal with very minute and intricate affairs, their attention is 
unremittingly engaged by the most delicate mechanism of government, 
by the wheels within wheels of Federal and cantonal attributes, by the 
most careful balancing of relations between contending sects and 
Churches, and by endeavours to preserve the proper counterpoise 
between two (French and German), not to say three (the third being 
Italian), nationalities. Their task is thus essentially one of constant 
vigilance and careful supervision.’ (P. 64.) 


This is the evidence of an unbiassed witness who testifies 
to facts of which he has accurate knowledge. 

How, in the second place, is it possible that in Switzer- 
land men of character and capacity should be able, without 
loss of self-respect, to retain office, though the measures 
they propose to the legislature have been rejected by the 
Assembly, or, as may be the case, by the people? This is an 
inquiry which perplexes an Englishman. In England, as 
he knows, the Ministry is virtually elected by Parliament, 
and no Cabinet could retain office for a week if a Parlia- 
ment which it could not dissolve rejected the Government’s 
chief Bills. The Swiss Council or Cabinet is, he learns, 
elected by the Federal Assembly, or, in other words, by the 
Swiss Parliament ; the Council has, further, no power of dis- 
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solving the Assembly. How, then, he asks, is it possible 
for the Council to maintain office when the measures it pro- 
poses are rejected? The answer can be gained only by 
studying the best known and the least understood of Swiss 
institutions. The position of the Council depends on the 
legislative authority of the Swiss people. 

2. The Referendum.—This term—utterly foreign to English 
constitutionalism—means ‘ the reference to all vote-possess- 
‘ing citizens, either of the Confederation or of a canton, 
‘ of laws and resolutions framed by their representatives,’ * 
and denotes a constitutional arrangement which governs 
the whole working of Swiss democracy. Under the Federal 
constitution the referendum plays a twofold part. It forms, 
in the first place, an essential portion of the machinery for 
the revision of the constitution. Such revision always takes 
place by means of a law regularly passed by the two Houses 
of the Assembly. If the two Houses agree on their scheme 
of revision, or,as Englishmen would say, on a ‘ Reform Bill,’ 
then the Bill is made the subject of a referendum, and is 
submitted to the Swiss people for their rejection or approval. 
If the Bill is accepted by the majority both of the citizens 
voting and of the cantons, it becomes law; if not, it falls to 
the ground. But the course of procedure may be a little 
more complicated. If the two Houses disagree, or if fifty 
thousand citizens demand a revision of the constitution, then 
the question whether there shall be a revision or not is put 
to the people. If the majority of the voters answer in the 
negative the matter is ended; if the majority answer in the 
affirmative, then there is a new election of both Houses for 
the taking in hand of a revision of the constitution, or, as 
we should say, the passing of a Reform Bill.f The measure 
itself is, thereupon, prepared by the Council, and submitted 
by it to the Houses. When the Bill has passed the Houses it is 
laid before the people, and becomes law or not according as 
it is or is not accepted by a majority both of the citizens 
voting and of the cantons. The referendum, when employed 
to effect a constitutional reform, is what the Swiss call an 
‘ obligatory’ referendum ; in other words, the express assent 
of the Swiss people is necessary for the passing of any law 
modifying any of the articles of the constitution, and English 
readers must be reminded that these 121 articles contain a 





* Adams, pp. 76-87 ; Orelli, ‘ Das Staatsrecht der Schweizerischen 
Eidgenossenschaft,’ pp. 83-8 and 79, 80. 
+ Constitution Fédérale, art. 120, 
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multitude of general principles which are not in their own 
nature constitutional, as, for example, the article which 
absolutely prohibits the establishment of gambling houses.* 

The referendum, in the second place, may be necessary 
for the validity of any law whatever passed by the Assembly ; 
for since 1874 any such law must, on demand being duly 
made within the proper time by thirty thousand voters, be 
submitted for ratification or rejection to the Swiss people, 
and unless ratified by a majority of persons voting does not 
come into force. The referendum is in this case what the 
Swiss call ‘ facultative’ or ‘ optional,’ i.e. it must be employed 
if required by the proper number of citizens, but not other- 
wise. It is rarely demanded. From 1874 to 1884, of ninety- 
nine laws which had passed the Assembly seventeen only 
were the subject of a referendum. Of these seventeen thir- 
teen were vetoed by the people. 

The word ‘ vetoed’ is suggestive ; it recalls the striking 
analogy between the referendum of democratic Switzerland 
and the misealled veto of an English king. When Elizabeth, 
or James I., or William LIL, refused assent to a Bill which 
had passed the Houses of Parliament, the sovereign acted in 
just the same manner in which the citizens of Switzerland 
now act when they refuse their sanction to a Reform Bill, or 
it may be to an ordinary Bill, which has been passed by the 
National Assembly. For the analogy between the royal 
veto and the popular referendum is much more than formal. 
When the English king was the most influential member of 
the sovereign legislature, he naturally, in common with each 
House of Parliament, approved or rejected Bills submitted 
to him for his consideration, and, if he were a ruler of 
high character, exercised his right in accordance with his 
opinion as to the feeling and the interest of the nation. 
Under the Swiss democracy the electors are the sovereign 
power: they, as did the kings of England, think that laws 
ought to be prepared and approved by a parliament; but 
they, like an English monarchf of the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century, claim to be part of the legislature, and to 
reject any proposed measure, at any rate when it affects the 
foundations of the State. Where democracy is king the 


* Constitution Fédérale, art. 35. 
+ Elizabeth in the Parliament of 1597 assented to forty-three Bills, 
public and private, and rejected forty-eight, that had passed both 
Houses (1 ‘ Parliamentary History,’ p. 905; and see Hearn, ‘ Govern- 
* ment of England,’ 2nd ed. p. 60), 
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referendum is the royal veto. This is an analogy which 
should never be absent from the minds of Englishmen, for 
there is more than one circumstance which makes it difficult 
for them to estimate fairly the character and effects of the 
most noteworthy among Swiss institutions. 

The referendum is discredited in English eyes by its 
apparent likeness to a French plébiscite. The character of 
the sham appeal to a popular vote by which revolutionary 
and imperial tyranny has fraudulently obtained the moral 
consecration of the vox populi can even now hardly be better 
described than in the language of Thiers : 


‘ J’admets la différence qu’il y a entre un article de la Charte et 
un article de loi; mais cela ne fait pas que je croie au pouvoir con- 
stituant. Le pouvoir constituant a existé, je le sais; il a existé a 
plusieurs époques de notre histoire ; mais, permettez-moi de vous le dire, 
s'il était le vrai souverain il aurait joué par lui-méme un triste réle. 
En effet il a été, dans les assemblées primaires, 4 la suite des factions ; 
sous le Consulat et sous l’Empire, il a ¢té au service d'un grand 
homme ; il avait alors la forme d’un sénat conservateur qui, d un signal 
donné par cet homme, faisait toutes les constitutions qu’on lui 
demandait. Sous la Restauration, il a pris une autre forme; il s’est 
eaché sous l'article xiv de la Charte ; c’était le pouvoir d’octroyer la 
Charte et de la modifier. . . . Je ne respecte donc pas le pouvoir con- 
stituant.’ * 





Forty-nine years have passed since these words were 
spoken ; the experience of nearly half a century has illus- 
trated and confirmed their truth. 

If the referendum were a plébiscite it would merit nothing 
but unqualified condemnation. But the Swiss reference to 
the people is no plébiscite; it has nothing of a revolutionary 
character; it is as regular and normal a proceeding as the 
sending of a Bill from the Commons to the Lords. The 
people to whose judgement a reform or a law is submitted 
have had the fullest opportunity of following the discussions 
to which it has given rise. They know, or can know, all 
that has been urged by its advocates and by its opponents. 
A proposed constitutional change must have excited general 
attention ; a special enactment provides for the bringing of 
every law on which a referendum may be required to the 
knowledge of the cantons and the communes.t The Govern- 
ment cannot either intimidate or corrupt the citizens; the 
popular vote is taken with perfect freedom. That the voters 
act without constraint is proved by the main charge which 











* Grégoire, ‘ Histoire de France,’ ii. p. 298. 
t See B, Moses, ‘ Federal Government in Switzerland,’ pp. 117-20. 
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critics or reformers bring against the referendum, which is 
that the Swiss people reject improvements or innovations 
approved by the Federal Assembly. 

To the few Englishmen, again, who have glanced at the 
writings of Swiss democrats the idea naturally occurs that 
the referendum is merely the practical outcome of most 
dubious political theories. Deductions supposed to be 
drawn from the dogma of the sovereignty of the people excite 
in the mind of an English thinker a prejudice against the 
arrangements which they are intended to recommend. 
Herzog or Curti may influence their Swiss disciples, but 
their pamphlets suggest to English critics that the refe- 
rendum is defensible only by arguments which display all 
the unsoundness, but none of the ingenuity, of Rousseau’s 
fallacies. 

Whoever would free himself from prejudice must remember 
that the institution under criticism is the natural growth of 
Swiss constitutionalism. In the face of vigorous opposition 
it has, during the last fifty years, spread from canton to 
canton. Since 1848 it has been part of the Federal con- 
stitution, and under the revision of 1874 it has received 
further developement. The referendum, it should be noted, 
though introduced by democrats, is supported by Conserva- 
tives. It ‘has struck root and expanded wherever it has 
‘been introduced, and no serious politician of any party 
‘ would now think of attempting its abolition. The Con- 
* servatives, who violently opposed its introduction, became 
‘ its earnest supporters when they found that it undoubtedly 
‘ acted as a drag upon hasty and radical law-making.’ * 

Criticism is neither censure nor apology. 

‘ Steady, independent minds, when they have an object of so serious 
a concern to mankind as government under their contemplation, will 
disdain to assume the part of satirists and disclaimers. They will judge 
of human institutions as they do of human characters. They will sort 
out the good from the evil, which is mixed in mortal institutions as it 
is in mortal men.’ f 
To a critic who follows these precepts of Burke’s it will 
easily become apparent that the latest of democratic inven- 
tions is an institution marked by patent defects which are 
balanced, at any rate in the case of Switzerland, by equally 
real, though less obvious, merits. 


* Adams, pp. 77, 78. Something like the referendum exists in some 
of the States of America, and the principle on which it depends has 
crept into some portions of British legislation. 

T Reflections on the Revolution in France, 
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The referendum is open to two grave objections. The 
first objection is that the reference of parliamentary legisla- 
tion to a popular vote is, on the face of the matter, a refer- 
ence from the judgement of the instructed to the opinion 
of the uninstructed—from knowledge to ignorance. A 
legislature must be worse constituted than is the Federal 
Assembly if it does not contain members whose education 
and intellectual capacity are far higher than the educa- 
tion and the intelligence of the ordinary elector. It isa priori 
improbable that the judgement of the Swiss people should 
be sounder than the judgement of the Swiss people’s chosen 
representatives. If a popular vote be needed to correct the 
errors of a parliament, the natural’ inference is, not that the 
electors are specially wise, but that the parliament is 
specially foolish. If in Switzerland the referendum be a 
public benefit, this fact will suggest to most Englishmen that 
the Swiss Federal Assembly is badly chosen. The a priori 
conclusion that the people are not so wise as their Parlia- 
mentary representatives is, it may be suggested, confirmed 
by the historical experience of England. Parliament sup- 
ported ‘revolution principles’ when a popular vote would 
have restored the Stuarts. The Septennial Act saved Eng- 
land from a reaction. The reform of the calendar, the 
gradual spread of religious toleration, Catholic emancipa- 
tion, are events each of which marks a step in the path of 
progress taken by the wisdom of Parliament in opposition 
to the prejudices of the English people. Even to-day the 
referendum might in England be fatal to the maintenance 
of wise sanitary legislation. 

The point of this objection to every method of appeal from 
parliament to the populace cannot be got rid of. It may, 
however, to a certain extent be blunted by the consideration 
that to attack the referendum is to attack democratic 
government. The line of argument which tells against the 
referendum proves that where the people are, as a mass, far 
less highly educated than the class to whose leadership they 
in fact submit there is little wisdom in handing over sove- 
reignty to the people. But it does not-—-conclusively at 
least—show that where a democracy exists and the repre- 
sentative assembly does, in truth, obey the behests of the 
electors, direct reference of legislative proposals to the de- 
cision of the electorate is of necessity an evil. No British 
Parliament could at the present day enact statutes, however 
wise, which ran counter to the wish of a decided majority 
among the British people; but Parliament may easily mis- 
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take the vociferation of a faction for the voice of the country, 
and hesitate at the adoption of measures which, if adopted, 
would command the unhesitating support of the nation. 

The second objection is that the referendum undermines the 
influence of the legislature. The partial truth of this assertion 
admits of no denial. An assembly, the decisions whereof are 
liable to reversal, cannot possess the authority of a sovereign 
parliament, and debates which are indecisive lose their 
importance. Where, as in Switzerland, a parliamentary 
vote may be overriden by a popular veto, parliamentary 
debates cannot be carried on with the same energy or 
vivacity as in France or in England. It is vain to suppose 
that you can possess at the same time inconsistent advan- 
tages. England has at times gained much from the 
sovereignty of Parliament. Switzerland may derive con- 
siderable benefit from the direct participation of the Swiss 
people in Federal legislation. But it is impossible to com- 
bine all the advantages of parliamentary government, as it 
exists in England, with all the advantages of fully developed 
popular government as it exists in Switzerland. If the 
authority of Parliament must be maintained at the highest 
possible point, then Parliament must be supreme, and the 
decrees of Parliament must be final. If, on the other hand, 
it be desirable that the people should act as legislators, then 
the authority of Parliament, and with it the importance of 
parliamentary debates, must suffer diminution. This becomes 
clear as day if we recur to the analogy between the referen- 
dum and the veto. To revive the obsolete prerogative of 
the Crown would be of necessity to diminish the weight of 
Parliament. When Elizabeth rejected more than half the 
Bills which had been passed by the Houses statesmen 
thought more of convincing or conciliating the Queen than 
of securing the approval of a parliamentary majority. Dis- 
cussion in the closet was more important than debate in the 
House of Commons. Whether the veto be pronounced by 
the Crown or by the people the effect must in one respect be 
the same. Parliamentary statesmanship is discouraged, 
and statesmen court, not the representative assembly, but the 
sovereign king or the sovereign democracy. 

All this is true. Still it is, we must remember, not quite 
the whole truth. Just as the management of Parliament 
was of importance even when the veto was a reality, so in 
Switzerland the legislature plays a leading part, even though 
parliamentary authority is diminished by the existence of 
the referendum. Debates at Bern do more than convince 
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the representatives of the people; they also affect the judge- 
ment of the citizens. Knowledge that a law passed by the 
legislature will be submitted to a popular vote may some- 
times give additional reality to legislative debate. The 
most successful of English advocates has contrasted the 
reality of a counsel’s address to a jury with the unreality of 
an orator’s speeches in Parliament. He meant to persuade, 
and did persuade or mislead, juries; he never dreamt that 
his ingenuity would turn the vote of a single M.P. Hence 
arguments which will never affect the conduct of sworn 
partisans may conceivably tell on the votes of citizens not 
bound over to party allegiance. A sham debate before the 
Federal Assembly may be a real appeal to the sense of the 
Swiss people. Nor in England itself does parliamentary dis- 
cussion possess its ancient importance. We have intro- 
duced into our constitution the spirit, though not as yet the 
form, of the referendum. 

The celebrated Swiss institution is, however, indisputably 
opposed to that highest form of representative government 
under which the nation bona fide entrusts the management of 
affairs to the best educated and most intelligent of the 
citizens. Whether this form now exists, either in England 
or elsewhere, is open to question. But, be this as it may, the 
error of English criticism on the Swiss constitution lies not 
in an over-estimate of the faults, but in an under-estimate 
of the merits which, under the circumstances of Switzerland, 
may be justly attributed to the most original creation of the 
Swiss democracy. 

These virtues are twofold. The referendum, in the first 
place, is both a democratic and a conservative institution. 
This constitutes its great recommendation in the eyes of 
thinkers who recognise the necessity of loyally accepting 
the principles of democracy, and, at the same time, wish to 
give to a democratic polity that stability which has been the 
special merit of the best monarchical or aristocratic polities. 
An appeal to the people is, on the very face of it, a demo- 
cratic arrangement. 

Every argument and every sentiment which tells in favour 
of a wide extension of the suffrage also favours the reference 
of fundamental changes in the constitution to a popular 
vote. Much may be justly urged against the moral or intel- 
lectual decisiveness of the vor populi; but in the field of 
political speculation the main thing to be considered is not 
so much the speculative worth, as the actual authority, of 
the person, or class, to whom political power is to be com- 
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mitted. When faith in the Divine right of kings gave to 
the commands of a monarch a weight not attached to a 
parliamentary vote, statesmen and patriots, while attempting 
to restrain the abuses of the prerogative, wisely acquiesced 
in the authority of the Crown, and strove to employ the 
dignity of the king for the benefit of the state. In modern 
Europe the voice of the people, as a matter of fact, com- 
mands reverence. Enlightened statesmanship, therefore, 
consists in using this faith in the supremacy of the majority 
for the promotion of good government. One way in which 
this faith may be thus employed is to make it lend moral 
strength to law, and be a check upon sudden changes either 
of policy or of legislation. The referendum, as it exists in 
Switzerland, produces precisely these desired results. The 
fundamental laws of the land are sanctioned by popular 
consent; they cannot be lightly changed, yet their unchange- 
ableness can produce no popular complaint. The charges 
against the referendum are, in this point of view, its best 
apology. The referendum, it is said, obstructs reforms. 
So be it. The referendum, then, must also hinder sudden 
innovation. The arguments, in short, no less for than 
against the maintenance of a strong second chamber, apply 
with double force as well for as against the constituting the 
people a sort of third chamber, and securing to the citizens 
that share in legislation which in England used to belong 
to the Crown. A popular veto possesses a strength which 
cannot belong to a second chamber. If the English Peers 
or the French Senate reject an alleged reform, the rejection 
itself excites anger, and becomes an argument in support 
of the very measure which it was meant to prevent or delay. 
If the French Senate oppose a scheme of revision, the 
scheme is extended so as to include the abolition of the 
Senate. If the Swiss people refuse to revise the constitu- 
tion no irritation ensues, and no one dreams of arguing that 
the Swiss people ought to lose the popular veto. 

The referendum, whenever fairly applied, has turned out 
a conservative force. This is in itself a gain, nor can 
the rejection of even salutary measures be in all cases 
counted an evil. The advisability, or rather the practic- 
ability, of a given line of policy depends in many, though 
not in all, cases on the sentiment with which it will be 
received by the mass of the citizens. It were possible to 
find Acts of Parliament which, had they been submitted 
to the popular vote, either would never have passed or 
would never have been repealed. Inconsiderate reform is 
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the parent of disgraceful reaction. The existence of the 
referendum brings into view a consideration which escapes 
partisans. There are many matters which become party 
questions, but are not popular questions. An _ historian 
may doubt whether between 1850 and 1866 there existed 
in England any genuine demand for parliamentary reform. 
A direct appeal to the electors might have shown that 
no change was ardently desired. At the present moment 
both the advocates of denominational education and the 
advocates of secular education might discover, were it possible 
to ascertain the genuine feeling of Englishmen, that 
thousands of parents are profoundly indifferent to the con- 
troversies by which they are conventionally supposed to be 
warmly excited. An appeal to the people may, in short, be 
the death blow to factitious agitation carried on in the 
name, but without the sanction, of the democracy. 

Here we come across the second merit of the referendum, 
It checks the growth of the party syste. The fact that the 
articles of the constitution cannot be changed without the 
assent of the Swiss people extinguishes much of the petty 
management, the intrigue, and the compromise which in 
England marks the passing of every important Act of Par- 
liament. Whoever studies the history either of the great 
Reform Act of 1832, or of the subsequent legislation by which 
it has been amended, will be forced to admit that some of the 
most vital provisions of the existing English constitution owe 
their introduction neither to the foresight of statesmen nor 
to the wishes of the people, but to the skill or the art of 
parliamentary leaders, whose immediate object was to secure 
a momentary party success. The referendum, however, does 
much more than diminish the importance of parliamentary 
adroitness. It strikes at the root of modern parliamentary 
government, because it makes it possible for statesmen to 
retain office without discredit, though unable to carry par- 
ticular measures of which they advocate the adoption. The 
idea which pervades the system of government by Parlia- 
ment as it exists in England, or in France, is that the 
support of a parliamentary majority is the necessary condi- 
tion for the continued existence of a cabinet. Ministers who 
hold office when this condition is not fulfilled occupy a 
position absolutely unbearable to men of common self- 
respect. They are responsible for the government of the 
country, whilst compelled to obey the behests of an Opposi- 
tion whose very object it is to make it impossible for the 
Ministry to govern the country with credit. In Switzerland, 
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on the other hand, the theory and the practice of the con- 
stitution make the Swiss people the real sovereign. Hence 
the Council or Ministry may with credit serve the people, 
even though some of the Council’s proposals are negatived 
by a popular veto. Thus, to recur to an example given by 
Sir Francis Adams, the Council in 1882 proposed what we 
should call an Education Act, which, though passed by the 
Assembly, was rejected by the people. Neither the Council 
nor the member primarily responsible for the proposal felt 
bound to resign, or suffered moral injury by retaining 
office. The sovereign of the country—the Swiss people—had 
declined to approve a proposal made by competent public 
servants whom the sovereign had no wish to dismiss. The 
Council stood towards the people in the very relation in 
which the servants of Queen Elizabeth stood towards the 
Crown. No one supposed that difference of opinion between 
the Queen and a Secretary of State made the Secretary’s 
retirement either a matter of decency or a matter of duty. 
She might well reject his advice while wishing to retain him 
in her service. 

That laws of primary importance are referred to the 
decisive arbitrament of a popular vote, enables the Swiss 
Council to retain office with dignity even after it has be- 
come clear that a whole line of policy advocated by the 
Council will not be accepted by the country. Under the 
parliamentary system, indeed, a time arrives when a states- 
man who has long struggled in favour of a particular 
policy must acknowledge that his views have been decisively 
rejected by the nation, and that he ought not any longer 
to sacrifice all chance of serving his country for the sake 
of a policy which the country has refused to adopt. No 
sane critic blames Sir Robert Peel for having after 1832 
acquiesced in the Reform Act, and there are few critics who 
would now censure Lord Derby for having after 1852 
accepted Free Trade. But the acquiescence of a_parlia- 
mentary statesman in a policy he has opposed generally lays 
him open to some charge of inconsistency, and he himself, no 
less than others, may reasonably hesitate to decide what is 
the moment at which the time has arrived for honourable 
acquiescence in defeat without disgraceful surrender of 
principle. The referendum, or even the possibility of the 
referendum, greatly clears the path of men anxious to serve 
the country, and anxious also not to compromise their prin- 
ciples; for the appeal to the people enables statesmen 
honestly to assert that certain questions are for the time re- 
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moved out of the field of practical politics. A proposition, 
for example, is made to increase the power of the Federal 
Government. The proposal on reference to the popular vote 
is decisively rejected. There is nothing either immoral or 
undignified in the position of a minister who acquiesces in 
the people’s decision. He does not retain office by pretend- 
ing to think the people right ; he maintains that the people’s 
decision is a mistake, but he retains office because the 
sovereign wishes him to retain it, because he can faithfully 
discharge his duties, and because the question of increasing 
the Federal power has received its decision. 

This at any rate is the view of their duties taken by 
Swiss Ministers. Hence, as already intimated, the admir- 
able stability of the Federal Executive is more or less directly 
due to the existence of the referendum. This stability is 
no doubt gained at a considerable cost, for it involves some 
diminution in the authority of the Federal Assembly. What 
to the Swiss people be the balance of loss and gain is a 
question deserving the attentive consideration of thinkers 
occupied in the study of modern democracy. Whatever be 
on this matter the ultimate verdict of impartial criticism, 
one thing is clear. The Swiss Confederation presents a 
peculiar type of democratic government, as different from 
the parliamentary democracy of France and of England as 
from the presidential democracy of the United States. In 
Switzerland, as in every country where popular government 
exists, a representative legislature, or parliament, forms a 
most important part of the constitution. But this parliament 
is not, like the parliament of England or of France, the 
master of the executive. It is not, like the Congress of the 
United States, an authority so unconnected with the admi- 
nistration as to be quite as often the rival or opponent as the 
ally or supporter of the President. At a time when the novel 
term ‘ parliamentarism ’ is coming into vogue, thinkers, who 
are well aware that Swiss federalism can, from the nature 
of things, never present a model for the reform of English 
institutions, may yet study with interest and instruction the 
constitution of the Swiss democracy. For in Switzerland, 
and in Switzerland alone, representative government has 
hitherto escaped both from the evils of the party mechanism 
which corrupts the politics of the American Republic, and 
from the equal evils of that transformation of parliamentary 
government into government by Parliament which threatens, 
in England no less than in I'rance, to undermine the stability 
and destroy the authority of the National Executive. 
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Art. VI.—1. The Naval Annual, 1888-9. By Lorp Brassey, 
K.C.B. 1889. 


2. Journal of the Royal United Service Institution. Vol. 
XXXII. 1889. 


M*: circumstances during the past year have tended to 
direct public attention to the state of our navy, and to 
excite an unusual degree of interest in things which are too 
commonly taken for granted in a very otiose manner. The 
report of the Committee on the Naval Manceuvres of 1888, 
the sensational proposals of the Naval Estimates, and the 
warm debate in the House of Commons brought home to 
each average taxpayer the tardy conviction that, in face of 
Europe in arms, a considerable increase of our naval force 
was essential to our national security. The visit of the 
Emperor of Germany gave occasion for a naval review on an 
unprecedented scale; a fortnight of mimic war succeeded ; 
and for a few weeks the newspapers and journals brought to 
every household in the country some account or illustration 
of the spectacle in the Solent and of the incidents of the 
campaign. And by a most fortunate if undesigned coin- 
cidence, just as the fleet was gathering to render honour to 
our imperial guest, and to take part in the more serious 
manceuvres round the coast, the volume of Lord Brassey’s 
‘ Naval Annual ’ was issued, to enable all who chose, to realise 
more fully the splendour of the review, and to form a more 
exact appreciation of the exercises which followed. As in 
former years, the ‘ Annual’ is mainly a compilation of official 
papers, reports and statistics, with separate articles by well- 
known specialists, among which may be more distinctly 
mentioned one on ‘Imperial Defence,’ by Rear-Admiral 
Colomb; one on ‘Armour and Ordnance,’ by Major Orde 
Brown; and one, profusely illustrated, on ‘ British and 
* Foreign Ships,’ by Mr. F. K. Barnes; Lord Brassey’s part 
of the work consisting of a critical examination of the 
whole. Such a collection of material, carefully brought 
together, is extremely valuable, but the purely technical 
nature of most of it must necessarily prevent the book from 
becoming popular in the ordinary sense of the word; and 
its very great bulk must equally militate against its being 
read except in a professional spirit: it is essentially a book 
for the reading desk, not for the armchair or sofa. 
And yet it is most desirable that the public should be in- 
duced to take an intelligent interest in its subject matter ; 
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that the need for the very large expenditure on our navy 
should be rightly understood, and the actual condition of 
our navy known. So far as naval records embody tales of 
heroism or skill, there has never been any lack of cordial 
sympathy ; and probably as many hearts have beat high 
with manly glow at the true story of the escape of the 
‘Calliope’ as ever throbbed at the fictitious description of the 
club-hauling of the ‘ Diomede ;’ but the shore-going mind re- 
fuses to interest itself in even the broad questions of naval 
construction or strategy, though it turns with eagerness to 
the minute details of military equipment and organisation : 
it continues to sing that ‘ Britannia rules the waves;’ that 
she needs ‘no towers along the steep ;’ that the navy is ‘ the 
‘wall and fence of the kingdom ;’ but in practice it assumes 
that the maritime rule of Britannia is at an end; that in 
time of danger the navy will always be absent or defeated ; 
and that the only trustworthy wall and fence is to be built 
and fortified on England’s shore. No one perhaps says all 
this in so many words ; but for many years back the country 
has acted on it, and has granted supplies to the navy with a 
sparing hand, while it has lavished millions on fortifications 
at Portsmouth, at Plymouth, or other seaports, and now 
proposes further expenditure for the defence of London. 
This could scarcely be the case if the meaning of naval 
supremacy was as well understood as it is talked of; if 
people honestly and truly believed that it is on the navy that 
-—in the words of the Act of Parliament—‘ the wealth, safety 
‘and strength of the kingdom chiefly depend.’ It is for this 
reason that we gladly avail ourselves of the present oppor- 
tunity and of Lord Brassey’s assistance to lay before our 
readers some account of the condition of our navy and some 
exposition of our naval policy. 

That policy was, indeed, instinctively outlined many 
centuries ago, in the claim of our still unconscious ancestors 
to the ‘dominion of the sea:’ a claim which a modern 
Bacon might enrol as another instance of the ‘Wisdom of 
‘the Ancients ’—‘ happy,’ he might say, ‘if they (intending 
‘nothing less) gave matter and occasion to so many worthy 
‘meditations.’ The inner sense of this claim, limited, accord- 
ing to the vulgar apprehension, to a barren salute, was never 
more succinctly stated than by the future author of the 
‘Mare Liberum’ in an address to James I. on his coronation: 

‘Que meta Britannis 
Litora sunt aliis ; regnique accessio tanti est 
Quod ventis velisque patet.’ 
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The old claim cf ‘ flag and topsail, after a life of more 
than six centuries, was given up as an anachronism eighty- 
four years ago; but the hidden and unconscious meaning 
reappears in the most recent discussions on England’s naval 
strategy, and is explicitly formulated by Admiral Colomb, 
one of the most capable exponents of nautical science. 
‘ The frontier of our Empire,’ he says, ‘is the enemy’s coast- 
‘ line ;’ and, again, ‘ At the beginning of this century, there 
‘was a certain defined way of looking at the situation of 
‘these islands as surrounded by water, at the water sur- 
‘ rounding them, and at the possible enemies’ coasts which 
‘ bounded the water. Our islands were strictly regarded as 
‘ the capital of an empire, surrounded by a water territory, 
‘the frontier of which was the enemy’s coast.’ On this 
basis the true conception of England’s strategy in any future 
war must rest; and the problem, as it thus appears, is 
whether our force is to be sufficient to maintain our Empire 
inviolate, or whether it is to be surrendered to the first 
armed pretender to it. 

There are not wanting many,and among them naval officers 
of high rank and position, who hold that the maintenance of 
this Empire is, under existing circumstances, a practical 
impossibility ; that it would demand an increase of our 
navy and of the naval estimates far beyond what the country 
would endure; and that what we have chiefly to aim at is 
keeping the enemy out of England. It is difficult to believe 
that those who would thus limit our aims have quite realised 
what their proposal amounts to; that it means the abandon- 
ment of territory through which the greater part of the 
country’s traffic is carried on; that it means the stoppage of 
our food supply, and, still more, of the raw material of our 
manufactures, not to speak of the gold and the diamonds, 
the sinews of war. The prospect would appear to be looked on 
by some with an easy indifference, which we cannot emulate. 
According to Sir Arthur Hood, ‘It is utterly impossible in 
‘the case of a country with 10,000,000 tons of floating 
‘commerce, to protect that floating commerce thoroughly 
‘ by any number of fast cruisers which the taxpayers of this 
‘ country would be willing to provide.’ The inference which 
has been drawn, not, indeed, by Sir Arthur Hood, but by 
some who have read his words, is, Why, then, attempt this 
utter impossibility ? Let us protect our own shores; our 
commerce can look out for itself. 

If we may judge from the frequency and persistency of 
repetition, the manner in which it is expected to look out 
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for itself is by putting itself under a neutral flag: within a 
month from the declaration of war, the English merchant 
flag—we are daily told—will have disappeared from the face 
of the ocean. It does not appear, however, what flag is to 
replace it: certainly not that of any of the great Powers, 
which will only grant their flag under conditions of true 
nationality ; and if any petty state, such, for instance, as 
one of the South American republics, was to lend the 
sanction of its name, the transfer would be so evidently a 
‘ bogus’ transaction, that no belligerent could be expected 
to accept it as valid. France, indeed, has announced before- 
hand that it will not recognise the transfer of an enemy’s 
ship made subsequent to the declaration of war. In 
addition to which it is at least possible that an enemy may 
declare food stuffs to be contraband, and stop them, whether 
nominally neutral property in neutral bottoms or not. The 
neutral might, or might not, protest ; but in the case of the 
ship’s neutrality being newly acquired, we may be quite 
sure that the protest, if made at all, would be unavailing ; 
and that, even if yielded to, the mischief, as far as concerned 
this country, might very well have been done before the 
remedy could be applied. In connexion with this subject, 
it is interesting to refer to our own usage in the last great 
war, and the decision of Sir William Scott in the case of the 
‘Bernon,’ a French ship purchased—it was alleged—by 
an American in France during the war, and captured on her 
voyage from Bordeaux to Hamburg, laden with wine. She 
was condemned, Sir William Scott saying :— 


‘Such purchases have been allowed to be legal, but they will always 
be obnoxious to much suspicion: the court will always feel it to be 
its duty to look into them with great jealousy, and it will do this 
strictly, even in purchases made under commission for neutrals resident 
in their own country. But the suspicion will be still further increased, 
and the court will exert its utmost power of research, where it appears 
that the pretended neutral purchaser was a person then resident in 
France, for the court cannot be ignorant of the necessity which the 
French have felt of covering their trade, nor of the system of collusion 
practised for that purpose ; but still greater suspicion will arise if the 
ship so purchased immediately engages in the commerce of France, and 
continues in the hands of French proprietors,’ * 


It cannot be too strongly impressed on the mind of the 
body politic that, in respect of food supply, the circum- 
stances of this country are now very different from what 





* *Robinson’s Reports,’ vol. i. p. 102. 
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they have ever before been, either here or elsewhere. The 
repeal of the corn laws, the abolition of all protective duties, 
the growth of the population, and the developement of speed 
in ocean steamers, have all combined to render us dependent 
for our daily life on our daily commerce to an extent that 
has no parallel in the history of the world. It is not for us 
now to discuss the benefits of free trade, and especially of free 
trade in food stuffs ; but even in these, gross gain ought not 
to be counted as net; a certain price has to be paid for 
them, and a part of that price has to be expended in the 
insurance on those articles of food and manufacture which 
are necessary for our existence, but which we do not our- 
selves produce. 

The problem, as it comes before us, is undoubtedly one of 
the gravest import, but we cannot admit its insolubility. 
Those writers who, accepting Sir Arthur Hood’s opinion as 
to the impossibility of thoroughly protecting our floating 
commerce, assume its total destruction as a necessary con- 
sequence, surely shut their eyes to the teaching of history. 
Our commerce, and more especially our carrying trade, is 
the very child of war—war with Spain, with Holland, and 
with France; but there has never been a war in which 
hostile cruisers and privateers have not caused us much loss. 
Even in the periods of our greatest relative strength, we 
have not been able thoroughly to protect our floating com- 
merce. In 1762, when the enemy’s fleet had been wiped 
off the ocean, and we captured 120 privateers and merchant 
ships, our loss was still, in point of numbers, much greater 
than that of both French and Spaniards; for the Spaniards 
had few ships of any kind at sea, and the French none, 
except frigates and privateers ; notwithstanding which ‘ our 
‘ trade received such ample protection that during the last 
‘three years of the war it greatly increased.’* So also in 
the wars of the French Revolution: in 1804, some 387 of 
our merchant ships were carried into French ports ; and in 
1810 the number of our ships captured exceeded 600. Our 
commerce can therefore scarcely be said to have been 
thoroughly protected ; and yet our imports rose during this . 
time from 19,000,000/. in 1792, to 32,600,000/. in 1814; and 
our exports from 24,000,000/. to 60,000,000/. 

It would thus appear that, even if absolute security is not 
to be attained, relative and positively advantageous security 
is quite within our reach if we choose to exert our strength 





* ‘ Beatson’s Naval and Military Memoirs,’ vol. ii. p. 606. 
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at sea. But this is what we are told the country will not 
do, because the cost would be very great, and because—the 
details of naval war having been entirely changed in every 
particular—even the imperfect degree of protection formerly 
given is now altogether impossible: if war should overtake 
us, we can do nothing for our commerce; and all that we 
can hope for is to preserve the integrity of our own shores, 
not by means of our fleet, which is necessarily out of the 
way when it is wanted, but by means of fortifications so 
strong that no ships can venture to attack them. 

Against this it is contended, and with the sanction of all 
former experience, that territorial attack cannot be attempted 
until the command of the sea has been secured ; that a fleet 
caught by the enemy whilst engaged in any of the operations 
incidental to such attack is at a terrible disadvantage and 
must be destroyed. This is the view which has been more 
distinctly put forward by Admiral Colomb, and in support 
of his argument he has adduced numerous historical 
instances of commanders refusing the risk, or paying, in 
crushing defeat, the penalty due to a violation of tactical 
laws. To this rule, so enunciated, there is no recorded 
exception, and it may be laid down as a first principle of 
naval strategy, that the proximity of a flanking fleet— 
that is, of a fleet free to act on the flank, rear, or communi- 
cations of the enemy—is an absolute guard against territorial 
attack; and from this, Admiral Colomb and others with him 
have argued that the construction of first-class fortifications 
is needless, except on the supposition that we do not intend, 
in time of war, to maintain the command of the Channel. 
But since to us, under existing circumstances, the command 
of the Channel is a vital necessity, the preparation to relin- 
quish it is a preparation for national suicide; and the 
expenditure of large sums on coast defence, as so understood, 
is not only wasteful but criminal, as withdrawing the money 
from the all-important defence of our water communications. 

This is not to be considered as, in any sense, a question of 
rival services: it is a question of the integrity and even of 
the existence of the Empire. No one pretends that the most 
stupendous fortifications can defend anything but the one 
spot where they are placed. They can do absolutely nothing 
to prevent an enemy landing on any convenient beach; 
nothing to preserve intact our commerce, or the communi- 
cations with our remote dependencies. But those who know 
the power of a fleet, contend that it can, at one and the same 
time, secure our commerce, our communications, our shores, 
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and our arsenals; and that the same strength which can 
effectually secure the first, can secure all the others. But 
there must be the sufficient strength, and that necessarily 
involves a sufficient outlay, and therefore a rigorous economy. 
‘Extraordinary expense,’ says Bacon, * must be limited by the 
‘worth of the occasion. A man had need, if he be plentiful 
‘in some kind of expense, to be as saving again in some other;’ 
and thus, the expenditure on the navy being of the first im- 
portance, every other kind of expense ought to be doled out 
with a most sparing hand. 

A great deal of the misconception as to the functions of 
the navy in time of war may perhaps be traced to the misuse of 
language in the new-fangled term ‘ first line of defence.’ Not 
our first line, said the late Sir W. King Hall, but our first 
and our second and our third. Nota line at all, says Admiral 
Colomb, with stricter accuracy; our defence, simply; the 

wall and fence’ of our forefathers. If the navy is merely a 
‘first line of defence,’ the duty of providing for its possible 
inadequacy is clear; and behind it are required fortifications, 
garrisons, volunteers, and the nation in arms. But if the 
navy is to be in the future, as it has always been in the past, 
the defence of the Empire, then as clear is the duty of 
providing for its perfect efficiency; and to that perfect 
efficiency the outcry for shore defences is antagonistic, 
as drawing away from it that money which the country is 
willing to pay. The problem then resolves itself into the 
consideration of what would constitute perfect efficiency. 
The estimate of the necessary force has possibly been exag- 
gerated ; it has certainly been characterised as Utopian; but 
evidently it must be very large to be at all commensurate 
with the interests which it has to defend, including not only 
our own shores but those of the colonies, our maritime com- 
munications and our commerce. 

It has been laid down by the most accomplished of naval 
strategists—by, among others, Sir Geoffrey Hornby, Sir 
Edward Fanshawe, and the late Sir Cooper Key—that the 
first and most important step towards this defence would be 
the blockade of the enemy’s ports. The desirability of this 
has been generally admitted ; and though a large minority 
has questioned the possibility of effectively doing it, the doubt 
would seem to arise out of the ambiguity of the term. 
Admiral Colomb has clearly shown that the word ‘ blockade’ 
has been used to denote three different operations of war, 
which he distinguishes as sealing, masking, and observing. 
A port is said to be sealed when all egress or ingress is 
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prevented by a superior force. Such a blockade is generally 
commercial rather than military, as was the case in the 
American civil war: the practical sealing of the Russian 
ports in the war of 1854—6 stands quite by itself and can only 
be explained by a reference to the enormous superiority 
which the steam power of their ships gave to the allies. 
Observing is done by a squadron of light ships, whose duty it 
is to report all important movements of the enemy. Mask- 
ing, which is the military blockade proper, is where a fleet of 
sufficient force is so stationed off an enemy’s port as to 
prevent the unopposed egress of a fleet within it. Nothing 
more than this has ever been attempted in our wars with 
France. The historical blockades of Brest or Toulon belong 
distinctly to this category. Off Brest, in 1759, Hawke’s force 
was barely equal to that of the French in the roadstead ; the 
force with Bridport, in 1799, was less by a third; that with 
Cornwallis, in 1804, was less by three or four or five ships of 
the line. Off Toulon, in 1743, Mathews had a fleet generally 
inferior in number to the combined fleet inside ; Boscawen, 
in 1759, had a bare equality ; and in the still more celebrated 
blockade in 1803-5, which, according to Nelson, was not a 
blockade at all, the English squadron varied from one-half to 
three-fourths of the French. Similarly, before Cadiz in 
October 1805, the English fleet was distinctly inferior in 
point of numbers to that of the allies. These, then, were all 
cases of masking, not of sealing; the leading idea being to 
entice the enemy out, rather than to prevent his coming out ; 
and though the object in masking, as in sealing a military 
port, is to prevent the enemy interrupting the command of 
the sea, the sealing extends a great deal further and is pro- 
portionately more difficult or calls for a greater effort. 

It would seem that much of the doubt as to the possibility 
of a modern blockade has arisen from neglecting to notice 
the difference between these two operations, confused under 
the same popular name; and perhaps also from an idea that 
the old blockades of Brest and Toulon were much more 
perfect than they really were. Wonderful as Hawke’s watch 
off Brest in 1759 was, the French did get out in November, 
during his temporary absence in Torbay : in 1799, the whole 
Brest fleet got out, unhurt, and went away into the 
Mediterranean ; and in 1805, as is familiarly known, the 
Toulon fleet got out twice during the absence of Nelson at 
Madalena. The detailed examination of these and other 
blockades of the olden time seems to show that similar 
blockades now, whilst having their own peculiar difficulties, 
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might be, on the whole, both easier and more stringent than 
was formerly possible. Ships would no doubt frequently 
have to be sent to the base, to refit or to coal: formerly they 
had to be sent to water or to refresh. If the fleet was 
sufficiently large, they used to go by twos or threes, as was 
done in 1759, when Hawke wrote: ‘ What I see, I believe, 
‘and regulate my conduct accordingly. .. . It is a matter of 
‘indifference whether I fight the enemy, if they should come 
‘out, with an equal number, one ship more or one less ;’ but 
Nelson in 1804-5, with sometimes only four or five ships to 
keep watch on seven or eight or nine, was in no position to 
send away ships to water, and was thus compelled occasionally 
to draw back to Madalena with his whole force. The teach- 
ing of history on this point is, says Admiral Colomb, ‘ very 
‘broad and very plain.’ 


‘A base of some sort was always necessary for a blockading fleet ; 
- . . and such a base is as necessary, but not more so, with 
steam; but then with steam, communication with it has become so 
rapid, so certain, and so secure, that none of the interruptions enforced 
by dependence on the wind will tell against the closeness of the 
watch. . . . The experience of the Federals, as well as our own 
during the Russian war, points to the seizure and maintenance of bases 
as an essential part of steam blockade. The command of the sea, with 
locomotion independent of wind, has—if we are to go by experience— 
bred an audacity in this kind of thing which far surpasses our seizure 
of Corsica, Minorca, or Malta. It seems plain that wherever we want 
the convenience of anchorage and smooth water, we shall take it, so 
long as we can make it safe on the land side. For the blockade of ports 
near our own shores we shall use our own ports; and where those do 
not suffice, we shall be found begging, borrowing, or stealing others.’ 


The impossibility of the effective blockade of a fortified 
port has, however, been recently maintained with renewed 
vigour, under the apparent sanction of the experiments on 
the coast of Ireland in the summer of 1888, when part of 
a squadron, blockaded in Berehaven, had little or no difficulty 
in escaping to sea; on which the blockade was raised, in 
order to provide for the reinforcement of the squadron off 
Lough Swilly, and for the safety of the English ports. The 
natural deduction, that this would also be the case in war, 
has been strengthened by the report of the committee on 
these manceuvres, in which it is said that— 


‘ Under the altered conditions which steam and the developement of 
attack by locomotive torpedoes have introduced into naval warfare, it 
will not be found practicable to maintain an effective blockade of 
an enemy’s squadrons in strongly fortified ports, by keeping the main 
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body of the fleet off the port to be blockaded, without the blockading 
ships being in the proportion of five to three, to allow a sufficient mar- 
gin for casualties—to which an enemy’s vessels in a secure harbour 
would not be exposed—and the necessary periodical absence of a 
portion of the blockading squadron for the purpose of replenishing fuel, 
making good defects, &c. . . . Provided that a suitable anchorage 
could be secured in the immediate neighbourhood of the enemy’s 
stronghold, the advantages would be in favour of the ironclad fleet 
occupying such a position, and maintaining a sufficient number of swift 
look-out vessels off the port, in direct communication with the 
Admiral. In such case the proportion of blockading battle ships 
should not be less than four to three, and the squadron should be 
amply provided with colliers, and kept coaled up to full stowage.’ 


This opinion, officially pronounced after mature considera- 
tion, necessarily carries very great weight; but it may 
perhaps be doubted whether the ratio of 5 to 3, or even that 
of 4 to 3, is not based too exclusively on the evidence of the 
manceuvres of 1888; whether the excess of the blockading 
squadron might not be more correctly referred to absolute 
than to relative number; and whether a cloud of small craft 
might not keep more efficient watch than a largely increased 
number of battle ships. For such work, torpedo gunboats 
of from 500 to 750 tons displacement would, it is suggested, 
be extremely valuable. Lord Brassey thinks that ‘if Admiral 
‘ Baird had had more “ Sandflys” at his disposal, the blockade 
‘of Berehaven would not have been broken in the cireum- 
‘ stances of weather in which the “ Warspite” and her consorts 

‘got clear.’ It would also appear that within certain limits 
of number, what is necessary is not so much a force over- 
whelmingly superior to the blockaded squadron, but a force 
absolutely large enough to watch the outlet of the port, and 
still more when, as at Berehaven, the port has two outlets. 
A sortie in force by the eastern passage called the strength 
of the blockading squadron in that direction, while the ‘ War- 
‘spite’ and two smaller cruisers went out unopposed by the 
western. This difficulty, peculiar to Berehaven, was still 
further increased by the overhanging mountains, the 
shadow of which on a dark night made obscurity still more 
obscure. Lord Brassey, who was present in his yacht as an 
interested but impartial observer, says that as the ‘ Warspite ’ 
and her consorts went out, ‘they passed quite close to the 
‘« Sunbeam ” without being seen.’ There is, however, no 
question that Admiral Baird’s squadron was insufficient, both 
relatively and absolutely ; not, perhaps, at the time, in battle 
ships, but certainly in cruisers and more especially in smaller 
vessels. But what most of all conduced to render the 
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blockade futile was the fact that there were no reserves. 
When, therefore, three powerful ships had escaped, Admiral 
Baird judged that his only course was to raise the blockade 
and draw back for the protection of the English coast and 
the approach to London. 

It was thus sufficiently evident that, with the fleet on its 
present footing, the effective blockade of the military ports 
of a strong maritime Power is impracticable ; and whilst, on 
the one hand, immediate steps were taken to increase our 
navy, on the other it was determined to test the possibilities 
of defence on the assumption that no blockade in force off the 
enemy’s ports was intended, but that the enemy’s fleet was 
to be masked, whilst a vigilant watch was kept over it by 
means of fast scouts and cruisers. According to the memo- 
randum issued for the guidance of the admirals commanding, 
the general idea of the manceuvres was that— 

‘A strong maritime Power, with whom hostilities are considered to 
be imminent, prepares a fleet in two of its principal naval ports. 
A British force of superior strength is stationed in what are considered 
to be the most suitable strategical positions for masking the enemy’s 
ports in which their forces are assembled; and, in addition, small 
squadrons are placed in the most suitable positions on the coast, for the 
purpose of patrolling and affording protection against the attack of 
cruisers. The admiral in command of the British fleet is, on war 
being declared, left an entirely free hand with regard to the disposal 
of the force under his orders, which is to be utilised according to the 
best of his judgement for (1) the attack on the fleet of the enemy 
or any part of his forces should they leave their fortified ports; (2) the 
protection of the coasts of Great Britain; (3) the protection of British 
commerce in the Channel and its vicinity. Ireland is to represent the 
country of the enemy; Great Britain, British territory.’ 

The signal for hostilities to commence was no sooner issued 
on August 15, than a strong detachment of the enemy’s, or 
-—as it was officially designated—the ‘ B’ fleet, endeavoured 
to pass up the Channel with the intention of concentrating 
off Beachy Head, crushing any squadron that might be in 
the Downs, and, seizing the mouth of the Thames, hold 
London to ransom. Sir George Tryon, commanding the 
British, or ‘A’ fleet, had, however, extended his force from 
the Lizard to Ushant, and on the morning of August 17 fell 
in with the ‘B’ squadron in two divisions, in very open 
order. On one of these divisions a superior squadron of the 
fast ships of ‘A’ fleet fastened; the other ‘A’ squadron, 
consisting of the slower ships, was cleverly thrust into the 
gap between the two ‘ B’ divisions, and relief or co-operation 
being thus prevented, the one half of the ‘ B’ squadron was 
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captured, the other put to flight and chased out of the Channel. 
It was of course asserted that these results were brought 
about by a happy chance; that the ‘A’ fleet was there by 
accident; that the darkness or fog permitted the ‘B’ 
squadron to fall unknowingly into its clutches. But accord- 
ing to all presumption, darkness or fog should be more 
favourable to the attack, if the geographical circumstances 
were not such as to render it almost impossible for a hostile 
fleet to pass up the Channel without being observed, assuming, 
of course, a reasonable degree of watchfulness on the part of 
the defence. In attempting a dash up the Channel, Admiral 
Baird, in command of the ‘ B’ fleet, was acting in accordance 
with the plan sketched out for him by the Admiralty, who 
presumably wished to bring the possibility or probability of 
a demonstration against London to the test of actual experi- 
ment; but the measure was contrary to every law of naval 
strategy; and, whatever difference there might have been 
in the locality or details of the combat, it could scarcely have 
ended otherwise than as it did. 

It was indeed attempted to show that the capture of the 
ships was purely fictitious and unlike any probable reality. 
But the object of the manceuvres was simply to test certain 
views of strategy and tactics; and it was rightly laid down 
that the squadron which at any time established a sufficient 
local superiority of force should be considered as having 
obtained a distinct advantage. The possibilities of doing 
this constituted the problem at issue, and to apply the term 
‘plucky’ to a defence regulated by the clock and the sextant, 
was a simple impertinence. It may, however, be pointed out 
that this element of ‘pluck’ has no longer the force which 
it once had. There are, of course, plenty of instances on 
record, in which obstinate courage has set tactical axioms at 
defiance; among the most brilliant of which may be cited 
the defence of the ‘ Centaure’ by M. de Sabran, off Lagos, in 
1759, and that of the ‘ Exeter’ by Commodore King, off Sadras, 
in 1782. Neither France nor England has any monopoly of 
these heroic distinctions. But amid the many conditions of 
naval war which have been changed, this is most probably 
one ; and a ship that is caught at a tactical disadvantage has 
not now the same chance of a stubborn defence. When a 
ship’s bottom is blown out by a torpedo, her side cut down 
by a hostile ram, or her boilers destroyed by the explosion 
of a 16-inch shell, the most transcendent endurance has no 
field for its display. When Sayers encounters Heenan, dogged 
pluck can sustain him, though with a broken arm, against 
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the odds of gigantic strength; but even the superb Athos 
surrenders to the Cardinal’s guards after he has been run 
through with a small sword. 

Notwithstanding, however, the strategic and tactical 
advantage gained by the ‘A’ fleet, it was clear, from the 
actual details, that to render such a result certain required 
a much greater preponderance of force than was at the 
disposal of Sir George Tryon. A happy combination of skill, 
good fortune, and the enemy’s miscalculation, enabled him 
to have a sufficient superiority at the point where the ‘B’ 
squadron was discovered. Wanting that, Admiral Tracey, 
who commanded the advanced squadron, would have had to 
fall back on his supports, which consisted of slower ships, 
and could not have forced the fighting. The enemy would 
have then had the option of engaging or withdrawing, but 
scarcely of continuing his advance. To do so would, in fact, 
have been to repeat the blunder of the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia in 1588, and could have had no other issue. Still, 
it was evident that if Admiral Baird, while sending a strong 
detachment of the ‘B’ fleet into the Channel, had sent 
another in a different direction—as, for instance, round the 
west of Ireland, to act against Glasgow or Liverpool—the 
defensive squadron stationed at the Isle of Arran might 
easily have been overpowered, unless Sir George Tryon had 
largely reinforced it, to the weakening of the fleet in the 
Channel; and without more accurate intelligence of the 
enemy’s numbers than could be depended on in actual war, 
he might have been led into the fatal error of collecting the 
larger force at the wrong place. The proportion of 12 to 9 
actually existing between the battle ships of ‘ A’ and ‘ B’ 
left scanty margin for mistakes. Even as things were 
arranged, it has been urged that the ‘A’ fleet had no 
business to be where it was on the morning of August 17, 
anticipating the attack actually made ; that the success was 
obtained by a strategic blunder and a lucky chance; and 
that the northern ports ought to have been equally guarded 
against the not improbable attack. 

It is difficult to reply to arguments that have no basis in 
fact; but it may be pointed out that as the commander-in- 
chief of ‘A’ fleet was directed by his instructions to keep 
‘vigilant watch’ over the ports where the enemy’s ships 
were assembled, it is allowable to suppose that he had a 
reasonable knowledge of the enemy’s movements, and pre- 
pared for the one which was actually made; that the 
Intelligence Department of the Admiralty and the electric 
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telegraph were co-operating with him, enabling him to have 
early and exact intelligence from the most distant parts of 
the coast; and that when, after the failure off Ushant, a 
strong squadron was sent to operate against the coast of 
Scotland, it was at once met by a superior force and 
captured. The circumstances of this part of the mimic 
campaign, being independent of the movements of the two 
comimanders-in-chief, with whom were the special corre- 
spondents of the leading papers, were comparatively little 
noticed, but they afford a most instructive lesson of the great 
power given to the defence by the intelligent and skilful use 
of the electric telegraph. The defensive squadron was, in 
fact, guided in all its motions by certain knowledge trans- 
mitted from the office of the Intelligence Department of the 
Admiralty. 

On Saturday, August 24, it was known in London that 
two of the ‘B’ battle ships were off Aberdeen. They had 
got so far before they were discovered from the coast; of 
outlying cruisers or scouts in that direction, there were none. 
The news reached Tryon off Falmouth in the evening, and 
he immediately despatched Admiral Tracey with a force 
sufficient to give an account of them. On Sunday after- 
noon Tracey passed through the Downs; on Monda 
morning he was off Spurn Head, being all the time 
continually informed of the enemy’s position and actions. 
A few hours later he learned that a powerful reinforcement 
for the enemy—the ‘ Inflexible —had passed through 
Pentland Firth. This rendered the ‘ B’ squadron superior, 
and Tracey fell back to wait for the reinforcements which, 
he knew, would be immediately sent to him. These 
joined him on Tuesday evening, and on Wednesday 
morning, off Scarborough, he knew that he was close to the 
enemy, whom he could not see by reason of a fog; whilst 
they, being equally unable to see him, were utterly ignorant 
of his approach. Tracey, in fact, not only knew that the ‘B’ 
squadron was in his immediate neighbourhood, but knew its 
exact strength and that it was inferior to his own. D’Arcy 
Irvine, on the other hand, in command of the ‘ B’ squadron, 
knew nothing whatever; and when the fog lifted about 
noon, found himself unexpectedly in presence of a much 
superior force. He turned to fly, but was unprepared, was 
overtaken, and by the tactical rules of the battle lost two 
of his most powerful ships. Nothing could more clearly 
illustrate the enormous advantage which the telegraph gives 
to the defence, or show more positively that territorial 
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attack, unless supported by a superior fleet, must end in the 
destruction of the attacking squadron. 

Conjointly with the previous failure of the ‘B’ squadron 
in the Channel, the result but proved the position already 
maintained by Admiral Colomb and others as to the im- 
possibility of an enemy attempting such a strategy until he 
held the command of the sea. Having that, or the superior 
fleet wherewith to win it, then, of course, the telegraph 
would be of comparatively little use ; and the coast towns, if 
not fortified, must expect to be raided and requisitioned, or 
to be blockaded if their fortifications prevent a closer 
approach. But so long as the superior fleet is ours, this 
raiding, requisitioning, or blockading, in force, is an im- 
possibility. 

‘The broad issues’ (wrote Admiral Colomb in the ‘Times’ of 
September 24) ‘were of the simplest and most decided sort. The 
enemy, in his first attempt to damage territory in the face of superior 
naval force, sacrificed two-ninths of his battle fleet. In his second 
attempt he sacrificed two-sevenths of the remainder. In a fortnight’s 
war he had lost quite half his fleet, and all he had to show for it was 
the bombardment of Peterhead, Aberdeen, and Leith, each for a very 
limited time. 

‘I suppose that Sir Andrew Clarke looks at these operations as simply 
impossible *n war, just because the game is so utterly below the cost of 
the candle. For myself, I should say that if Peterhead, Aberdeen, and 
Leith are such temptations that the enemy will give up half his navy 
to us for the pleasure of firing into them for eight hours, it would be 
well worth our while to keep them open to him, as it will enable us to 
finish the war triumphantly in a fortnight. 

‘But what we depend on for the safety of these towns from heavy 
attack is the threat of our superior fleet. We may be very sure that 
if any possible enemy was thinking of this kind of thing—I never 
heard of one that was—he will not think of it any more. He will 
henceforth know that it is madness. But I suppose that neither Sir 
Andrew Clarke nor I deny the possibility of light raids. I am all 
for the light batteries which Sir Andrew suggests, and I suppose he 
is all for the light local naval defence, in order to extend the area of 
operation of the batteries. Heavy local defence, superadded to such 
operations of the superior navy as the manoeuvres have disclosed to us, 
whether it be on the land-or on the water, is downright waste of 
money ; and if we are told that such local defence is intended to pro- 
vide for an absent navy, then we say you are providing the basin to 
hold the blood in case the nation should cut its throat.’ 


The fact is that the result of the mancuvres justified this 
contention even more completely than appeared on the 
surface ; for the ravages committed by the squadron under 
D’Arcy Irvine before it was caught by the superior force 
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under Tracey were entirely fictitious, and quite impossible in 
real war. The realities were ably and clearly stated by Sir 
Andrew Clarke, who as a soldier, an engineer, and late 
Inspector-General of Fortifications, can scarcely be sus- 
pected of under-estimating the importance of the issues. 


‘Our eastern seaboard at present possesses no artillery defence 
capable of resisting the determined attack of these first-class ironclads, 
and to this extent the proceedings of Admiral D’Arcy Irvine’s squadron 
have a certain justification. The results claimed, nevertheless, far 
exceed its possible powers. Wick, Aberdeen, Peterhead, Edinburgh, 
Leith, Seaham, Shields, Hartlepool, Whitby, are all popularly assumed 
to be “in ashes” or to have meekly paid their ransoms. The great 
establishment at Elswick has ceased to exist, having been totally 
destroyed by one or two shells fired at a range of about eight miles, on 
a compass bearing. All this is simply ludicrous. The French fleet 
deliberately set itself to destroy the dockyard of Foochow without any 
misgivings as to the consequences entailed by empty magazines; yet, 
within a very short period, a ship was launched therefrom. The 
magazines of the “ Anson” and “ Collingwood” would have been depleted 
at Wick alone if serious destruction had been attempted. To effect 
damage on a large scale in a short time men must be landed in force, 
and the idea of the telegraph office at Leith being calmly seized by a 
dozen Frenchmen is palpably absurd. A few Uhlans would take 
possession of French villages, because the German army was behind 
them; but the whole of the combatant crews of the “ Anson” and 
“ Collingwood ” would not have sufficed to occupy Leith in face of any 
reasonable resistance. 

‘Throughout these mancuvres, as during the last, “ the Thames” 
appears to have been regarded as in imminent and special danger. The 
Achill fleet was assumed to be contemplating “a dash at the Thames” 
—whatever that may mean—to baffle which was supposed to be the 
first object of the defending squadrons. Yet the Thames is about the 
last place likely to tempt an enemy—at least until the British navy is 
effaced—for the simple reason that there is nothing whatever that 
a fleet unaccompanied by a strong co-operating land force can hope to 
accomplish up such a narrow and difficult channel. So long as 
an enemy could maintain himself off the mouth of the Thames, it 
would obviously interrupt the commerce of London ; but this is a mere 
question of naval supremacy, and until the command of the home 
waters has passed out of our hands the duration of an enemy’s stay at 
the Nore is to be measured in hours. And under what circumstances 
would that enemy elect to stop and fight even an equal force in 
cramped waters with a cul de sac at his back?’ * 


It is not, of course, alleged that a flying squadron or single 
cruisers—raiders—may not requisition, threaten or even de- 
stroy undefended towns; and for such raiding attacks our 
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several ports ought to be prepared. But the amount of pre- 
paration necessary is really very small: it is thus described 
by Sir Andrew Clarke :— 

‘The whole standard of coast defence depends on what the British 
Navy can do in war, and the non-recognition of this fundamental 
principle has entailed infinite waste in the past. Fortifications are not, 
for Great Britain, a second or a third line of defence. They are, 
at most, a species of rearguard intended to avert injury from small 
detachments of the enemy’s cavalry working round tie back of the 
main body. ‘To say this is not to deny the necessity of defences on a 
rational scale and in their proper place. If the proceedings of 
the “ Anson” and “ Collingwood ” result in the protection of the great 
mercantile ports, the gross exaggeration of the object lesson may well 
be pardoned. Reminiscences of millions sunk in defences of question- 
able efficacy naturally stagger statesmen and taxpayers alike; but if 
it were realised that five or six 6-inch guns properly mounted in each 
of these ports would amply suffice for all their present needs, further 
delay of this important work would hardly be possible.’ 

Even the small amount of preparation which Sir Andrew 
Clarke thus urges is further reduced by two recent in- 
ventions which would seem to render an attack from the sea 
impossible except by an overwhelming force. These are the 
Watkin ‘ position finder’ and the Zalinski ‘ pneumatic gun.’ 
This last, the invention of Captain Zalinski, of the United 
States Artillery, is a modified air gun of very large calibre, 
which propels, to a distance of 1,000 yards, shells filled with 
a high explosive, whether gun cotton, dynamite, explosive 
gelatine or other; and these falling on a ship’s deck, or 
striking her side or the water in her immediate neighbour- 
hood, would either completely destroy her, or so shatter her 
frame as to take away from her all idea of aggression. The 
experiments reported by Captain Zalinski seem to warrant 
these statements ; and it scarcely requires an actual illustra- 
tion to convince us that the result of five hundred pounds of 
dynamite, falling heavily and exploding on a ship’s deck, 
would be most destructive. The idea of such a shell is no 
novelty: the stumblingblock has been the want of a gun to 
propel it. This difficulty, the Zalinski tube is said to have 
fully overcome for service on shore; though the present very 
limited range must be considered as a drawback, even if we 
do not concede the possibility of destroying a town by the 
distant fire of a few shells. 

Major Watkin’s ‘ position finder ’ is on a somewhat different 
footing. It has been accepted by the Government, which has 
paid the inventor 25,000/. for it; and though it appeals to 
the imagination in a less striking manner than the ‘ pneu- 
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‘matic gun,’ it is probably the more really effective of the 
two. The details of the invention are kept secret, but its 
use is thus described by Captain Stone, R.A. :— 

‘Conning towers and observing rooms are established in suitable 
positions, usually one on each flank, each room being provided with a 
position finder. The guns are grouped for action and simultaneous 
electric firing, under the control of the observing rooms, which are in 
telegraphic communication with each group, and in special clectric 
connexion with the position-finding signals of each group. These 
signals show the training and elevation required at any given moment, 
ona dial. The observing room, which is most suitable on account of 
the direction of the wind, is selected to control the firing, and all 
orders, signals, &c. are communicated from it. The vessels to be 
engaged by each group of guns are now singled out, and an observer at 
each position finder keeps a telescope, with the cross hairs always 
on the ship to be fired at. An officer watches a plan of the defended 
waters, on which two pointers move automatically in accordance with 
the movement of the telescopes. The intersection of the pointers gives 
exactly the quadrant elevation and training required for each group. 
The ship’s course and speed being indicated on the plan, it is easy to 
signal to each group the required laying, a minute or so ahead; the 
signal is read off the dial in the battery, and the gunners have merely 
to carry out the mechanical duties of traversing and elevating, without 
requiring to see what is going on outside. When these duties are 
completed, the electric firing wire is connected up; the battery 
signals “ready” to the observing room, and the officer in charge can 
exactly time the fire of the group so as to strike the ship without fail, 
whatever pace she may be going at.’ * 

The accuracy of fire obtained in this way is said to be far, 
very far, beyond that when the object is directly aimed at. 
The guns may be placed altogether out of sight, behind a 
hill or rising ground ; and with smokeless powder, their very 
whereabouts will remain utterly unknown. It can seareely 
be doubted that with the help of this marvellous instrument 
our coast towns can, at a minimum of cost, be rendered 
perfectly secure against the approach of any casual raider, 
or even a light squadron. 

Fortifications of ports outside the United Kingdom stand 
on a different basis from those within, and no test of 
their value formed any part of last summer’s experiment ; 
but Admiral Colomb holds almost equally strong views as 
to these. His contention is, in fact, throughout, that first- 





* Journal of the R.U.S.I. vol. xxxiii. page 7. 

+ It is said that Major Watkin is convinced that he will be able 
still further to improve his invention till the motion of the telescope 
shall itself lay the gun directly upon the object. 
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class fortifications are costly in money and in men, shut u 
a large proportion of our small army, and are withal useless 
for any imperial purpose. It is not merely that they cannot 
stand alone, for that is the common lot of all fortifications ; 
the surrender of every fortress, unless it can be relieved, is 
but a question of time; it is rather that they do not defend 
anything of commensurate value; that a naval fortress— 
such, for instance, as Gibraltar or Malta—cannot be attacked 
in force whilst we hold the command of the sea; that our 
command of the sea protects alike the port and our com- 
munications, which are the arteries of our Empire; that if 
we lose the command of the sea, our communications are 
cut and our commerce gone; the fortress no longer protects 
anything, and its reduction follows its being attacked, unless 
we are able, at all hazards, to relieve it, which may, not 
improbably, be a costly proceeding. Nothing can be clearer 
on this point than Admiral Colomb’s illustration, which is 
pregnant with suggestive meaning :— 


‘When it was necessary to prepare Gibraltar to stand for a certain 
time alone, and with its communications destroyed, imperial necessities 
did not demand that they should be kept up. There was in 1779 no 
great stream of commerce through the Straits of Gibraltar, as to which 
we had to choose whether to guard it or abandon it. It is probable 
that no strategist or statesman seriously contemplates nowadays a 
scheme of imperial defence which assumes the destruction or diversion 
of the flow of British trade between the Pillars of Hercules. It is no 
doubt the fact that from time to time there springs up a certain 
advocacy of alternative routes to the East, - but I am not 
sure that I have met with any proposal to abandon the Mediterranean 
as a preliminary measure in the defence of the Empire. In the event 
of our failing to maintain our communications with the East, vid the 
Mediterranean and the Canal, we ought to understand that we are 
either to abandon Malta and Gibraltar, as we abandoned Minorca in 
1782, or we must be prepared with very great naval forces for 
the purpose of relieving these fortresses from time to time, as we 
relieved Gibraltar in 1780, 1781 and 1752. We are either to give 
these strong places up, or we are ultimately to defend them by the 
only means possible, that is, by naval means. Without any question, 
the maintenance of our hold on Gibraltar was, in the years mentioned, 
a hampering of, and not an assistance to, our navy.’ 


This view might easily have been pushed still farther. In 
the course of a discussion at the United Service Institution 
on March 4 last, it was pointed out that— 


‘In 1781, when Darby was fitting out a large fleet to relieve 
Gibraltar, the blockade of which was maintained by the Spanish fleet, 
De Grasse was at Brest fitting out a powerful fleet for the West Indies. 
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Darby would not interfere with De Grasse, for fear that if he made 
any attempt to do so, De Grasse would go south and join Cordova, and 
the two fleets, French and Spanish combined, might prevent the 
relief of Gibraltar. He therefore drew back and waited at Cork till 
he knew that De Grasse had sailed for the West Indies, from which he 
went to the coast of North America. The action with Graves off the 
Chesapeake, the surrender of Cornwallis, and the loss of the American 
colonies, were the direct results.’ 


The fortress was saved; but the salvage was certainly a 
costly one. The argument then stands absolutely on the 
same footing whether the port or fortress is within the 
United Kingdom or not. So long as we hold our communi- 
cations free from interruption, so long our ports are secure 
from an attack on a grand scale, and heavy fortifications are 
unnecessary; but important posts must not be left liable 
to capture by very inferior forces acting suddenly and by 
surprise. 

This is no doubt true universally, but its application is 
special to the British Empire. To no other are the water 
communications of vital, or even of serious, importance; to 
all others they are of even less value than they were to us 
in 1779-82, when we allowed them to pass intermittently 
into the hands of the enemy; to others, therefore, as to 
us at the date referred to, fortifications have their use as 
protecting territory, independently of the communications. 
The fortifications of Cronstadt, for instance, efficiently 
protected it, and St. Petersburg, in 1854-5 ; and though the 
water communications were completely stopped, the vast 
internal resources of Russia, and her land communications, 
prevented her suffering in any extreme degree. If we were 
reduced to trust in the same way to the fortifications of 
Portsmouth or Gravesend, it would matter little or nothing 
whether they were in the hands of the enemy or not. A 
fleet triumphant in the narrow seas would render the enemy 
even more distinctly the arbiter of our destiny, than a 
victorious army encamped on Hampstead Heath, with its 
headquarters in Whitehall or St. James’s. But as to 
transmarine fortresses, whatever their magnitude, whatever 
the interests they protect, they cannot endure, unless the 
nation to which they belong is able at least to dispute the 
command of the sea. It is thus that, time after time, the 
defences of France and Spain and Holland have fallen into 
our hands: that Belle-Isle, or Malta, or Minorca, Mauritius, 
Martinique or Guadeloupe, Havana or Manila, Batavia or 
the Cape of Good Hope, have fallen to the Power which held 
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the command of the sea, whenever they have been attacked 
in force. 

We have dwelt thus earnestly on all this to emphasise the 
statement that to us, and to us alone among vations, the 
strength of the navy is the very life of the Empire; that on 
it our being depends; and that its welfare is, to the Govern- 
ment, a trust of transcendent importance. The sense of 
Parliament and the country at once condemned as fatuous 
the argument put forward last March, that the imminence of 
war should mark the time for proposing an increase of our 
navy. The building and equipping a first-class ship of war 
takes over, rather than under, four years. In less than a 
tenth part of the time we might have ceased to exist as an 
independent nation. War, in the present age, has the fury 
and rapidity of an American tornado: it bursts forth, it rages, 
it destroys, and passes away, leaving a wreck of all that it 
aught unprepared. In six weeks, Austria was laid prostrate ; 
France was crushed in even less time; and so might it 
be with us, should our preparations be postponed till we 
are threatened with actual attack. The risk is too tremen- 
dous to be entertained for one moment by anyone who can 
understand the issue; though welcomed, apparently, by some 
who would fain pose as politicians and statesmen, and yet 
manifest entire ignorance of the circumstances of the 
country. In the present state of Europe, resting, as it were, 
on a powder magazine, into which a thousand accidents or 
unforeseen events may throw a spark, we are called on not 
only to provide ample insurance for our safety, but to take 
care that such insurance is invested to the best advantage. 
It is in the examination of this point that Lord Brassey comes 
to our assistance, and, by the pains which he has devoted to 
this compilation, enables us, with the minimum of trouble, 
to form a correct appreciation of our own forces, so far as is 
possible in the present vexed state of the science of naval 
construction and armament. 

And first, as to number. Our naval officers are absolutely 
unanimous in the opinion that, judging from the results of 
the experiments of the last three summers, the numerical 
strength of our navy is insufficient for the work that would 
devolve on it in time of war with any great naval Power, such 
as France, and still more so witha coalition of naval Powers. 
On this point the committee appointed to report on the 
lessons of the manceuvres of 1888 gave out no uncertain 
sound. ‘The number of battle ships and cruisers &c.,’ they 
say, ‘available in home waters, in July 1888, was altogether 
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‘inadequate, in our judgement, to meet the requirements we 
‘ have indicated, and to take the offensive in a war with only 
‘ one great Power; and, supposing a combination of even two 
* Powers to be allied as her enemies, the balance of maritime 
‘ strength would be seriously against England;’ and this 
without counting the strong reinforcement required by the 
fleet in the Mediterranean. 

It was on the basis of the report of this committee—one 
of the members of which, Sir Vesey Hamilton, is now Senior 
Naval Lord of the Admiralty—that Lord George Hamilton 
in March last brought forward his scheme for an immediate 
increase to our navy, large indeed, though not so large as it 
was made to appear by the fact that the normal expenditure 
on construction for the next four years was lumped together 
and added to the proposed increase. It was thus that when 
the First Lord of the Admiralty moved for 21,500,000/. to be 
‘granted for the purpose of building, arming, equipping and 
‘completing for sea, vessels for her Majesty’s navy,’ the 
proposed increase, sufficient at first hearing to stagger the 
most ardent reformer, was in reality not more than the 
10,000,000/. proposed to be paid out of the Consolidated Fund 
in seven years; the rest being left to be provided by the 
estimates for the five years ending 1894; the exceptional 
part of the measure, in respect to that, being the formal 
sanction of this expenditure for five years in advance. Even 
so, however, the increase is very large; and the approach to 
unanimity with which the motion passed the House of 
Commons is a striking proof of the cogency of the demand. 

The first and grandest item in this programme was the 
construction of eight battle ships of the first class, on a 
design discussed and approved by an informal committee 
consisting of, in addition to the Board of Admiralty and the 
official staff, Admirals Baird and Sir George Tryon, who had 
commanded in chief during the manceuvres of 1888, and who 
afterwards commanded during the manauvres of 1889, Sir 
William Dowell, commander-in-chief at Plymouth, Sir Vesey 
Hamilton, late commander-in-chief in China, and Sir 
Frederick Richards, late commander-in-chief in the East 
Indies ; these last three being the members of the committee 
to whose report on the manceuvres of 1888 we have already 
referred. The design has since been publicly approved by 
many naval officers of the highest rank; and it scarcely 
admits of a doubt that these ships, several of which are 
already in progress, will be the most powerful engines of 
war that have ever been sent afloat; though there are 
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many who consider that the enormous size—reaching to 
upwards of 14,000 tons displacement—is impolitic; that the 
expenditure of such a very large sum of money on one 
bottom is unadvisable; and that the same tonnage, at the 
same cost, distributed among ships of from 9,000 to 10,000 
tons displacement would give greater fighting efficiency in 
the hour of battle, as well as greater mobility in the malti- 
farious duties of a campaign. 

In support of this view there is unquestionably much to 
be said ; but we must suppose that it was said and discussed 
by the committee of design, whose decision is of the very 
highest authority. The argument in favour of it rests 
mainly on the necessity of giving the ships a speed of at 
least seventeen knots, as well as the heaviest armour and 
most powerful armament; and this being accepted, the 
dimensions were fixed by the inexorable laws of hydrostatics. 
With less displacement, the speed could only be obtained by 
reducing the weights; and though it has been urged that 
great speed, in a large battle ship, is a quality of secondary 
importance, the contention is contradicted by the experience 
of last summer, both off Ushant and off Scarborough. The 
manceuvres did undoubtedly exaggerate the importance of 
speed, by which alone the mimic battles were decided ; but 
it has been well pointed out that the fleet with the superior 
speed has, in all cases, the choice of fighting or not fighting; 
that the fleet with the inferior speed has its tactics virtually 
dictated by the enemy. Those who underrate the value of 
speed would indeed appear to forget what may be considered 
as almost an axiom in naval tactics: that of two hostile 
fleets in presence of each other, one means fighting and the 
other does not; one attacks, the other defends; one forces 
the battle, the other accepts it ; and this not as a matter of 
courage or seamanship, as our forefathers loved to consider 
it, but in accordance with the exigencies of strategy and 
the objects of the campaign. In the battles of the future, 
speed will be as the weather gage in the olden time, giving 
that fleet which possesses it the option of fighting or with- 
drawing, and the power of compelling its adversary to accept 
action on its own terms. 

The demand for speed having thus led to increased 
dimensions, these have been utilised by providing for the 
ships to carry an unequalled armament. In common with 
most of our other capital ships, they are to have four heavy 
guns; but in addition thereto, as what is now spoken of as 
the secondary armament, and which many believe will prove, 
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on occasion, to be the primary, they are to carry ten 6-inch 
quick-firing guns, besides a considerable number of smaller 
quick-firing guns. The very large guns, whose stupendous 
size and terrific power captivated the imagination, have 
gone out of favour in the navy as slow, unwieldy, and uncer- 
tain; and since the recent failure of the ‘ Victoria’s’ 110-ton 
guns, whatever may be said in the way of palliation, it is not 
probable that any further attempt will be made to supply 
such ordnance, at any rate for sea service. The new ships 
are to be armed with 67-ton guns, mainly, it is admitted, 
because guns of this size have been made, tried, and found 
fairly satisfactory ; but the committee expressed a distinct 
preference for guns of 50 tons; and a very considerable 
number of gunnery officers consider even that size to be 
excessive. According to Admiral Mayne— 


‘It should be laid down as an axiom that no guns should be placed 
on board a ship which cannot, in the case of a breakdown in machinery, 
be man-handled. It is sufficient, on this head, to point out that the 
very slightest accident, such as those which are continually occurring 
in ordinary circumstances, to the hydraulic loading apparatus, would 
render the finest battle ship utterly useless in an action, so far as the 
guns were concerned. The only point in favour of the very large 
guns is that they can pierce 30 inches of armour. But this you do not 
want to do, as no vessel carries armour of that weight, or which 
cannot be penetrated by guns considerably smaller. The effect upon 
the ship herself of firing these enormous guns with distant charges has 
never yet been fully tested. It is stated that from the high barbettes 
they might be fired with safety along the line of the keel over the fore 
and after decks, as would, of course, be necessary in chasing or 
retreating. But even of this many professional men entertain grave 
doubts. When such guns are placed on the lower level of turrets, I 
believe that a clean sweep would be made on the upper deck in the 
direction of the fire, and the deck opened so much as to make all 
below it uninhabitable, even if the beams were not cracked—as was 
done in one case—and the whole structure endangered.’ * 


Under these conditions, there are many who believe that 
the 22-ton gun is the most suitable for the primary 
armament of our capital ships; that it pierces up to 13 
inches of iron at 3,000 yards, and up to 17 inches at 1,000; 
and though some few foreign ships have patches still more 
heavily armoured, this defence is obtained by leaving the 
greater part of the guns’ crews unprotected. The mode of 
opinion among naval architects has lately been that a battle 
at sea is best terminated by sinking the adversary; our 
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forefathers more economically, and not without glory, pre- 
ferred killing off the adversary’s men, and afterwards 
utilising their ship for further achievement. A return to 
this faith may probably lead to perhaps reactionary changes 
in naval construction, following an increased developement 
of quick-firing guns. At present, the 6-inch 100-pounders 
of this type are only experimental, though the experiments 
are considered conclusive in their favour; but the 4°7-inch 
gun, throwing a shot of 45 pounds, has been definitely 
accepted for the naval service. These guns are of surprising 
power and accuracy ; they are able to pierce, at short ranges, 
15 and 10 inches of armour respectively; the smaller gun 
has fired 10 rounds in 47 seconds; and at the reduced rate 
of 10 rounds per minute, a target 6 feet square, distant 
1,300 yards, was hit five times running in 31 seconds.* 
Even much smaller quick-firing guns have been proved to 
be most efficient. In some experiments at Eastbourne, a 
shell from a 6-pounder Hotchkiss gun ‘struck the chase of 
‘a 10°4-inch gun and penetrated into the bore; and at 
* Shoeburyness a 9°2-inch gun was struck on the chase and 
‘a bulge of nearly half an inch raised on the interior 
‘of the bore, thus rendering it unserviceable.’ It 
would appear at least questionable whether, under the hail 
of shot and shell, be they of 6 pounds or of 6 inches, which 
may be rained on them from guns of this nature, the 
monster weapons in the barbettes of battle ships will long 
be able to pursue their leisurely course of firing, and 
probably missing, once in a quarter of an hour ; and whether 
the enormous weight of armour and armament now lavished 
on the barbettes may not be more profitably used in pro- 
tecting or adding to this new but terrible ‘ auxiliary’ 
armament. 

One point, however, appears to be clearly established ; and 
that is that the full power of these quick-firing guns cannot 
be brought into play unless the smoke of the discharge can 
be done away with. Towards this end, experiments have 





* Stupendous as this rapidity of fire seems, we are warranted in 
the belief that it is but a beginning. A Maxim 1-pounder has fired 
upwards of 300 rounds in a minute; and a 3-pounder, semi-automatic, 
has fired 60 rounds ina minute. It is said that the 1-pounder will 
probably be adopted by the French. The 3-pounder appears to be, as 
yet, an experimental gun; but when Mr. Maxim has extended his 
system to still larger guns, and produced a 100-pounder to fire its 
300 rounds in a minute, one such, with a half-hour’s ammunition, will 
be a fair armament for a first-class battle ship. 
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been busily directed. To manufacture a nearly smokeless 
substitute for gunpowder is easy enough; but to manufac- 
ture one that will keep for any reasonable time, and especially 
under the varied conditions of climate incidental to the sea 
service, has proved difficult. It is believed that the difficulty 
has been overcome; and though this is still doubtful, we may 
be well assured that it will be overcome. Speaking on 
September 30 last, at a meeting of the Elswick shareholders, 
Lord Armstrong is reported to have said :— 


‘With ordinary powder it would be impossible to fire these large 
quick-firing guns at their maximum rate of some ten rounds per 
minute, on account of the hanging smoke from the discharge, which 
renders aiming impossible. With the so-called smokeless powder 
(in which nitrate of ammonia is used as a base), the same hindrance is 
not experienced, the smoke produced by the discharge is very much 
less in volume, and dissipates very readily. Excellent results have 
been obtained with it, velocities of about 2,300 feet per second in the 
4-7-inch gun being reached, and in the 6-inch gun the extraordinary 
velocity of 2,500 feet per second has been realised, in both instances 
with very permissible pressures. But even with this powder, though 
much reduced in volume, the smoke is still present as a partial 
hindrance; and extended experiments are now being carried out to 
endeavour, if possible, to obtain a powder with a total absence of 
smoke. We have lately been experimenting with a new powder 
recommended by Sir Frederic Abel’s committee (known from its 
string-like form as “cordite ”), with much success. With a 6-inch 
gun, velocities of 2,300 feet have been obtained with cordite at 
pressures somewhat over 12 tons. As yet, it would be premature 
to say up to what size of gun this powder may be used, and its adapt- 
ability for the service has, of course, still to be proved by climatic 
and other tests. But, at present, the results are very promising. It 
is impervious to damp, and, above all, it is absolutely smokeless, and 
should the results mentioned above be maintained, its employment 
will, in all probability, work a revolution in modern armament, and 
render the use of quick-firing guns not only an advantage but a 
necessity.” 


According to all principles of naval strategy, the armoured 
or belted cruisers, of which we have a dozen, are an anomaly. 
They are large, comfortable ships, but they are not fitted to 
contend on equal terms with the capital ships, though they 
carry armour and armament far in excess of what is neces- 
sary to render them superior to any mere cruiser. With 
their 10-inch belt and their 16-inch bulkhead, their 22-ton 
guns, and their torpedoes, in addition to their light guns, 
their great speed, and coal endurance, they resemble the 
bandit of melodrama, hung about with swords and pistols 
and carbines innumerable, rather than a soldier of any 
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regular force, armed for some definite purpose. It is as if a 
lancer were to add to his lancer’s equipment the boots and 
cuirass of a life-guardsman, the musket and bayonet of an 
infantry soldier, with a small field piece borrowed from the 
artillery, and a pick and shovel from the engineers. Even 
among themselves, they are anomalous, for whilst most of the 
recent vessels of this class, as the ‘ Aurora’ and ‘ Orlando,’ have 
a displacement of 5,600 tons, with a speed of 18°5 knots and 
an effective radius of 8,000 miles, at a cost of 260,000/., 
others, as the ‘ Warspite ’ and ‘ Impérieuse,’ increase the dis- 
placement to 8,400 tons, and the cost to 530,000/., but 
decrease the speed to 16°5 knots, and the coal endurance to 
7,000 miles. They carry indeed four instead of two 22-ton 
guns, in armoured barbettes ; but their minor armament is 
less powerful. Whether the gain was worth the loss, even 
without the doubled cost, may be seriously doubted. As 
battle ships, according to the present ideas of efficiency, they 
compare unfavourably, in point of armour and armament, 
with the recent ships of the second class, such as the 
‘ Conqueror’ or ‘ Hero,’ at a cost of 400,0001.; and as cruisers 
they compare unfavourably, in point of speed and endur- 
ance, with the ‘ Orlando’ and her sisters, at a cost of 260,000/. 

Still larger than these are the newly launched, unarmoured 
vessels, ‘ Blake’ and ‘ Blenheim,’ officially described as ‘ first- 
‘class cruisers,’ but of the exaggerated displacement of 9,000 
tons. Their speed of 22 knots is, of course, so much to the 
good; but their coal endurance of 15,000 miles is in excess 
of any reasonable requirement, and the 22-ton guns which 
they are to carry are a practical absurdity. Certainly, 
against unarmoured ships, with which alone they are fitted 
to contend, the same weight of metal in the new 6-inch or 
47-inch quick-firing guns and their ammunition would be 
far more effective. Hqually in these ships and in the nine of 
similar type, though with the reduced displacement of 7,000 
tons, provided by the new programme, the imagination has 
been captivated by the grandeur of the idea, so that as 
cruisers they are too large and too heavily armed, while as 
battle ships they are altogether unequal even to such make- 
shifts as the ‘ Orion’ or ‘ Belle-Isle,’ and could but use their 
great speed for a tactical movement that would carry them, in 
the shortest possible space of time, beyond the range of the 
enemy’s guns. We have no hesitation in saying that the 
same tonnage, distributed in vessels of 3,000 tons, would be 
more serviceable ; and when we reflect on our absolute want 
of large numbers of such smaller cruisers, and consider that a 
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chance of thus obtaining some five and twenty or thirty of 
them is thus thrown away, we cannot but regret that the 
expenditure has taken this form. 

We incline strongly to the opinion that these so-called 
‘ first-class cruisers’ are a mistake, grown out of a confused 
notion of a cruiser’s duties, which are essentially different 
from those of a battle ship: where they seem to approach, 
they would be better performed by battle ships of the second 
or even of a third class, which would be at once more 
efficient and more economical. Indeed, the one bright spot 
in the conception of these vessels is the determination, 
recently formed, of classifying under this head a number of 
the early ironclads which, in the Navy List of a year ago, are 
designated ‘third-class battle ships,’ and which, for many 
years, our pessimists have loved to describe as worthless, or 
fit only to be sold for old iron. It is thus that Lord Brassey 
now speaks of them :— 


‘The “ Northumberland,” ‘“ Agincourt,” “ Minotaur,” ‘ Achilles,’’ 
“ Black Prince,” and “ Warrior” are in good conditionasto their hulls. The 
method of protection can scarcely be condemned as obsolete. Quick-firing 
gunsand highly explosive shells have brought us back to the comparatively 
thin armour, spread over a wide area of side, which was used during the 
first period of armoured construction. The French are building ships, 
in respect to the system of protection, almost identical with those we 
have the good fortune to possess ready to our hand, and which 
can quickly be brought up to modern requirements. I have consulted 
Sir Edward Reed as to the capabilities of these ships, and I have his 
authority for saying that with improved engines they could attain 
a speed of 17 to 18 knots. The ships under consideration have been 
criticised for their excessive length. It is well to remember that 
length is a valuable feature in the maintenance of speed when 
contending with the long rollers which sweep the Southern Ocean. If 
we were engaged in a serious conflict, an effort would be made to 
intercept the trade along the great ocean routes between England and 
her colonies. For the protection of this trade, the “ Northumberland ” 
and the long ships of the same type, fitted with a turtle-back forward, 
would be eminently suitable.’ 


We have dwelt on the anomaly of these exaggerated and 
costly ships, being deeply impressed with the urgent necessity 
of largely increasing the number of cruisers adequate to the 
protection of commerce. It is for the battle ships to main- 
tain the command of the sea; it is for them to provide 
against the possibility of the enemy’s fleet disputing that 
command. But it will only rarely happen that a blockade 
will be so perfect as to preclude the possibility of adventur- 
ous cruisers escaping ; and no cruiser can be so small or so 
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insignificant as not to be able to do a great deal of damage, 
if her career is not summarily brought to an end. To do 
this is a question of numbers rather than of individual force ; 
and at present our numbers are far below any standard 
estimate of efficiency, and these numbers, such as they are, 
are largely made up of vessels of inferior speed. According 
to Lord Brassey :— 


‘Our numerous and costly unarmoured cruisers of modern date, 
with speeds under 14 knots at the measured mile, and under 
12 in blue water, constitute the gloomiest page in the history of ship- 
building for the British navy. No less than 26 vessels of this class 
were launched in the ten years 1874-84. The aggregate cost was no 
less than 2,792,291.’ 


The case is, no doubt, bad enough, but perhaps not quite 
60 bad as Lord Brassey represents it. The twenty-six vessels 
referred to as having a speed of less than 14 knots are by 
no means valueless, even against vessels a knot or more 
faster, and their average is distinctly better than the 
majority of Russian cruisers or some French. They include 
among their number the ships of the ‘C’ class; vessels, for 
most part of 2,380 tons displacement and a speed of 13 
knots, though two of them are 400 tons larger and a trifle 
faster. One of these last is the now famous ‘Calliope,’ 
which was, at least, equal to a very dangerous emergency, 
though it is of course very probable that a more powerful 
steamer might have done still better in the teeth of a 
cyclone. At any rate we may believe that, with those already 
well advanced, and on the completion of the new programme, 
which provides for thirty-three second-class cruisers of 19 
or 20 knots, in addition to the nine larger vessels already 
referred to, and eighteen torpedo gunboats which are to 
have a speed of 21 knots, with a displacement of 755 tons, 
our list will be ina much more satisfactory condition ; and 
the more so, as in fitting these newer ships the controller’s 
staff have the valuable experience obtained in the manceuvres 
of the last two summers. Under the strain of this mimic 
war, many defects of detail were brought to light, which 
under the more everyday conditions of service might have 
passed unnoticed, or, at any rate, unreported. For engineer 
and executive officers, it is a point of honour not to send in 

complaints unless they are absvlutely necessary, or are 
officially called for; but, more especially during this last 
summer, the prolonged trials at full speed brought many 
defects into prominent notice, and the correspondents of 
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the newspapers were in a position to hear of others and to 
call public attention to them. 

When, however, we endeavour to compare our numbers 
either now, or as—if all goes well—they may be in 1894, 
with the forces they may have to cope with, we are met by 
an entire ignorance of what those forces may amount to. 
Little is to be learned from the official list of a possible 
enemy’s cruisers; for though privateering is abolished by 
the Declaration of Paris, there is nothing in that Declaration 
—even if it be strictly adhered to—to hinder every available 
steamer belonging to the enemy’s country being taken up 
by the Government and commissioned as a ship of war. It 
is commonly assumed that every commerce destroyer must 
be an efficient fighting ship ; but it does not really need any 
great size, or strength, or special equipment, beyond a 
6-pounder or two, to constitute a cruiser that may do a 
good deal of mischief; and in a war with France, any little 
collier or cargo boat out of the Seine or the Loire might very 
well capture her own value ten times over, if she had only 
two or three days given her todoitin. It has naturally 
been suggested that the simplest way to prevent any such 
system of marauding would be to arm our merchant ships ; 
but though this might occasionally be found profitable, 
there are many vessels engaged in the traffic round our 
coasts which have not sufficient men to form an effective 
gun’s crew. Even in former days, when ships carried far 
more men, and a gun was a much simpler piece of furniture, 
it was rare for a merchant ship to beat off a privateer which 
felt strong enough to attack her.* We believe, then, that 
the only efficient defence for the trade of the narrow seas 
will lie in a patrol of the Channel by armed vessels in such 
numbers as to be practically omnipresent; and for such a 
service, resting on the Channel fleet and the cruisers attached 
to it, small steamers provisionally taken up by the Govern- 
ment would do very well; it would not be a question of 
strength, so much as of mere number. 

In the open sea the case is different; but it is now so well 
understood that the ocean has its highways, marked out 
almost as clearly as those on land, that it ought not to be 


* Very needless stress is frequently laid on the celebrated repulse of 
Linois by Commodore Dance, off Pulo Aor, in 1804. There is no 
doubt that the affair was most creditable to Dance and to all our men 
concerned ; but on the part of Linois it was a stupid blunder, and was 
certainly no test of the relative fighting efliciency of « dozen merchant 
ships and a line-of-battle ship with two heavy frigates. 
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difficult for us—always assuming that we have the command 
of the sea—so to police these highways, and more especially 
their points of convergence, or ‘ crossings,’ that they would 
be as safe as the ordinary country roads and towns of Eng- 
land. The story of the ‘Alabama,’ so often referred to in 
this connexion, as showing what a small cruiser, ably com- 
manded, can do, seems to us, on the contrary, to show very 
clearly what she cannot do. The ‘ Alabama’s’ whole work 
was achieved on well-known crossings or tracks—near the 
Azores, on the coast of Brazil, off the Cape, or in the Strait 
of Sunda. Captain Semmes himself was under no delusion 
as to the secret of his success. He says :— 

‘If Mr. Welles had stationed a heavier and faster ship than the 
“* Alabama ”—and he had a number of both heavier and faster ships— 
at the crossing of the thirtieth parallel; another at or near the equator, 
a little to the eastward of Fernando de Noronha, and a third off Bahia, 
he must have driven me off or greatly crippled me in my movements. 
A few more ships in the other chief highways, and his commerce would 
have been pretty well protected. But the old gentleman does not seem 
once to have thought of so simple a policy as stationing a ship 
anywhere. His plan seemed to be, first to wait until he heard of the 
“Alabama” being somewhere, and then to send off a number of cruisers 
post-haste in pursuit of her, as though he expected her to stand still and 
wait for her pursuers! This method of his left the game entirely 
in my own hands. My safety depended on a simple calculation of 
times and distances.’ * 


Now that steam has become more general, the ocean high- 
ways are, in some respects, more diversified than they were 
twenty-seven years ago, but they are still as clearly marked as 
they were, and Semmes’s argument holds with equal force. 
Even if it were not so, it ought to be no difficult matter to 
compel steamers to follow prescribed routes; not by Act of 
Parliament, but by a clause in the insurance, which would 
have the same force now as the clauses as to sailing with or 
without convoy had eighty or ninety years ago. The days 
of convoy, it is often said, are past, never to return; but 
many, who are professionally well qualified to judge, hold a 
different opinion ; and it would seem by no means improbable 
that, in exceptional instances at least, ships will still sail 
with convoy. It is, however, more probable that the or- 
dinary trade will be even more efficiently protected by a 
thorough patrol of the great highways and an effective com- 
mand of the ‘crossings.’ But for this a very large force 








* ‘Service Afloat; or, the Remarkable Career of the Confederate 
Cruisers “ Sumter” and “ Alabama,”’ p. 629. 
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will be required; a force of ships fast enough to catch any 
would-be marauder, strong enough to tackle him when 
caught, and, above all, in such numbers as to insure one or 
more being always on the spot where they may be wanted. 
This is no vain dream: it is unnecessary here to inquire 
what the numbers should be; they would have to be deter- 
mined for each station according to its special cireum- 
stances; but the whole question resolves itself into one of 
force. If the country chooses to pay for that force, that is 
to say, a fair insurance premium, it can render its commerce 
nearly as secure in time of war as it is in time of peace ; and 
certainly a great deal more secure than it can possibly make 
it by trusting to a change of flag which may be disallowed, 
or to a declaration of forbearance which may be disowned. 

The object to be aimed at should thus be to preserve the 
ordinary course of commerce inviolate. That this is not an 
impossibility was shown clearly enough in the war with 
Russia thirty-four years ago. To attain the same result in 
the event of a war with France would be vastly more difficult ; 
would call for a greater effort ; would more severely strain 
our resources ; but there is nothing in the nature of the case 
that precludes a fair degree of success ; and though at first, 
losses—even serious losses—might be unavoidable, every- 
thing seems to show that they ought to be quickly put an 
end to. 

In this work the fast steamers of our great merchant 
companies should be able to co-operate; not in the way 
often proposed, as ships regularly commissioned for general 
service, but under their own officers of the Royal Naval 
Reserve, and under the blue ensign, following their own 
course of trade, and, with a suitable armament, largely 
helping to keep the way clear. It seems most desirable that 
they should be enabled to take this position at once on a de- 
claration of war. ‘The French Messageries steamers, even in 
peace, claim the status and privilege of Government ships ; 
they are commanded by commissioned officers, and have their 
guns in the hold, ready to be brought on deck and mounted for 
service on the receipt of telegraphic orders from France. They 
would thus start on their errand of mischief with the very 
shortest warning, and might easily capture a number of 
English steamers similar to themselves, caught at a dis- 
advantage, unarmed and unprepared. This seems a matter 
which a little foresight would put on a very different footing. 
Many, if not most, of our large companies’ steamers are 
already commanded by officers of the Naval Reserve. There 
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could be no difficulty in giving them a dormant commission 
to their particular ship, to take effect only on the declaration 
of war. With this, with the necessary fittings, and with 
the guns and ammunition stowed away below, a possible 
danger would be converted into a new element of security. 
Ship for ship, our large merchant steamers need fear nothing 
from those of other countries; and the preponderance of 
number would be altogether in our favour. 

This, too, seems the legitimate occupation of the reserve 
in time of war. To employ the men, and still more the 
officers, in the Queen’s ships would at once disorganise and 
interrupt our commercial relations : they will do better service 
in maintaining these to the utmost. The view of commerce 
protection which we have here put forward may seem to 
many Utopian—pleasing, but impossible. It follows as a 
logical sequence to the condition which we have long urged 
in this Journal, the condition of an overpowering force of 
cruisers, large and small. Given a number of these to guard 
the highways of commerce, to command the crossings, and to 
sweep the enemy’s ships into our ports, there can be no 
serious cause for apprehension, 

But very certainly, on this point, the manceuvres of last 
summer taught us nothing. On the one hand, ‘A’ had no 
such force of cruisers as we postulate, and the merchant 
ships that sighted the enemy’s cruisers made no effort to 
avoid them, even if they did not run down to meet them and 
hear the news, or give their passengers a little pleasant ex- 
citement. On the other hand, ‘ B’s’ cruisers, passing within 
hail of such a willing prize and calling out, ‘You are cap- 
‘ tured,’ made short work of a business that would really take 
several hours, after a chase of presumably several more, 
which might under an efficient system of patrolling lead 
the pursuer to her own destruction. We think that the 
maneuvres are of the greatest possible use ; that they convey 
to all concerned, to the Lords of the Admiralty, to the 
officers of the Intelligence and of the Controller’s Department, 
and to every person in the fleet theoretical and practical 
lessons of the utmost value; and we rejoice over the pub- 
lished announcement of the determination to repeat them 
each summer. But we would suggest that, in future years, 
the raiding of towns should be confined within limits of 
physical possibility ; that defences in actual existence and in 
a state of preparation should be acknowledged; that the 
pretence of requisitions should be omitted; and that the so- 
called capture of merchant ships should be omitted. 
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Art. VIT.—Russia in Central Asia in 1889 and the Anglo- 
Russian Question. By the Hon, Grorar M. Curzon, M.P. 
8vo. London and New York: 1889. 


[= modern manner of travelling has necessarily produced 

a considerable effect upon the literature of travel. 
The practice of recording what the French call ‘impressions 
‘de voyage’ has been brought more than ever into fashion ; 
because it is difficult for those who traverse rapidly long 
distances, and who stop only at interesting places, to collect 
and carry away at first hand more than photographic pre- 
sentations of strange and picturesque scenes, cities, costumes, 
races, and of all their general environment. The most in- 
telligent and active traveller who looks out upon the Asiatic 
steppes from the window of a railway carriage is at an in- 
evitable disadvantage, in certain respects, by comparison 
with those who have toiled cver the sands on the back of a 
camel. Nor is it possible to gain the same insight into an 
Asiatic people or society after they have been subjected to 
any kind of civilised restraint, as while they are still follow- 
ing their natural bent, modified only by indigenous custom 
and a rudimentary government. 

On the other hand, the latter-day traveller, if he be the 
foremost of those who follow into barbarous regions the iron 
track of civilisation, has some compensating advantages. 
All the written experience of those who preceded him is at 
his service; and in Asiatic countries under European rule 
he will find men who have had the best possible op- 
portunities of personal observation, and who are usually 
quite willing that he should profit by their knowledge. 
Although the flavour of adventure, the dignity of danger, the 
sense of actual contact with primitive folk, may be more or 
less wanting, yet high culture, careful study of Oriental 
politics, keen interest in the problems they suggest, and 
ready access to the very best sources of information, form 
an excellent outfit for the voyage. Mr. Curzon’s narrative 
of his journey into Central Asia may stand as a signal 
example of what can be accomplished by the modern method. 
His object was to examine the position of Russia in that part 
of the world, as it affects the political and commercial 
interests of England and the Asiatic continent; he had 
already visited India; he had a valuable acquaintance with 
foreign courts and diplomatists, and sufficient introduction 
to the Russian officials in the Far East. He has evidently a 
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fine eye for the scenery and characteristic colouring of Eastern 
landscape, and his descriptive writing shows remarkable 
artistic feeling and power of reproducing his vivid im- 
pressions. His expedition into Central Asia was, as he him- 
self observes, well-timed; for while he is one of the earliest 
non-official Englishmen who have obtained admission into 
the new Russian province beyond the Caspian and the Oxus, 
yet the old order of things is already passing away ; and the 
salient features of a very ancient society, with its lights and 
shades—the energetic individualism generated by chronic 
insecurity, the free tribal customs of the desert, and the 
tyrannous despotism of the Khanates—are showing signs of 
rapid effacement under the level pressure of a stern military 
government. Such loose and barbarous institutions break up 
rapidly under the disintegrating influence of foreign rule ; 
there is no stable polity and no religion beyond an ignorant 
fanaticism; they will be flattened out and suppressed by 
a few more turns of the Russian steam-roller. 

The principal questions, therefore, that were suggested to 
Mr. Curzon by his rapid journey across Central Asia have 
only secondary reference to its actual inhabitants, who are 
but flies on the great Russian wheel that is passing over 
their country. The history of that region lies far behind 
us; it was traversed by Alexander and Jenghiz Khan, by 
Greek historians and medizval explorers; it has been the 
fatherland of the Turkish tribes which bred the founders of 
dynasties in India, Persia, and at Constantinople. It has 
now fallen to the condition of a remote province of a great 
European empire; and its political interest lies almost 
entirely in the fact that the impress of the Russian footstep, 
firmly planted at last on the Transcaspian sands, marks the 
latest and most important stride taken by that formidable 
Power towards India. The problems discussed by our author 
arise out of this expansion of Russian dominion, out of the 
contact of the Russian frontier with Afghanistan, its advance 
towards India, and the comparatively narrow interval now 
remaining between the points which the Russian and Indian 
railways, pushing south-eastward and  north-westward 
respectively, may soon be expected to reach. For, in spite 
of all reasons for keeping them apart, these two points have 
a potent reciprocal attraction; and the vacant intervening 
space offers no substantial resistance to the gravitation to- 
wards each other of two huge political bodies. What, in 
these circumstances, is the actual position and foothold 
gained by Russia on the Oxus and Jaxartes? What is her 
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policy and ultimate aim? And what is the measure of her 
means and resources? These are the momentous questions 
which Mr. Curzon lays before us, and upon which, after a 
rapid reconnaissance of the ground, he has given us his con- 
clusions in a book abounding in picturesque delineation of 
Oriental landscape, its atmosphere, its wide wastes studded 
with ruins, and its level monotonous horizons. The slight 
map on the preceding page indicates the course of his journey. 

In his first chapter Mr. Curzon carries us rapidly through 
Russia across the Caucasus to the Caspian Sea, noting by the 
way certain prominent aspects of Russian politics, and 
pausing to assure his countrymen that, while there is no 
widespread feeling of hostility, but rather the contrary, to- 
wards England in Russia,‘ the main and dominating feeling 
‘is an abiding and overpowering dislike of Germany.’ After 
giving several instances of this animosity, he writes:— _ 

‘ In the present reign this anti-German feeling has reached a climax. 
Naturally a man of conservative instincts, and driven partly by circum- 
stances, partly by irresponsibility, into illiberal and reactionary 
extremes, Alexander III. has for some time devoted himself to stamp- 
ing out of Russia all non-Russian elements, and setting up an image, 
before which all must fall down and worship, of a Russia, single, 
homogeneous, exclusive, self-suflicing, self-contained. Foreign names, 
foreign tongues, a foreign faith, particularly if the one are Teuton and 
the other is Lutheran, are vexed, or prohibited, or assailed. Foreign 
competition in any quarter, commercial or otherwise, is crushed by 
heavy deadweights hung round its neck. Foreign concessions are as 
flatly refused as they were once eagerly conceded.’ 


National antipathies are, we see, strongest between nations 
that are neighbours, and foreign rivalries breed no such 
ill-blood as domestic jealousies. It is satisfactory, from 
our own point of view, to learn that England, by whom 
Russia’s cherished designs of external conquest have in this 
generation been twice thwarted, is nevertheless far less un- 
popular among the Russian people than Germany, by whom 
those designs have been humoured and never actively op- 
posed, or than Austria, whom, according to Mr. Curzon, 
Russia regards ‘with undisguised hostility, not free from 
* contempt.’ 

Mr. Curzon travelled by Moscow, Novgorod, and Tiflis, 
driving four horses abreast through the Caucasus by the 
famous Dariel road :— 


‘ Piercing one of the finest gorges in Europe, it climbs a height of 
8,000 feet, and skirts the base of a height of 16,000 feet. This is the 
celebrated pass that drew a line to the conquests alike of Alexander and 
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Justinian, the Caucasian Gates of the ancient world, which shut off 
the East on this side from the West, and were never closed at exit and 
entrance by the same power till they fell into Russia’s hands.’ 


Russia is, indeed, the first Power that has succeeded in 
throwing down the barriers which have hitherto, in the world’s 
history, divided Eastern and Western empires, and that 
has founded a colossal dominion in both continents. The 
Romans barely touched the Caspian and the Euphrates; for 
Armenia held between the Byzantine and the Parthian em- 
pires very much the position that Afghanistan may soon 
hold between the Asiatic possessions of Russia and England; it 
was a difficult and debateable country, with its native princes 
swaying to and fro under the pressure of rival influences. 
And as Christianity never spread permanently in Asia beyond 
the limits of the HKastern provinces of Rome, so Islam could 
never establish itself in Kurope beyond the Danube. It has 
been the mission of Russia to level these historic barriers, 
religious and ethnical, and to proclaim the Czar’s supremacy 
from the Baltic to the Aral Sea, from the Danube to the upper 
waters of the Oxus and the Syr Daria. 

From Tiflis a railway journey of some eighteen hours 
brought the party to Baku, where they inspected the 
naphtha wells, and the next day he was crossing the Caspian. 

* As we steamed out of the placid waters of the Caspian, whose 
surface far out to sea gleamed dully under the metallic lustre of the 
floating oil, the setting sun lit up an altar of fire behind the pink cliffs 
of the Apsheron peninsula, which would have turned to ridicule the 
most prodigal devotion, even in their palmiest days, of the defunct 
fire-worshippers of Baku. On the other side a leaden canopy of smoke 
overhung the petroleum works and the dingy quarters of the manufac- 
turing town.’ 


On the eastern shore of the Caspian stands Uzun Ada, 
the present starting-point of the Transcaspian railway, 
although the terminus is likely to be transferred, for better 
anchorage, to the earlier Russian settlement at Krasnovodsk. 
From Uzun Ada the line runs south-eastwards across an 
angle of the Turkoman desert to Geok Tepe, where Skobeleff 
slew his thousands of miserable tribesmen, and so to Aska- 
bad, the capital of the new Transcaspian Government ; 
keeping for a considerable distance a direction parallel to 
the hills that mark the northern frontier of Persia, and close 
to their base. Further onward it turns north-eastwards, 
lets go its hold of the hill-skirts, and strikes boldly into the 
main desert for Merv, crossing the Tejend half-way to the 
Mery oasis, From Merv the line makes straight for the 
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Oxus river through a wide stretch of sand, and after passing 
the river by a bridge about 2,000 yards long, it continues 
through cultivated and well-watered districts to Bokhara 
and Samarkand. 

One of the main objects of Mr. Curzon’s book has been to 
point out, explain, and lay stress upon the peculiar impor- 
tance, political and commercial, to Englishmen of this rail- 
way, which has brought the outlying military stations of 
Russian Turkestan into direct and easy connexion with their 
new base on the Caspian, and lays open to Russian com- 
merce Transoxiana, Khorasan, and the northern provinces 
of Afghanistan. Certainly it would be difficult to find 
a stronger example of the transforming and subjugating 
power of steam communication. For isolating and dis- 
connecting places and people, for a safeguard against 
invasion, and for the interruption of trade, the sands have 
hitherto been far more effectual, far harder to subdue, than 
the broad sea; a great desert has been up to the present 
time what a great ocean was in the infancy of navigation. 
Now that the iron way has spanned this wide interval 
between the Caspian and the Oxus, all the toils, perils, and 
delays of the transit disappear, the predatory tribes that 
infested these wastes are effectively cut off from Persia, and 
hemmed in by a chain of posts ; Merv, hitherto the Turkoman 
stronghold, has become a large military station in touch with 
the army headquarters in Turkestan on the east and with 
Transcaspia on the west; and a short journey carries travellers 
or troops by steam across the Oxus to the famous cities, once 
so remote, of Bokhara and Samarkand. Of the making of 
this railway Mr. Curzon gives an instructive account, while 
his occasional descriptions of the country through which it 
passes show remarkable power of graphic illustration. It 
is the first time that a railway has ever pushed out boldly into 
a great desert, where the sands often lie deep and are rolled 
up like the ocean water into high waves. When Shelley wrote 
of the ‘lone and level sands’ that stretch far away round 
the broken image of Ozymandias, he knew only of the com- 
paratively calm and shallow Egyptian plain ; but in Central 
Asia and Western India the sand drifts up into a succession 


of ridges and hillocks under the action of the prevailing 
winds. 


‘ Of the 650 miles which are covered by the railway between the 
Caspian and the Amu Daria, 200 at least are through a howling wil- 
derness. This may be divided into three main sections: (1) the first 
thirty miles from the Caspian; (2) the stretch between the Mery 
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oasis and the Oxus; and (3) a narrow belt between the Oxus and 
the Bokhara. Here but little vegetation is either visible or, with 
certain exceptions, possible. The sand, of the most brilliant yellow 
hue, is piled in loose hillocks and mobile dunes, and is swept hither 
j and thither by powerful winds. It has all the appearance of a sea of 

troubled waves, billow succeeding billow in melancholy succession, 
with the sand driving like spray from their summits, and great smooth- 
swept troughs lying between, on which the winds leave the imprints of 
their fingers in wavy indentations, just like an ebb-tide on the sea-shore.’ 


These, he adds, were the conditions that presented the 
only formidable obstacles to the military engineer; and un- 
doubtedly the Russians have surmounted them with great 
skill and success. Nevertheless when we find, later on in this 
book, the declaration that ‘ the passage of sands by a railway 
‘is more remarkable than the piercing of mountain ranges,’ 
it seems to us possible that the difficulties of constructing 
the Transcaspian line may have been over-estimated by Mr. 
Curzon. Sand is, by reason of its elasticity, one of the best 
kinds of railway ballast, and although in certain sections of 
this line the drifts are exceedingly troublesome, yet it runs 
for the greater part over an open plain, tolerably hard under 
the drift, and experience has shown that it can be easily 
kept clear. The fact that there are hardly any watercourses 
must also be taken into account, for to the engineer water is at 
least as troublesome and as restless an enemy as sand. 

On leaving the Caspian station the train runs south-east, 
as we have said, toward the Persian mountains which over- 
hang the railway as it runs along the Persian border. 

‘ Very grand and impressive these mountains are, with an outline 
ever original and new, and with grey flanks scoured by deep oval 
gullies, either torn by the irresistible action of water or representing 
the depressions between the immemorial geological folds of the moun- 
tains as they emerged from the superincumbent sea. One is the more 
inclined to the former view from the recent experience of the railway 
itself, which has twice during the last three months been bodily swept 
away for some distance by one of these terrific rushes, descending from 
the hills after a sudden storm.’ 


But if the traveller looks northward again out of his 
carriage window the landscape presents a striking contrast 
to the rugged mountainous country on the south. 


‘ Here nothing is visible but a wide and doleful plain, wholly desti- 
tute, or all but destitute, of vegetation, and sweeping with unbroken 
uniformity to a blurred horizon. This desert is the famous Kara Kun 
or Black Sand, which, with intervals of dunes and interruptions of 
so-called oases, stretches from the Caspian to the Oxus, and from 
Khorasan to Khiva and the Aral Sea. Originally part of the old 
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Aralo-Caspian basin, it has, partly by an upheaval of surface, partly 
by the action of air-currents, been converted into an utter wilderness. 
For its worst parts, and they are at first the more frequent, it consists 
of a perfectly level expanse, plastered over with marl, which is 
cracked and blistered by the sun, and is covered by a thin top-dressing 
of saline crystallisation.’ 


The train stops within sixty yards of the fortress of Geok 
Tepe, where the Turkomans gathered all their strength for 
a decisive stand against Russia, and where, in January 1881, 
Skobeleff stormed and took their citadel with tremendous 
slaughter. Of the siege and capture of this place, and 
of the indiscriminate carnage, without mercy to age or 
sex, that ensued, Mr. Curzon relates various interesting 
and striking particulars, with some reflections upon the 
character of Skobeleff, and upon the policy which he em- 
bodied of paralysing Asiatic resistance by the pitiless mas- 
sacre of a defeated enemy. ‘The duration of peace,’ Skobeleff 
said, ‘is in direct proportion to the slaughter you inflict on 
‘ opponents ; but my system is to strike hard until resistance 
‘is over, then to be kind and humane to the prostrate enemy.’ 
What he really did was to go on killing long after the actual 
fighting had ceased; otherwise his slaughter would have 
been quite inadequate for his purpose, since an Asiatic horde 
becomes a routed mob as soon as it feels itself beaten. It is 
the giving no quarter to a flying foe, or to a scattered tribe, 
that brings out the contrast which Mr. Curzon draws between 
the method of Skobeleff in Asia, and ‘the British method, 
‘ which is to strike gingerly a series of taps, rather than a 
‘ downright blow, rigidly to prohibit all pillage or slaughter, 
‘and to abstain not less wholly from subsequent fraternisa- 
‘tion.’ There can be no doubt, he adds, that the Russian 
tactics, however deficient they may be in the moral, are 
exceedingly effective from the practical point of view. Mr. 
Curzon gives his countrymen more credit for softheartedness 
and less credit for determination than is usually awarded 
them by foreign critics, who have been in the habit of hint- 
ing that the Indian Mutiny was put down by strokes that 
were something more than. gingerly taps, and who have not 
usually classed under that description the successive shocks 
of fierce battle by which the Sikhs were overthrown. We 
submit that the Skobeleff method is, in point of fact, neither 
more nor less than a systematic continuation of the sanguinary 
and spasmodic practices of Oriental war and conquest, which 
have been in vogue for centuries in Asia, which are undoubt- 
edly effectual for crushing the resistance of rude tribes and 
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effeminate populations, but which have never been tried upon 
a high-spirited numerous people, capable of retaliation, with- 
out sowing broadcast and deep the seeds of hatred and the 
desire of revenge. And the policy of embracing those who have 
escaped extermination—of kindness after carnage—scarcely 
represents in Central Asia more than the obvious necessities of 
the situation, the crying aloud of peace in a solitude, and 
the manifest desirability of conciliating the survivors. The 
Russian method in those parts has yet, as Mr. Curzon well 
knows, to be tested by time, experience, and its result upon 
larger bodies than the wandering Turkoman tribes—upon 
Afghanistan, for example, if ever destiny carries Russians 
into that country. Geok Tepe is close to Askabad, the seat 
of the new Transcaspian government, which has been organ- 
ised to carry out this remarkable operation of washing away 
bloodshed by a copious outpouring of benevolence. When 
we learn from Mr. Curzon that Skobeleff admitted the number 
of persons killed at Geok Tepe to have been 20,000, of whom 
thousands were women and children, and when we compare 
these figures (probably below the mark) with the statistics 
given in his book of the Transcaspian province, which is said to 
contain a population (excluding Russians in civil and military 
employ) of 311,000, upon an area of 13,000 square miles—we 
can measure the scale of slaughter upon which the Russians 
are operating, and we can appreciate the profundity of a policy 
that literally decimates the adult males of a tribe as the 
proper method of subduing a set of half-armed barbarians. 
But to the comparison between the Asiatic systems of 
England and Russia we may revert hereafter. The founda- 
tion at Askabad of an administrative headquarters marks, 
according to Mr. Curzon, the point towards which the centre 
of gravity in the Central Asian possessions of the Czar is 
shifting westwards from the east ; and although these barren 
tracts must always be far behind the Trans-Oxus region in 
production, population, and power of expansion, we agree 
that, as a military district, Transcaspia is an important square 
on the chessboard. It overawes Persia; it maintains order 
among the Turkomans, and it guards the whole line of 
communication with Turkestan and the Afghan border. On 
the second day after leaving the Caspian, Mr. Curzon’s 
train ‘ glided into a station bearing the historic name of 
‘Merv.’ This is the well-known oasis formed in the desert, 
less than half-way between the Persian hills and the Oxus, 
by the outflow of the Murghab river, which, issuing from the 
northern slopes of the Paropamisus, is gradually exhausted 
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in its passage through the sands, and here spreads its failing 
waters until it is finally absorbed in the desert beyond. 
Mr. Curzon’s description of Merv, his brief retrospect of its 
eventful history, his accounts of its present appearance, 
of its fertility and its resources for future developement, are 
valuable and variously interesting. The situation of Merv, 
secluded from the route of great armies, easily defensible 
and yet in the line of commerce, a stepping-stone and halt- 
ing-place for all who took the straight route between Persia 
and Turkestan, gave it in earlier times the advantage of a 
position of great natural strength and security. It has been 
the refuge of exiles, the sanctuary of a great religious leader, 
the capital of emperors, the centre of passing trade, a den of 
Turkoman marauders, until finally it has become a Russian 
military s’ation. Its existence manifestly depends entirely 
on the water supply ; it was ruined by the destruction of the 
old irrigation works, and it will revive under the civilising 
hands of the Russian engineers. Its importance as a post 
on the high road toward India has been often overrated, as 
Mr. Curzon remarks, by diplomatists and strategists; it was 
never a point which could be wisely or effectively contested 
by England in her somewhat futile attempts to retard the 
advance of Russia, into whose possession it has now naturally 
and properly fallen. A nest of robbers has been pulled down, 
and a desert island will be restored to its ancient fertility ; 
while Mr. Curzon points out that the political benefits 
accruing to Russia from the annexation of Merv have 
already been very considerable. The occupation of Merv by 
a civilised Power implies not only the final pacification of the 
Turkoman tribes, but also the establishment of a position 
which commands the left bank of the lower Oxus, and flanks 
both Afghanistan and north-eastern Persia. On the other 
hand, the policy, formerly much favoured by a party in 
England, of attempting to retard and thwart the inevitable 
approach of Russia towards Merv, must, on retrospect, be 
admitted to have been shortsighted and ineffectual. It was 
a vain contention against the current of conquest, which 
flowed necessarily and indeed beneficially eastward across 
the open spaces beyond the Caspian towards a junction with 
the acquisitions of Russia in Turkestan. 

Mr. Curzon found the garrison at Merv stirred by false 
news of the death of the Afghan Amir, but he accepts as 
genuine the reports that there was at that moment ‘ a con- 
‘ siderable massing of troops upon the Afghan frontier, and 
‘that a forward movement must even have been contem- 
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‘ plated.’ While he rightly refuses to attach any importance 
to military gossip, still he ‘ must place on record the fact 
‘ that, in a time of absolute peace, with no possible provoca- 
‘ tion, the Russians considered themselves sufficiently inter- 
‘ ested in the internal status of Afghanistan ... to make 
‘a menacing display of military force upon her frontier.’ 
Moreover, although the Russians repudiated any desire to 
countenance Ishak Khan, the Amir’s defeated antagonist and 
discontented cousin, he nevertheless observes that Ishak’s sub- 
sequent retreat to Samarkand on Russian invitation ‘ afforded 
‘a significant commentary ’ on this disavowal. We trust that 
we shall not incur suspicion of Russian proclivities if we suggest 
that in this matter, as in some other passages of a book 
written with intelligence and impartiality, Mr. Curzon, while 
he very liberally praises the skill and vigour of Russian adminis- 
tration in Central Asia, is somewhat severe and incredulous 
where English interests are concerned. There is excellent 
authority for the belief that the reports of the assembling of 
Russian troops on that frontier were much exaggerated. And, 
however this may be, it must be allowed that Russia had 
a substantial reason for safeguarding the maintenance of 
order upon the Oxus, at a moment when the Afghan province 
on the left bank was disturbed by a formidable rebellion, 
which deeply concerned the inhabitants of the country under 
Russian protection, who are intimately connected by blood, 
clanship, and sympathies with many of the rebels. Nor 
could any umbrage be consistently taken by England at Ishak 
Khan’s honourable reception at Samarkand after his flight, 
for this was only in accordance with the immemorial ideas 
of Asiatic courts as to the duty of hospitality to political refu- 
gees, and with our own custom in India. Mr. Curzon him- 
self notices, elsewhere in his book, that the eldest brother 
of the present Amir of Bokhara, once the heir apparent, 
has long been our pensioner at Peshawur. 

Mr. Curzon saw at Merv some of the Turkoman militia, 
whom Russia, abandoning her old policy of non-employment 
of Asiatic troops, has latterly begun to enlist. They consist 
at present of three sofnias, or squadrons, of Turkoman horse, 
100 men in each; but General Komaroff informed him that 
the total under arms could easily be increased to 8,000. This 
is the body which represents the first essay of Russia in the 
formation of what may become a considerable Asiatic army ; 
and Mr.Curzon’s remarks on the manner in which the Russians 
handle the delicate question of arming their quondam foes 
deserve attention, On his return to Baku he saw the Tekke- 
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Turkoman chiefs, their breasts ablaze with decorations, 
headed by a famous leader, ‘ with an immense pair of silver 
‘ epanlettes on his shoulders,’ drawn up on the landing-place 
to greet the Governor-General. 

‘Ido not think that any sight could have impressed me more 
profoundly with the completeness of Russia’s conquest, or with her 
remarkable talents of fraternisation with the conquered, than the 
spectacle of these men (and among their thirty odd companions who 
were assembled with them there were doubtless other cases as remark- 
able) only eight years ago the bitter and determined enemies of Russia 
on the battle-field, but now wearing her uniform, standing high in her 
service, and crossing to Europe in order to salute as their sovereign 
the Great White Czar. Skobeleff’s policy of “ Hands all round” 
when the fight is over seems to have been not one whit less successful 
than was the ferocious severity of the preliminary blow.’ 


The case of Colonel Alikhanoff himself, whose name was 
well known a few years ago to English officers on the Afghan 
boundary commission, but who is now Governor of the Merv 
district, bears to some extent on the same point; but Mr. 
Curzon warns us against the common mistake of supposing 
him to be a man of Oriental habits and appearance. 

‘ Alikhanoff is a tall man, with ruddy complexion, light hair, and a 
prodigious auburn beard. A Lesgian of Daghestan by birth, whose 
real name is Ali Khan Avarski, he has all the appearance of having 
hailed from the banks of the Tay or the Clyde.’ 


His father, after having fought against Russia in the Cau- 
casian wars, is now a general, but Alikhanoff himself is a full 
colonel in the Russian army. It cannot be denied that by 
promoting to high military rank men of this class and 
nationality, and by bringing gradually forward on the same 
principle the Turkoman chiefs, Russia is showing much skill 
in amalgamating the material for her army, and in blending 
together into her service different races and faiths, European 
and Asiatic, Christian and Mahomedan. Nevertheless, since 
the process has only just begun experimentally, we may sug- 
gest that the time is yet early for sounding the depth or 
testing the durability of this fraternisation, and that half a 
regiment of irregular cavalry affords slight evidence of 
Russia’s success in imitating at last, and very tentatively, 
the system on which the English enlist thousands of native 
soldiers in India. It has often been remarked that we have 
not yet given high military rank to our native officers, but the 
absence of an Asiatic army has hitherto made the creation of 
Asiatic generals and colonels a very safe and simple policy 
for Russia. Whether they will ever be put in command of 
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any considerable body of their own co-religionists or country- 
men still remains to be seen. Mr. Curzon reverts to this 
subject toward the end of his book, where he points to a 
remarkable feature of the ‘ Russification of Central Asia ’ 
in the employment given by the conqueror to his former 
opponents on the battle-field; the chiefs are sent to St. 
Petersburg, return covered with decorations, and are con- 
firmed in their posts as officers. He adds that ‘ their small 
‘number is, of course, a reason why they may be so employed 
‘with impunity.’ This indeed is the obvious explanation ; for 
so long as there are no regiments a few field officers are merely 
ornamental. And yet he takes this occasion of affirming 
that the English—who employ all sorts and conditions of 
Indians on a vastly larger scale, who treat Indian chiefs 
with great care and distinction, who led against Delhi the 
very Sikhs, men and officers, whom they had defeated in 
a desperate war, who were followed to Kabul and Kandahar 
by Pathans of the Afghan border, and who have just raised 
in Beluchistan alone a larger native militia than the Russians 
at Merv—‘ have never shown a capacity to avail themselves of 
‘ the services of their former enemies on a similar seale.’ The 
truth is that Asiatic armies are edge-tools, necessary to foreign 
governments in Asia, but needing the most prudent manipu- 
lation, and involving problems of which neither Russia nor 
England is as yet very near finding a satisfactory solution. 

But we return with pleasure to the main line of Mr. 
Curzon’s narrative. The scenery round Merv, which he left 
after a short stay, is depicted with a fine power of artistic 
expression. 

‘ When the train, after traversing the oasis for ten miles from the 
modern town, pulls up at the station of Bairam Ali in the midst of an 
absolute wilderness of crumbling brick and clay, the spectacle of 
walls, towers, ramparts, and domes, stretching in bewildering confusion 
to the horizon, reminds us that we are in the centre of bygone great- 
ness. Here, within a short distance of each other, and covering an 
area of several square miles, in which there is scarcely 
some remains of the past, or with a single perfect relic, 
the ruins of at least three cities that have been born, 
and have died.’ 


And again :— 


a yard without 
are to be seen 
and flourished, 


‘ In these solitudes, moreover, the traveller may realise in all its 
sweep the mingled gloom and grandeur of Central Asian scenery. 
Throughout the still night the fire-horse, as the natives have sometimes 
christened it, races onward, panting audibly, gutturally, and shaking 
a mane of sparks and smoke. Itself and its riders are all alone. No 
token or sound of life greets eye or ear, no outline redeems the level 
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sameness of the dim horizon ; no shadows fall upon the staring plain. 
The moon shines with dteary coldness from the hollow dome, and a 
profound and tearful solitude seems to brood over the desert. The 
returning sunlight scarcely dissipates the impression of sadness, of 
desolate and hopeless decay, of a continent and life sunk in a mortal 
swoon. The traveller feels like a wanderer at night in some desecrated 
graveyard, amid crumbling tombstones and half-obliterated mounds. A 
cemetery, not of hundreds of years, but thousands, not of families or 
tribes but of nations and empires, lies outspread around him, and ever 
and anon, in falling tower and shattered arch, he stumbles upon some 
poor unearthed skeleton of the past.’ 


Passing through these ruins, the admonitory relics and often 
the only record of the transient glories of Asiatic empire, 
the traveller issues forth again upon the barren plain. 

‘ When the desert reappears it comes, in the literal sense of the 
word, with a vengeance. Between the oasis and the Amu Daria inter- 
vene a hundred miles of the sorriest waste that ever met human eye. 
East and west, and north and south, stretches a troubled sea of sand, 
each billow clearly defined and arrested, as it were, in mid career, like 
an ocean wave curling to fall. I never saw anything more melancholy 
than the appearance of this wilderness, and its sickle-shaped, dome- 
like ridges of driven sand with smoky summits, succeeding each other 
with the regularity of infantry files. Each has the appearance of being 
cloven through the crown, the side facing towards the north-east, whence 
the prevailing winds blow, being uniformly convex and smooth, while 
the southern face is vertical and abrupt. From time immemorial 
nature’s curse has been upon this spot, and successive travellers and 
historians have testified to the dismal continuity of its reputation.’ 


Such pictures, remarkable for their force and accuracy, 
can hardly be overpraised; they add much to the permanent 
value of Mr. Curzon’s work, and attest a peculiar talent for 
absorbing and reproducing the impressions left upon a 
sympathetic imagination by the sombre colour and gaunt 
outlines of the melancholy margins of an Asiatic waste. 

The most difficult section of the railway is where it is 
driven through the sandhills near Charjui. Six miles 
farther our traveller crossed the Oxus by moonlight, with 
the fine lines of Matthew Arnold in his mind, and found 
himself in Bokhara territory. The bed of the Amu Darya* 
is here between two and three miles wide, and the bridge 
thrown over it (about 2,000 yards in length) by General 
Annenkoff, although of wooden piles, and therefore not very 
strong, is beyond doubt a creditable piece of engineering 











* Our readers are aware that Amu, or rather Himu, is the present 
name of the Oxus. Mr. Curzon’s translation of the words Amu Darya 
by ‘river-sea’ cannot be passed without a protest. 
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work—one of the largest wooden bridges in the world, con- 
structed with great rapidity in the face of many obstacles. 
A more solid roadway would be out of place here, for it has 
to be remembered that the shifty and unstable current of 
Asiatic rivers rebels against steady courses, and is apt to 
show its contempt for human institutions by changing its 
channel as soon as a bridge has been successfully built over 
it. On the further bank of the Oxus a zone of sand has still 
to be traversed, and then comes a verdant, well-cultivated 
region, studded with fields and orchards, presenting that 
contrast to the prevailing rock and sand so refreshing to all 
travellers in countries whose life and wealth depends on 
irrigation. In tracts under little or no rainfall, all cultiva- 
tion is circumscribed by the range of access to river water, 
and beyond the limited circle of water distribution begins 
the irreclaimable waste; the richest fertility is rounded off 
by a stark desert; the transition is sometimes abrupt and 
absolute, as from life to sudden death. Through this fertile 
belt which encompasses Bokhara the railway runs on to the 
station and Russian military cantonment that lies ten miles 
from the city, placed there after the fashion of military 
eantonments in a native Indian State, and for the same 
obvious reasons. 

Mr. Curzon gives a clear and instructive account of the 
recent relations between Russia and Bokhara, and of the 
present condition of this Khanate, which has now avowedly 
entered upon the phase of entire subordination to Russian 
influence, as indicated and exercised by a Russian detach- 
ment just outside its capital, with a political agency, and a 
strong force, a few hours distant, at Samarkand. The 
presence of European troops within the territory of an Asiatic 
State invariably and essentially transfers the mainspring of 
all serious administrative action into the hands which direct 
the armed force. One immediate result of Russian supremacy 
is that Bokhara, hitherto notorious for the cruelty and fana- 
ticism of its rulers, and for the sufferings and miserable fate 
of Stoddart and Conolly—a city which by reason of its land- 
locked inaccessibility had become the undrained receptacle 
of the dregs of Asiatic tyranny—is already a place of reviving 
industry, with a quiet and civil population, through which 
the English tourist roams, under a Russian passport, as safely 
as through Constantinople. In the present transitional 
period he has also the rare opportunity of comparing his own 
personal immunity under the new order of things with the 
operation of the indigenous judicial régime upon natives. 
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The Russian policy of non-interference with local customs 
permits murderers to be executed by public torture, as we 
learn from Mr. Curzon’s account of the atrocious punishment 
inflicted on a man who assassinated the Divan Begi. The 
condition of the prisons is still rather hideous: criminals are 
thrown headlong from the top of the great minaret; and 
shopkeepers who keep false weights (if, as we guess, they 
do not fee the police) are soundly castigated by a censor 
morunm in the public streets. It will perhaps be a consola- 
tion to some of our Western fanatics that this régime also 
prohibits absolutely the use of liquor, except, be it under- 
stood, to the Russian agency. But the Russians will soon 
arrive at the discovery, made long ago elsewhere in similar 
circumstances, that ancient and modern ideas of government 
mix no better than good and bad coins; that the system, 
which is at first sight so easy and plausible, of upholding 
barbarous usages by civilised force, is of all devices the 
worst and the least desirable morally, and that the adminis- 
tration of a subject State must at any rate be improved up 
to the lowest level tolerated by the public opinion of the 
sovereign nation. Mr. Curzon anticipates that while Bokhara 
may remain for many years quasi-independent, the capital 
will gradually suecumb to Russian influence and civilisation, 
and that ‘so in time a party may arise among the natives 
‘ themselves agitating for incorporation.’ Unluckily no one 
has ever yet witnessed, in all the Asiatic and African countries 
between Pekin and the Pillars of Hercules, the encouraging 
spectacle of a race under a European protectorate agitating 
for adinission into full European citizenship; and it may be 
doubted whether, even under the Russian dispensation, 
Bokhara will furnish an exception to this melancholy rule. 
But we have no doubt at all that Russia will very speedily 
be compelled to take internal reforms seriously in hand, and 
that the outcome, though it may destroy a good deal of 
primitive mannerism, and may efface some picturesque or 
even startling effects of light and shade, will be in all material 
respects a most substantial benefit to the people. 
Samarkand, the next stage of our author’s journey east- 
ward, is, as our readers will remember, now a town belonging 
to Russia. Mr. Curzon’s business was with the present 
rather than the past, nor does he offer more than a brief 
description of the actual state of ‘the great monuments 
‘that once made Samarkand the glory, and still in their 
‘ruin leave it the wonder, of the Asiatic continent.’ In 
most of the crumbling capitals of bygone Oriental empires, 
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the monument that has best survived, and that is of chief 
interest by its architecture and its associations, is usually 
the tomb of some great emperor ; it outlasts castles, palaces, 
and dynasties ; it casts over a desolate land the shadow of a 
great name. In Samarkand this pre-eminence among ruins 
is held by the sepulchre of Tamerlane, and Mr. Curzon 
attests the inspiration of the place, and the idea which is 
embodied by these huge mausolea, when he alludes to the 
emotion that is felt in standing above the dust of these 
mighty kings. He very properly protests against the neglect 
with which these buildings are now being treated, although 
it is unjust to add that any steps for their preservation ‘ can 
‘hardly be expected from a Government which, outside 
‘Russia, has never shown the faintest interest in anti- 
‘ quarian preservation or research, and which would sit still 
‘ until the crack of doom upon a site known to contain the 
‘ great bronze Athene of Pheidias.’ We believe that much 
has been done, with State support, by Russian orientalists ; 
and impartial readers will remember that up to a very recent 
time similar sarcasms were thrown at the English governors of 
India. The Russians in Central Asia have scarcely had time 
to set about these things systematically, for archxology 
comes necessarily late and low down upon the list of costly 
duties and pressing obligations imposed upon a Government 
by troublesome and practically unprofitable annexations. 

It does not fall within the limits or purposes of Mr. 
Curzon’s book to supply any particular or minute description 
of the city and of its antiquities, but in one or two picturesque 
sketches he renders admirably the general outline and pre- 
vailing colour of the environment. He visited a cemetery 
outside the walls of Samarkand; the hour was sunset and a 
party of Mahomedans were burying their dead. 


‘ The sun was fast sinking, and it was one of those superb evenings 
only known in the East when for a few seconds, amid a hush as of 
death, we seem to realise 

“ The light that never was on sea or land,” 


and then in a moment the twilight rushes down with violent wings and 
all nature swoons in her embrace. In the short space of preternatural 
luminousness that preceded, the broken edge of the Penjakent moun- 
tains cut the sky like blue steel, and seemed to sever the Zerafshan 
valley from the outer world. Inside the magic circle described by 
their lofty shapes, a splendid belt of trees plunged momentarily into 
a deeper and more solemn green, contrasting vividly with the purple 
of the mountain background. The middle space was filled by the 
coloured arches and riven domes of Bibi Khanym,which loomed up above 
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the native city in all the majesty and pathos of irretrievable ruin. 
Below and all around a waste of grey sandhills was encumbered with 
half-fallen tombstones and mouldering graves.’ 

From Samarkand Mr. Curzon travelled in a ‘ tarantass’ to 
Tashkent, the capital of Russian Turkestan, passing through 
a defile known as the Gate of Tamerlane and crossing the 
Syr Daria, or Jaxartes river. Here he collected statistics, 
administrative, commercial, and agricultural, regarding the 
province, and made his observations on its social aspect. 
The European and native quarters of the town are separate, 
as everywhere in Asia, where differences of religion and 
manners still preserve antipathies that effectually prevent 
the amalgamation of society upon the Western model. ‘In 
‘the capital of India, at Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, 
* there is,’ he remarks, ‘ far greater fusion, both in private 
‘ and public life ;’ but it would be a fairer comparison to set 
Tashkent against Lahore or Peshawur, since the old-estab- 
lished Presidency towns of India have no likeness to 
the military and civil headquarters of a recently conquered 
frontier province in Central Asia. The system of adminis- 
tration in Turkestan would be termed, in Anglo-Indian 
nomenclature, non-regulation, which means that it is to a 
large extent excluded from the general legislation of the 
empire, and is under special regulations, with a stronger 
executive power, and sometimes with a military governor. 
The distinction represents the process of gradually incor- 
porating later with earlier annexatious, and is well known 
to the student of the Roman imperial system, under which 
the provinces were divided, for similar reasons, into procon- 
sular and pretorian governments. Tashkent will probably 
be soon linked by railways with Samarkand, when the chain 
of communication will have been established which may 
ultimately be continued northwards towards Orenburg, and 
which will so greatly develope the tendency of Russia to 
absorb all the commerce of these countries up to the English 
and Chinese frontier, and to push forward, if need be, into 
the debateable land that still divides the three great empires 
into whose possession all Asia seems destined to fall. The 
fact, noticed by Mr. Curzon, that the Central Asian provinces 
of Russia are still worked at a heavy loss, indicates the 
impossibility of her long remaining content with an incom- 
plete and unprofitable position, which may be improved, 
financially and politically, by a further advance. 

It is to the discussion of the wide and momentous issues 
arising out of the possibility of such an advance that the 
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three final chapters of Mr. Curzon’s book are devoted. He 
diligently examines the results to be anticipated from the 
extension and ramification of railways beyond the Caspian, 
whereby the main physical obstacles that have hitherto 
checked the forward progress and enfeebled the offensive 
strength of Russia will have been triumphantly surmounted. 
Thence, by an easy transition, he proceeds to a survey of the 
new political and strategical situation that will thus have 
been created, and finally he launches out into the open 
sea of speculation upon the future destinies and relations of 
England and Russia in Asia. 

‘ Twenty-five years ago,’ he writes, ‘when Russia, recovering from 
the prostration inflicted by the Crimean war, began to push into the 
heart of Asia, it was from the north and north-west that she advanced. 
IIer objective was the Khanates of the middle zone, towards which 
her route Jay over the Kirghiz steppes, and she attained her end with 
the capture of Samarkand and practical subjugation of Bokhara in 
1868. Turkestan and Khokand were already conquered, if not finally 
absorbed, and north of the Oxus no fresh enemy awaited or merited 
attack. Accordingly she shifted her attention to another quarter, and 
commenced, at first tentatively and blunderingly, from the direction of 
the Caspian Sea. Ambition, nature, necessity, gradually tempted her 
on, from Krasnovodsk to Geok Tepe, from Geok Tepe to Askabad, 
from Askabad to Merv, and from Merv to Sarakhs and Penjdeh, until 
presently she found herself in possession of a twofold Asiatic dominion, 
the one part in Turkomania, the other in Turkestan. A mighty river 
and impassable sands separated the two and rendered communication 
precarious. General Annenkoff’s railway has laughed alike at river 
and at sands, has passed the impassable, and has linked together and 
consolidated the earlier and later conquests, welding east and west into 
a single Central Asian Empire.’ 


The extraordinary and radical changes producible by rail- 
ways in the countries of Asia, hitherto without metalled 
roads, bridges for wide rivers, or decent police, can hardly 
be over-estimated ; the previous history of communications, 
which is a record of very slow improvement, shows nothing 
to compare with this sudden transformation. Upon Turko- 
mania the railway promises to exercise an influence for union 
and concentration; it will bring the scattered tribes and 
oases of the desert within the strong centripetal attraction of 
a single political capital, towards which all of the same blood 
and race, as distinguished from Afghan and Mongol, will 
tend to gravitate. In Mr. Curzon’s words, ‘ the construction 
‘of the railways means the final Russification of the whole 
‘ Turkoman steppes from Khorasan to Khiva, and from the 
‘Caspian to the Oxus.’ At the same time the exclusive 
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trade system of Russia, backed by her flag, will expel English 
merchandise out of all the markets of Central Asia, including 
Northern Persia; while the approximation, as between the 
two empires, of their military outposts and their respective 
spheres of political protectorate will undoubtedly affect our own 
position, and Mr. Curzon believes it will be decidedly to our 
rival’s advantage. The Russians may be expected to be no 
less active than the English in pushing out branches from 
their interior trunk railways to the circumference of the 
territories under their jurisdiction or protection, especially 
toward those points which are strategically important. 
Various projects of extension, along the left bank of the 
Oxus, from Charjui eastward to Khamiab, or from Merv up 
the Murghab river to Penjdeh on the Afghan boundary, with 
the surveys of practicable lines beyond that boundary to 
Herat, are undoubtedly lying ready in the bureaux of the 
Russian war department. Their objective is clear enough, 
for whenever a military line is made to run bolt up against 
the north-east angle of Afghanistan, it is certain that Russia 
will be able to seize Herat at very short notice, and Mr. 
Curzon warns us of this contingency by telling us, in his 
graphic way, that Herat,‘ already at the mercy of Russia, 
‘ will be placed literally within her clutch.’ But our author 
sees more behind: not only has General Annenkoff, both in 
print and in conversations carefully reported, prognosticated 
the speedy prolongation of the Anglo-Indian and the 
Russian railway systems from the south-east and north- 
west respectively up to some point of meeting in Afghanis- 
tan, but he actually welcomes the prospect of this auspicious 
conjunction, as the only real solution of all international 
doubts and difficulties, and as the best guarantee of the 
consolidation of peace and commercial prosperity in Central 
Asia. Mr. Curzon, on the other hand, is equally convinced 
that such an amalgamation of lines will be fraught with 
national insecurity, lowered prestige, and perpetual danger 
to the English possessions in Asia. 


‘The prolongation of the Russian railway through Afghanistan 
- -. would be regarded throughout the East as a crowning blow 
to British prestige, already seriously imperilled by a long course 
of pocketed affronts and diplomatic reverses. It would imply the con- 
solidation of Russian dominion right up to the gates of Kandahar (for I 
am assuming that in the event of Russia seizing Herat the British 
Government would at least retaliate by an occupation of Kandahar). 
It would entail a coterminous frontier. It would bring a possible 
enemy a month nearer to the Indus and to India, It would mean that 
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at the slightest breath of disagreement between the Cabinets of London 
and St. Petersburg, the British frontier must be placed ina state of 
efficient defence against armed attack. It would involve an enormous 
concentration of troops, and a heavy charge upon the Indian Exchequer. 
It would necessitate a standing increase of the Indian army. For all 
these reasons I earnestly hope that no support will be given in England 
to a project so fantastic in itself and likely to be so dangerous to the 
Empire.’ 


No one will dissent from the general estimate formed by 
Mr. Curzon of the far-reaching importance to Central Asia, 
and to all countries adjacent, of an extensive and command- 
ing system of railways, projected from their bases on the 
Caspian or in Siberia, and stretching out their branches 
towards Persia, China, and India. They will approach the 
frontier of those States precisely upon the side where it 
has been hitherto protected by distance, by deserts, and 
by mountain ranges; and all these defences will now have 
been penetrated, or will be taken in reverse. And it may 
be said, in passing, that General Annenkoff’s railway, as it 
now stands, has not been so much underrated as our author 
seems inclined to think by those in England whose business 
it is to take note of such matters; nor have the contin- 
gencies of ulterior ramification been overlooked. Whether 
the completion of a line from the Caspian to the Oxus has 
caused such a radical displacement of positions as is implied 
by the metaphor, often used in this book, of the shifting of 
the centre of gravity in Central Asia, may be an arguable 
question; for on the eastern shores of the Caspian the 
physical conditions are unfavourable to the plantation and 
growth of any important capital or centre of authority. 
But undoubtedly the creation of a new starting point, and 
of a far shorter and easier passage than heretofore from the 
confines of Europe into the heart of Central Asia, and so 
onward up to the northern slopes of the Paropamisus, within 
striking distance of Herat and Balkh, will have entirely 
revolutionised the antecedent state of affairs; and these 
changes, however natural and inevitable, are of paramount 
concern to India. Yet while General Annenkoff’s progressive 
schemes must for this reason farnish ample material for 
reflection to the English, it is certain that whenever the 
advancing heads of the two railway systems, Indian and 
Central Asian, find themselves separated only by an interval 
of some 500 miles of comparatively level country, the question 
whether mutual distrust is to keep them eternally disjoined, 
must begin to press upon the minds of all statesmen, The 
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overland route between Europe and India is manifestly 
destined to be some day one of the chief highways of the 
world ; it has been hitherto closed from time immemorial by 
the difficulties and perils of travel and carriage. With 
the connexion of the two railroads all obstacles of this 
kind would disappear, so that in the interest of human 
intercourse it is at least unfortunate that such a communi- 
cation must still remain indefinitely blocked by the political 
distrust of two civilised and not unfriendly nations. And 
although we quite admit that, in the singular position of 
our Anglo-Indian empire, the proximity of a powerful and 
heavily armed neighbour involves military and political 
considerations of peculiar gravity, yet we must nevertheless 
observe that nowhere in the civilised world, even among 
jealous and almost hostile States, have strategical reasons 
been held to be so imperative as to prevent the junction of 
the main railway lines between two continental countries. 

But the two lines are still far asunder, and they will be 
long kept apart by the susceptibilities and mutual suspicions 
inseparable from Asiatic rulership, even when it is in 
Kuropean hands. That Mr. Curzon has little faith, at 
present, in pacific solutions of the Central Asian problem 
is shown by the stress he lays upon the rapid and re- 
markable changes produced upon the military situation, 
as between England and Russia, by the Russian movements 
eastward during the last ten years. He commends the sure 
insight of the late Sir Charles Macgregor, who foresaw in 
1883 the effects of an approach from the Caspian towards 
Herat; and he enters into many military details of much 
interest regarding the possible and probable lines of advance 
for Russian armies, and the ways and means of a campaign 
in Afghanistan. He computes the strength and distribution 
of the Russian forces in Transcaspia and Turkestan ; he dis- 
cusses difficulties of transport and supplies, the facilities of 
bringing up reinforcements ; the number of troops that could 
actually be mustered for a march on India, and all the caleu- 
lations that have occupied the war departments, vexed the 
minds of generals, and undergone the minutest examination 
on both sides during the last few years. He sums up with 
a comparison of the relative strength of the two forces that 
might be opposed to each other upon the battlefields of 
Afghanistan ; and his corclusions, in this part of his work, 
are by no means flattering to the diplomacy, the foresight, 
or the statesmanship of those to whom England’s interests 
in that quarter have latterly been committed. 
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‘I am not saying that these inequalities need have any appreciable 
effect upon the final issue... . 1 am now merely pointing out the 
extent to which the relative position of the two Powers has been 
modified by recent events in Central Asia, and contrasting the initial 
advantages which they respectively enjoy. I am showing that while 
English statesmen have chattered in Parliament, or poured gallons of 
ink over reams of paper in diplomatic futilities at the Foreign Office, 
Russia, our only admitted rival in the East, has gone continuously and 
surely to work, proceeding by the three successive stages of conquest, 
assimilation and consolidation, and that at thismoment, whether her 
strength be estimated by topographical or by numerical considerations, 
she occupies, for offensive purposes, in Central Asia a position immeasur- 
ably superior to that of England, and for defensive purposes one 
practically impregnable.’ 

Such words, when used by a politician whose writings 
and parliamentary utterances give fair promise of future 
distinction, must have been carefully weighed with a fore- 
knowledge that they would attract much attention from 
many readers. It is, we presume, because his book deals 
not with England in India, but with Russia in Central Asia, ° 
that Mr. Curzon abstains from specifying the methods or 
menaces, short of actual rupture or war, by which English 
statesmen could have arrested or even interrupted the march 
of Russia across the interior of Asia, and the construction 
of the railways that have wrought these woeful consequences 
to EKugland. Where they could interpose effectually, they 
have done so. They have laid down the boundary of North- 
west Afghanistan, right across the line of Russia’s possible 
advance towards India. They have placed and sustained 
upon his throne the present Amir of Afghanistan, and they 
have established English influence in that country far more 
firmly and widely than heretofore. They have thrown for- 
ward and perfected the new frontier railways during the last 
eight years, particularly during Lord Dufferin’s Viceroyalty, 
to an extent that would stand measurement against the 
Russian engineering ; and if the Russians have traversed a 
wide desert, the English have driven a long tunnel through 
w range of mountains. They have explored new passes into 
Afghanistan, brought new tribes under control, established 
fresh outposts at remote points of observation. In regard 
to conquest, communications, and consolidation, the record 
of the expansion of the English empire for the last ten years 
is only too large—so large, at any rate, that any remon- 
strance with Russia on that score would have laid ourselves 
open to an awkward retort. We submit that Mr. Curzon, in 
presenting to the world his sharply drawn contrast between 
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English and Russian statesmanship, might have found room 
for some reference to these proofs (which must be familiar 
to so well-informed a traveller) that England has not been con- 
tent to meet Russian manceuvres with mere ink and chatter, 
or with the ‘ pitiable outcry ’ which he imputes, to our mind 
unreasonably, to the English Foreign Office. But, however 
this may be, we take note of his strenuous and contemptuous 
protest against covering reams of foolscap, instead of draw- 
ing the sword,* whenever Russians shall have struck the 
blow which he expects to fall upon Herat. We gladly accept 
these words as a pledge that, in such a crisis, Mr. Curzon 
will himself abandon the foolscap, and will speak and act in 
Parliament with all imaginable clearness and resolution. 
‘The central and all-important fact,’ in short, which our 
author demonstrates, is ‘that a movement upon Herat, the 
* Helmund, or Kandahar, which four years ago was almost 
‘an impossibility, has, since the completion of the Trans- 
‘ caspian railway become a measure of practicable strategy, 
‘ and has thereby more than duplicated the offensive strength 
‘of Russia in Asia.’ What use, then, is Russia likely to 
make of this new aud tremendous power of attack? Mr. 
Curzon’s reply to this question may after all relieve, to some 
degree, the consternation of those whom his startling news 
of Russian activity and English supineness, of Russian 
strength and English weakness, may have prepared to hear 
that India lies virtually at the mercy of a foreign Power. 


‘I do not suppose that a single man in Russia, with the exception of 
a few speculative theorists and here and there a giddy subaltern, ever 
dreams seriously of the conquest of India. To anyone, Russian 
or English, who has even superficially studied the question, “ the 
“project is too preposterous to be entertained.” .... On the 
day that a Russian army starts from Balkh to the passes of the 
Hindu Kush, or marches out of the southern gate of Herat en route 
for Kandahar, with reason may the British commander repeat the 
triumphant exclamation of Cromwell at Dunbar, “ Now hath the Lord 
“ delivered them into my hand.” ’ 


If the conquest of India is impracticable, and if, when- 
ever Russia launches some Skobeleff across Afghanistan, 
she will find an Oliver awaiting her Roland somewhere 
near the Indian frontier, we might infer that the English 
Government has, after all, been doing something to protect 








* “When the blow falls I am certain that the British quill will 
cover reams of fooiscap, but I am not so sure that the British sword 
will flash from the scabbard,’ (P. 318.) 
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India beyond diplomatic howls * and the expenditure of ink. 
But Mr. Curzon explains that, although ‘neither Russian 
‘statesmen nor Russian generals are foolish enough to 
‘dream of the conquest of India, they do most seriously 
‘contemplate the invasion of India.’ Their object is not 
‘aleutta, but Constantinople ; and their avowed intention is 
to strike at India if England interferes with the realisation of 
their national aims in Europe. If the Russian march is sure 
to end in swift defeat on the frontier, their motive in attack- 
ing us is not of the least consequence. However, our author 
proceeds to support this interpretation of the Russian design 
by ample evidence, oral and documentary, nor have we any 
doubt that in the main he is incontestably right. The policy 
is in accordance with tradition, with historical precedent, 
and with considerations, strategical and political, that will 
be decisive in the event of hostilities between the two States 
in Europe. India has from time immemorial been a prey 
and a temptation to Central Asia; for a period of two 
thousand years, from Alexander of Macedon to Ahmed 
Shah the Afghan, invaders have broken into the country 
from its north-west angle, until Nngland’s naval supremacy 
gave her easier access and entry by sea. When the new 
door had been set firmly open, the old door was firmly closed ; 
and although there have been constant false alarms of fresh 
invasion from the land side, yet for a century no consider- 
able army has passed the mountains. First the Sikhs kept the 
gate for fifty years, until the charge was taken over by the 
English; and now Sikhs and British troops mount guard 
together upon those famous defiles through which so many 
nations—Greeks, Mongols, Tartars, Afghans, and Persians— 
have issued out upon the broad Indus valley. The era of 
tumultuous Asiatic inroads is for ever past, but now that the 
central regions of Asia belong to one of Europe’s greatest 
military Powers, England must inevitably submit, in these 
days of huge armies and fortified frontiers, to the conditions 
of existence imposed upon all continental States. She has 
been so long accustomed, in Europe and in Asia, to isolation 
and immunity from invasion, that the sight of a neighbour 
laying out military railways towards her land frontier, taking 
up points of vantage, sketching plans of campaign, and 
generally preparing to support a political prospectus by 
military demonstrations, rouses her to wrath and alarm, 
And yet, as Mr. Curzon points out, the progress of Russian 
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annexation eastward was not only natural, but unavoidable ; 
she was carried onward by her own momentum, until she 
brought up against the breakwaters presented by China and 
Afghanistan; nor can she be blamed for utilising her new 
position in Asia to support her machinations in South- 
eastern Europe. This is, in fact, the chief profit that she 
can extract from her barren and costly conquests; ‘ otherwise,’ 
as Skobeleff wrote, ‘the Asiatic hide is not worth tanning, 
‘and all our efforts in Turkestan will have been vain.’ 

When, therefore, the English treat Russia’s movements 
and military dispositions as a direct menace, when they 
impugn her diplomatic proceedings as tainted with intrigue 
and bad faith, they are apt to forget that she is at most 
doing no more than every great European Government has 
done, and is indeed doing, in like circumstances, and that it 
is the novelty of the system in its application to England 
that makes it so exceedingly distasteful to ourselves. In a 
long note appended to pages 327, 328 of his book, Mr. 
Curzon describes and strongly condemns the behaviour of 
Russia in 1878, when she marched troops towards the 
Afghan border, and sent to Kabul an embassy which made 
a treaty with the unlucky Amir Sher Ali. 


‘ That a Power at peace with ourselves, in the face of an old-standing 
engagement that Afghanistan should remain outside the sphere of its 
influence, and with the ink upon a fresh international agreement 
scarcely dry, should deliberately instigate to war an ally of our own, 
and throw the shield of its patronage over a course of the meanest 
chicane, was more than the most devoted partisan could stomach. So faras 
I know, the good faith of Russia has never, on either side of English 
politics, found an honest spokesman since. Nusquam tuta fides has 
become, by her own teaching, an axiom of common acceptance.’ 


This view of the case is, however, too exclusively English. 
The Russians would answer that England has twice in a 
generation stepped in to thwart, by war or armed inter- 
vention, their vital interests, and was in 1878 throwing her 
weight in the scale against Russia at the Berlin congress. 
A nation that plays at bowls in this fashion must expect 
rubbers ; nor would the highest continental authorities 
upon the game admit, we fancy, that Russia’s feint upon 
Afghanistan (which entirely failed) was in any respect un- 
warranted by the rules of high political duello. 

We agree, nevertheless, with Mr. Curzon in attaching 
much importance to the facts which he bas in his book very 
clearly and compendiously recapitulated. These facts, he 
says rightly, ‘render it impossible for anyone to deny that 
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‘there is now but one opinion as to the lesson which they 
‘ inculcate, and but one voice as to the duty they impose.’ 
Now that Russian outposts have reached the Afghan frontier, 
the whole situation is simplified, and no room is left for 
ambiguity as to the ground to be disputed, or the attitude 
to be maintained. The policy of masterly inactivity, good 
enough five-and-twenty years ago, has been swept away by 
the changeful current of events. England in Asia, like ber 
neighbours in Europe, is now lying side by side with a power- 
ful State of equal magnitude, which may be friendly or hostile 
according as a collision of interests can or cannot be avoided 
by dexterous steering. Weare fairly forewarned of the course 
upon which collision is most probable, and upon those very 
plain indications we have to calculate in handling our ship. 
The English nation must understand that in this situation 
there is nothing abnormal or astonishing, that it demands 
not panic but precaution, and that to show indignation at 
veiled threats, or to stand aghast at duplicity, is to betray an 
inexcusable unfamiliarity with the manners and methods of 
cabinets in dealing with the vast issues of modern politics. 
But we must also remember that to adopt beforehand every 
possible safeguard, and to be always ready for war, is by no 
means the same thing as assuming war to be inevitable. 
That a contest with Russia is certain sooner or later to ensue, 
appears to be assumed by some English writers with a con- 
fidence which, if it should penetrate deep into the national 
mind, might tend to verify its own vaticinations. The 
temptation to prophesy has always been strong, and the idea 
of a grand and desperate struggle for such a prize as India 
gives a tragic exaltation to such political predictions. Mr. 
Curzon marks out the three lines upon which the invading 
columns of Russia could march against us, places his finger 
upon their strategical objective, discusses their chances of 
success, and contrasts Russian manceuvres with English 
counter-moves as if he were presiding over a chessboard. 
On either side the railways, which are the wings of the 
modern war god, have been so devised as to guard or rein- 
force the important points of attack or defence. This 
formidable array of warlike preparations is, we admit, 
marshalled by Mr. Curzon with vigour and address; but 
while it may serve a useful purpose in stimulating the 
attention of his countrymen, we are sure that he would be 
the first to disown any desire to give it an air of provocation, 
of assuming as certain what is merely contingent, of taking 
up prematurely a combative attitude. For it would be 
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scarcely in accordance with the usages of courtesy among 
friendly States to be continually publishing formal pro- 
grammes of an impending war, or to expound and argue over 
the minute details of an internecine struggle with a nation 
that is now, as Mr. Curzon has told us, very amicably 
inclined towards Englishmen. If, therefore, we abstain 
from following Mr. Curzon into these dissertations, it is 
not because we underrate their intrinsic importance. For 
very similar reasons we are disposed to question the oppor- 
tuneness of the discussion with Sir Charles Dilke as to the 
exact nature and bearing of the pledge given by the British 
Government to the present Amir of Afghanistan. The 
engagements entered into at Kabul in 1881 are publicly 
known and thoroughly understood by both the parties con- 
cerned ; nor is there any ground for apprehending that if 
an unprovoked aggression is committed on the dominion of 
Abdurrahman, he is likely to interfere unreasonably with 
our choice of the proper methods of repelling it, or to insist, 
at all hazards, on the despatch of English troops to the 
violated frontier. If there was any point of Afghan policy 
clearly elicited by the Penjdeh incident of 1885, it was that 
the Afghans would regard the reappearance of a British 
army within their borders as hardly less dangerous to their 
national independence than a Russian invasion. 

Mr. Curzon gives a brief retrospect of our past relations 
with Afghanistan, and concludes his examination of the 
‘ Anglo-Russian question ’ with a forecast of ‘its impending 
‘ developements.’ His strictures on our dealings with the 
Amirs of Kabul are in part deserved, although he gives way 
occasionally to the facility of judging obscure and complicated 
issues after their determination by events, does not always 
remember that a very tolerable policy may be ruined by 
‘ashness in execution, and makes short allowance for lapse 
of time and change of circumstance. ‘ Masterly inactivity,’ 
which he dismisses so contemptuously, was intelligible 
enough in 1865, although Russia’s advance to the Oxus 
has since taken all the meaning out of it. And even at this 
moment, if Mr. Curzon can certify plainly and indisputably 
to the proper form of masterly activity to be adopted when- 
ever the Amir’s death leaves a vacant and violently con- 
testable succession in Afghanistan, he may lay claim to the 
gratitude of the Government which he supports, and of the 
party which has already reason to expect much of him. 

Mr. Curzon rightly lays stress on the desirability of 
extending and confirming our influence over the Afghan 
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tribes. He has made excellent use of all the information 
that he has collected regarding the sentiments of the people, 
the topography of the country, and the quality of its re- 
sources. His range of observation includes the politics of 
Persia, where we stand before him convicted not so much of 
positive error as of deplorable neglect—a severe sentence 
which some brief experience of the actual diplomatic situa- 
tion might induce him to mitigate. But he poimts to the 
true and practicable method of restoring a balance of in- 
fluence at Tehran, and of upholding the interests of British 
commerce within our appropriate sphere, when he insists 
on the necessity of maintaining British predominance as a 
friendly and favoured Power in the southern provinces, and 
along the seaboard of Persia. 

In his final chapter Mr. Curzon gives us a fair and liberal 
estimate of the merits and demerits of Russian rule in 
Central Asia. That Russia is doing good work there, that 
she has substituted for decrepit barbarism a vigorous, orderly, 
and enlightened administration, ought to ‘be allowed by 
Englishmen the more willingly because our own rule in 
India is founded upon a similar, though a stronger, title. 
It is not surprising that she should believe her system to be 
the better of the two, or her reputation to be so infinitely 
superior in Asia as to secure her an enthusiastic welcome in 
India whenever she arrives to deliver that country from 
British thraldom. The citations given by Mr. Curzon in 
proof of this hallucination are from the writings of three 
Russian generals and one captain, whose ideas on such a 
subject may be coloured by professional ardour; but he also 
attests its almost universal prevalence in the Russian mind ; 
and he adds, truly, that it runs directly against ordinary 
native feeling and opinion in India. The old-fashioned 
Indians have a traditional dread of Russia; and what the 
advanced native party demands is not a much stiffer execu- 
tive, but home rule on a representative basis. The juxta- 
position of the two European Powers in Asia will soon dispel 
this and other illusions on both sides, and will convince the 
Russians that in India, as throughout Asia, the mass of the 
population dislikes any change, and will most probably stand 
neutral in any great contest for that magnificent dominion. 
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Arr. VIII.—1. Reports of Lords’ Committee on the Sweating 
System. 1888-9. 


2. Report of Commons’ Committee on Emigration and Im- 
migration, 1888. 
3. Statistical Tables and Report on Trade Unions. 1887. 


4. Life and Labour. Vol. I. London (Kast), edited by C. 
Boot. London: 1889. 

D. English Associations of Working Men. By J. M. Bxrw- 
REITHER. London: 1889. 

6. The English Poor. By T. Mackay. London: 1889. 


(SESTAINLY, if the labour question of modern times fails of 

settlement, it is not for want of information. The blue 
books alone at the head of this article contain a mine of 
wealth ; the various writers on special topics make each his 
characteristic addition to our knowledge. The melancholy 
impression left on the mind of the reader is of a total absence 
of finality, and even of progress, in the treatment of this 
subject. Permanence and vitality are seen only in fallacy 
and error. It is astonishing to find men of education, who 
might have been expected, from their experience and training, 
to take a larger view, proposing remedies which have been 
ruthlessly exposed any time these fifty years; a striking 
proof of the small educational results secured by the additions 
toavailable information ! State regulation of labour is urged 
to-day, as if Adam Smith had never lived and written; a 
‘ generous’ administration of poor relief finds its advocates, 
in spite of the timely republication of the Report of the 
Commissioners of 1834; restrictions on the use of machinery 
are proposed with an earnestness which threatens a revival 
of the Swing riots ; State-aided emigration is still a common- 
place among panaceas, as though Malthus’s great work were 
buried with him in the tomb. 

What, then, are the conditions of the problem at the 
present time which distinguish it from the problems of 
previous generations? We place in the forefront the in- 
crease of capital. Few of our readers probably have realised 
the growth of habits of saving in all classes of the community. 
In the earlier years of this century, when mechanical in- 
ventions were first beginning to revolutionise industry, an 
increase of capital was a prime necessity. No practical 
precept is more frequently enforced by the economists of 
the time than that of saving. Saving was in their eyes the 
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first, if not the whole duty of the ‘ economic man,’ and they 
have not preached in vain. In the words of a most com- 
petent authority,* ‘the amount of capital is increasing many 
‘ times as fast as that of population. It is increasing faster than 
‘ ever in England, and, what is much more important, there 
‘ is a very rapid increase in America, where everybody almost 
‘is saving. The “extravagant”? American is saving more 
‘than any other person.’ <A variety of facts justify this 
statement as regards England. Thus, for instance, Mr. 
Goschenf says, ‘the total paid-up capital of all companies 
‘ registered in April 1877 was 307,000,000/. ; in April 1887 
‘the total paid-up capital of registered companies was 
* 591,500,000/., the increase in ten years being 92 per cent.’ 
The same writer gives good ground for thinking that the 
increase in the number of shareholders, i.e. of persons saving, 
is at least as great. The accumulations in savings-banks 
made, as a rule, by the lower-middle and working classes 
are stated to be as follows:—Between 1855 and 1865 the 
deposits rose by one-third, from 34,300,000/. to 45,300,000/. ; 
between 1865 and 1875 from 45,300,000/. to 67,600,000/., or 
about one-half; from 1875 to 1885 by about 40 per cent., 
viz. from 67,600,000/. to 94,053,000/., an increase which, 
taking into account the fall of prices, is at least equal to that 
of the preceding decades. Meanwhile, the number of de- 
positors had risen from 1,304,000 in 1855 to over five 
millions in 1885. In the elaborate paper read by Mr. Giffen 
before the Statistical Society on December 17 he said that 
the capital of the United Kingdom, which appeared in 1875 
to be about 8,500 millions, may now be estimated by an 
exactly similar process at 10,037 millions in 1885. The 
increase between the two dates is 1,489 millions, or almost 
exactly 174 per cent. 

These figures coincide with facts within popular knowledge, 
as the rise in the value of good securities, with a correspond- 
ing fall in the rate of interest, the rush of investors to sub- 
scribe capital for industrial undertakings which have been 
converted into joint-stock companies, the shower of pro- 
spectuses inviting the unwary to participate in a golden 
harvest of profits. The effect of all this on the labour 
question is not to be overlooked. It used to be said that 


* Prof. A. Marshall. See Appendix to Final Report of the Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into the recent changes in the relative 
values of the precious metals (p. 6). 

+ Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, December, 1887. 
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in the conflict between employer and labourer the ad- 
vantage lay with the former, because he was a well-to-do 
capitalist, opposed to individuals who were liable to the 
pressure of hunger. In all disputes between master and 
men, says Adam Smith,* the master can hold out much 
the longer. ‘A landlord, farmer, a master manufacturer, 
‘ or merchant, though they did not employ a single labourer, 
‘could generally live a year or two upon the stocks which 
‘ they have already acquired.’ It may be doubted whether 
this is true at the present day, when joint-stock companies 
haye so largely supplanted individual employers. A com- 
pany is made up of shareholders, whose income depends 
upon the profits of the undertaking, which are practically 
interest on their savings, and to them even a short period 
of inaction, during which no profits are made, is fraught 
with discomfort. They are soon in almost as bad a plight 
as the labourers of whom Adam Smith says, ‘ Many could 
‘not subsist a week, few could subsist a month, and scarce 
‘any a year without employment.’ In future strikes we 
may expect that considerable pressure will be brought to 
bear upon directors by their shareholders to resume work at 
all costs, for it is not often that these last can afford to be 
as resolute as the gas companies. But the growth of capital 
has brought other changes in its train. It has increased 
production, and also cheapened it, thus causing a fall of 
prices concurrently with an increase of employment. The 
evidence of this is clear, the pessimists notwithstanding. 
Thus the recent depression affected the working class far 
less than any that preceded it in this century; it hardly 
checked the fall in the returns of pauperism. In 1855-9 
the average number of paupers was 895,000, or 4°7 per cent. 
of the population ; in 1880-4 it was 787,000, or 3 per cent. ; 
in January 1887 it was 831,553, or practically the same 
percentage. The growth of capital has benefited the working 
class more than any other. 

The second point to which attention must be called, by 
way of preface, is the growth of combination amongst the 
artisan or skilled labourer class. The present generation 
is apt to forget how modern is trade unionism. So late as the 
year 1824 combinations of workmen were illegal in England, 
as they still are illegal in most continental countries. It 
was not till 1869 that they enjoyed legal protection, and 
their grievances were not wholly removed till 1876. Mean- 


* Wealth of Nations, vol. i. chap. viii. 
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while they were growing steadily in numbers, and at the 
present time include more than a million and a-half of 
members.* It cannot be doubted that they have greatly 
influenced the developement of the labour question. Their 
aim has been twofold, viz. to procure for their members 
the best return possible for their labour in the shape of 
higher wages, shorter hours of labour, and the enforcement of 
certain restrictions on employment, which could not be secured 
except by means of combination, and, again, to guarantee 
assistance in case of sickness, accident, or old age, scarcity 
of employment, loss of tools by fire, and the expenses of burial 
or of emigration. Thus they have placed the labourer in a 
position of comparative strength, for wages are now fixed by 
bargains struck between groups of employers and groups of 
workmen. They have contributed largely to make employ- 
ment regular, and regularity of employment brings with it 
increased regularity of living, a higher standard of comfort, 
and a general advance in all that goes to make up civilisation. 
Nor is it possible to over-estimate the moral advantages 
which they confer. Habits of combination, of discipline, of 
self-government, increased self-respect, love of order, and 
patriotism are their fruit. 

It may be asked, What remains of a labour-question ? 
The improvement in the position of the labourer in modern 
times is very great. He is free from restriction on his 
movements since the law of settlement was mitigated. He 
is free to combine to his heart’s content. His wages have 
been rising with the growth of capital, and the price of most 
of his necessaries has been falling. Cheap education has 
been placed within his reach, and all the elements of a liberal 
culture are to his hand in free libraries, and the thousand 
and one devices for diffusing knowledge. He can insure 
against old age, against death, against sickness. He is 
protected from the results of accident in his employment, 
his hours of work are practically limited by law, the sanitary 
condition of the factory in which he works is guaranteed by 
inspection. He can supply himself with commodities at a 
minimum above cost price from his co-operative society :— 

‘O fortunati nimium sua si bona norint!’ 


But it is noticeable that the works at the head of this 
article deal almost exclusively with that part of the labouring 
population which is outside many of the above advantages. 
At first sight the differences existing between classes of 








* See Mr. Burnett’s ‘ Report to the Board of Trade.’ 
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workmen are not obvious to those who habitually speak of 
‘the labouring class,’ but none the less they are very real. 
It may have happened to the reader to stand on some high 
hill overlooking a wide expanse of plain which lies between 
him and his destination. Compared with the difficulties 
through which he has already passed those in front seem 
insignificant. He has crossed ravines and scaled cliffs, and 
gone down that he may go up times out of mind—before 
him the road stretches flat and straight. But a nearer view 
dispels the illusion. What seemed a level plain is found to 
rise and fall, to be broken up by valleys and hills which form 
no inconsiderable obstacle to one who has descended to its 
level. So it is with the working class. A closer study 
reveals the fact that there are differences among them as 
real and as far-reaching as elsewhere in the social scale. 
This is brought into strong relief by Mr. Booth, who in his 
careful and picturesque description of East London distin- 
guishes no less than eight main divisions among the inhabi- 
tants. For our purpose it will be enough to draw attention 
to the line of cleavage which severs the artisan from the 
labourer. We have here two radically independent classes, 
living under wholly different conditions, which scarcely allow 
the individual to pass upwards from one to the other. For 
the artisan it is difficult to say what legislation can do 
more. By his own energy and perseverance he has won to 
himself independence and strength in competition. The 
only agitation now on foot in this class is for an eight-hours’ 
Bill, and this has been more than once condemned by large 
majorities at the trade-union congress. To benefit the 
second, or labouring class, proposals are more plentiful. It is 
their condition which has been investigated by the Sweating 
Committee, it is they who have been the fons et origo of the 
recent strike, it is for them that public sympathy at home 
and abroad has taken the form of substantial money-help, it 
is to advance their cause that artisans have sacrificed their 
work and wages. And with the question of the labourer, 
for the first time perhaps, is bound up that of women and 
their work. Until recently this last was treated as subsidiary 
to the first, in the many occupations in which the division 
of labour makes it possible for wife and children to work side 
by side with the parent. The present enquiries show that 
women are now recognised as independent workers. They 
have their combinations, their trade unions, their pro- 
vident societies, and we must add, their grievances, equally 
with men. We are not surprised to learn that in some 
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quarters this competitive rivalry has attracted hostile criti- 
cism, nor can we avoid the conclusion that some sug- 
gestions as to shortening the hours of female labour, and 
defining the kinds of work appropriate to the sex, are bred 
of a feeling of uneasiness lest men should find themselves 
ousted from employment by new rivals. 

What, then, are the evils of which the class of unskilled 
labourers complain? Low wages, irregular employment, 
unhealthy workshops, long hours are among the chief, and 
the Sweating Committee of the House of Lords may be said 
to have had for its object the investigation of their reality. 
The reference (28 Feb. 1888) directs an enquiry into ‘the 
‘ sweating system in the East End of London’; but later 
(3 Aug. 1888) the scope was enlarged by substituting the 
words ‘in the United Kingdom’ for ‘in the East End of 
London.’ The evidence is now before us in tour massive 
volumes, from which we propose to sketch the state of things 
into which they were appointed to enquire, with such help as 
is given us by other works on the same and kindred subjects. 

In the first place a difficulty arises as to the meaning of 
the terms. At least twenty definitions of ‘ sweating’ are given 
in the evidence, varying not a little among themselves, and, 
as a rule, failing to satisfy rigorous logical canons. ‘ In 
‘ sweating,’ for example, says one witness, ‘work is taken 
‘from a merchant by a contractor, who lets it out again to 
‘a sub-contractor, and he employs a number of men to 
‘do the work.’ This description no doubt contains some 
characteristics of sweating, but an enquiry which included 
all forms of production which come under it, would go far 
beyond the scope of the Committee. Sub-contracting is the 
ordinary method of industry; every railway, e.g., in the United 
Kingdom has been made by it. The objection does not 
apply to the definition given of sweating as 
‘the employment of subordinate workpeople by a middleman, who 
gets work in wholesale quantities, or in any quantities, from ware- 
houses, and gets this work done by subordinate labour at low prices, 
under conditions of exceedingly long hours and in unsanitary work- 
shops.’ 

Here the particular form of sub-contracting is distinguished 
by adding certain conditions under which it is carried out, 
and so far the definition is animprovement. Sir A. White, 
with whom the moral element is all in all, speaks of the 
sweater as ‘a man who grinds the face of the poor,’ as one 
‘ who contributes neither capital, skill, nor speculation, and 
‘ yet gets a profit.’ Side by side with this it is instructive 
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to learn from another witness that ‘the sweater, in the 
‘ vast majority of cases, is the one man in the workshop who 
‘can, and does, perform each and any branch of the trade.’ 
Again, the sweater is defined as a man who ‘subdivides 
‘ Jabour for his own private ends’ (as if anyone subdivided 
it for any other!), or who ‘exacts labour inordinately from a 
‘ class of labourers for his own benefit, without giving them 
‘ that reward which they deserve for their work.’ But who 
is to decide ‘ the reward which they deserve,’ and what precise 
meaning can we attach to the all-important word ‘in- 
‘ ordinately’? Again, it does not help us much to know 
that a sweating shop is a ‘ shop where men, to earn anything, 
‘have to sweat others to obtain it;’ or that ‘a firm is a 
‘sweating firm that pretends to pay a man what they do 
‘not;’ or, lastly, that sweating is ‘taking out of any undue 
‘ profit from work that would otherwise go to or that could 
‘ otherwise be applied to the labour put into that work.’ 
Far more is to be learnt from the guarded statement of 
Mr. Booth, who says that sweating ‘represents the advan- 
‘tage which may be taken of unskilled and disorganised 
‘labour under the contract system;’ and again, of Miss 
Potter, who lays it down that ‘an enquiry into the sweating 
‘ system is practically an enquiry into all labour employed in 
‘manufacture, which has escaped the regulation of the 
‘ Factory Acts and Trades Unions.’ The points which are 
common to all sweating are these. There is sub-contracting, 
there is subdivision of employment, there are low wages, 
there are unsanitary conditions and long hours. In short, 
in sweating, the ‘unskilled and unorganised’ labourers, to 
use Mr. Booth’s phrase, suffer the disadvantages from which 
skilled labourers have set themselves free. All the above 
points may be found individually in other forms of industry ; 
it is the combination of them which constitutes sweating, 
but how far this deserves the name of a ‘ system’ may be 
fairly argued. 

Sweating in its externals, at any rate, is graphically 
described by more than one witness. We seem to see before 
us, as we read, the dilapidated house, almost wholly given up 
to production, or with its workshop built out in the yard 
behind it, the history of which has been embalmed in the 
sarcastic phrase a ‘garden workshop.’ We see the low room, 
sometimes not more than ten feet square, dark enough 
to be lit for long hours in day-time by three or four flaring 
gas-jets, with a coke fire burning dimly on the hearth, or 
in a stove, with every opening by which air could enter 
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stopped, often with an ill-drained, unventilated closet open- 
ing out of it. In these surroundings, eight or ten or 
twelve persons—some men, some women—are at work. Is it 
tailoring? The machines are whirling noisily, the presser 
is raising a cloud of steam; lining, basting, button-holing, 
felling, soaping are all going on simultaneously for hour 
after hour. ‘The glare, the heat, the smell make up an 
inferno! and amid it all the sweater is moving up and down, 
finishing the work which is ready for the last, most artistic 
touches, bringing in piles of fresh raw material for the 
workers, carrying out the finished goods to the merchant, 
keeping the human machine in motion, correcting, teaching, 
scolding. Is it boot-making? The same scene is repeated, 
with a closer atmosphere in proportion as the raw material 
is more offensive. Here, again, subdivision of labour is the 
order of the day. For sixteen, eighteen, even twenty hours men 
sit on their stools, riveting, knifeing, filing, inking, burnish- 
ing, looking now and again askance at the two ‘ greeners,’ or 
new hands from abroad, who are learning the work to-day, 
to undersell them to-morrow. Even meal-time brings no 
relief. Meals are served out in the workshop, ‘a vile mixture 
‘called tea and coffee, from which a cur would turn in 
‘ disgust.’ Can we wonder if work done under such con- 
ditions brings its own consequences, if lung and heart disease 
are prevalent, if a deep-seated, dull feeling of despair settles 
down upon a man whose life is passed in surroundings like 
these, with little or nothing to kindle his imagination, to 
refresh or raise his mind? It is amongst such men that 
the advocates of extreme opinions, of redistribution of pro- 
perty, of political revolution, tind their readiest hearers. 

If we shift the scene to a village, as the famous Cradley 
Heath, we find the same features reproduced. The sweater 
is supplanted in the local dialect by the ‘fogger,’ who isa 
middleman rather than an employer; chains are made in 
place of clothes or furniture, but the main characteristics 
are the same. Only here we find female labour employed to 
an extraordinary extent. Women go at an early age into 
the workshops, and are engaged for long hours at heavy 
work—far too heavy for their sex, in the opinion of com- 
petent witnesses. The results may be predicted. Miscarriages 
are frequent ; a low physical level is common to the popula- 
tion; ‘they are a poor, shrivelled-up, miserable-looking class 
‘ of people,’ says the local medical officer, the duties of parents 
and the obligations of children are forgotten in the pressure 
of work. Happily the standard of morals is generally high, 
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When we come to ask what are the causes of this state of 
things, we are met by a great variety of answers. It is 
ascribed to ‘ fierce competition in the export trade,’ to the 
‘ surplus or surfeit of unskilled labour,’ to foreign immigra- 
tion, especially of Jews, to bad education. Some of these, 
we must confess, fail altogether to satisfy us. Competition, 
for example, in the export trade can hardly be a vera causa, 
For what is the argument? More people are exporting, 
consequently prices are falling, and therefore, to secure their 
profits, employers reduce wages. This reasoning assumes, 
in the first place, that previously employers were paying 
higher wages than they need have paid, which is in itself 
unlikely. But, further, we should expect the opposite 
result to follow from this cause. If the export trade is 
steadily growing, more and more of the articles exported 
are being produced, capital is streaming into the business, 
and consequently employment is increasing. Add to this, 
an increase of exports implies that imports are growing 
likewise —in other words, that commodities are being 
produced where they can be produced most cheaply, and 
prices are falling generally. ‘This being so, we should ex- 
pect to find an improvement in the state of the working 
class, and this is precisely what we do find. There is little 
or no evidence of a fall in wages, and their purchasing power 
has certainly increased. Mr. Rottman, a tailors’ machinist, 
says that wages have risen since he came to London some 
ten years ago, although he qualifies the statement by adding 
that employment is less regular. Mr. Moses, a master 
tailor, confesses to a fall in prices owing to ‘excessive com- 
‘ petition,’ but is confident that his hands are paid 25 per 
cent. more than six or seven years back. Mr. Hollington, a 
contractor on the largest scale, says :— 

‘ Skilled labour is so scarce that it is impossible to procure skilled 
labour. It obtains higher wages to-day than I have ever known it 
obtain. Educated tailors and practical tailors are more valuable 
to-day than they ever were, and there is employment for masses of 
them who cannot be procured.’ 

The manager of a Regent: Street firm states: ‘ Through all 
‘ these years of depression our rate of wages has never been 
‘ lowered; we pay higher wages now than at any time during 
‘ my thirty years’ connexion with the business.’ Without 
wishing to deny the witness the credit of philanthropy, we 
will only point out here that happily his interest coincided 
with the promptings of his heart, for,as Miss Potter says, with 
parfect truth, ‘Sweaters only do well when they pay well,’ 
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and the same holds good everywhere. The fact is that, in 
spite of irregularity of employment, and other drawbacks of 
the modern industrial system, the general impression left on 
the mind of students of the subject is that a great improve- 
ment has taken place in the condition of the working class 
in London since Kingsley wrote ‘ Alton Locke.’ The area 
of misery is smaller, the misery itself is not so hopeless ; the 
greater effect which it produces on the public mind is due 
far more to the prominence given to it by the press, than to 
any increase in the amount or intensity of the misery itself.* 
A second cause which is alleged by witness after witness 
is over-population, and it is not easy to estimate the truth of 
the allegation. We have given some reasons, in the increase 
of capital and developement of trade, for thinking that 
employment has increased at least as rapidly in proportion 
as population. Nothing is more easy than to dismiss the 
whole labour question as one of supply and demand. In 
reality the difficulty is only shelved by doing so, and re- 
appears in a new form, viz. what determines the one factor 
and the other? But the popular mind is not equal to the 
strain of following up its judgements or analysing facile 
commonplaces. It insists on fastening upon economists 
very definite statements on the subject, and repeating them 
without criticism. Ricardo, for instance, is commonly re- 
presented as saying that every increase of capital which 
raises wages is followed by an increase of population, which 
brings them down once more to the barest means of subsist- 
ence. What he did say was that the means of subsistence 
constitute the ‘natural price’ of labour, in the sense that 
all wages conform to it in the absence of counteracting 
causes, but he carefully added that this natural price—the 
conception, i.e., of the means of subsistence—was elastic. ‘It 
‘is not to be understood that the natural price of labour 
‘ estimated even in food and necessaries is absolutely fixed 
‘and constant. It varies at different times in the same 
‘ country, and very materially differs in different countries. 
‘ It essentially depends upon the habits and customs of the 
‘people.’ Just in the same sense Malthus laid it down 
that in civilised and progressive countries the increase of 
population was regulated by the ‘standard of comfort,’ and 
in an increasing number of modern treatises on the subject, 
this standard of comfort or conception of the means of 





* The evidence of Lord Shaftesbury in the second Report of the 
Housing of the Poor Commission (1885) is instructive on this point. 
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subsistence is made the cardinal point in the wages ques- 
tion. 

Wages depend on the cost of living.* What we should 
expect then to find in England is that as the amount of 
luxuries and comforts demanded by the working class, in the 
sense of being considered necessary, increases, wages would 
rise, and at the same time population would diminish. This 
is actually the case. The returns of the Registrar-General + 
show that marriages in England have ceased to depend upon 
the price of bread, and consequently population will no 
longer increase in the same proportion as formerly. But 
for our immediate purpose the question is more complicated. 
Granting that there are industries settled in certain areas, 
two circumstances, over and above a high marriage-rate, 
may make population excessive in the sense that competition 
will be so keen as to lower the standard of living. These 
are, first, the influx of population from different parts of 
England, and secondly, immigration from abroad. It is 
confidently asserted that both these causes have helped to 
produce or, at any rate, intensify the evils of sweating, and 
an excellent paper by Mr. Ll. Smith in Mr. Booth’s work 
gives us the materials for testing the truth of the assertion. 
The process which is constantly going on in London as a 
whole is described by him as a ‘ radical structural alteration, 
‘ due to the abstraction by emigration of a large number of 
‘ its population, of certain types, ages, and grades, and their 
‘replacement by another and larger number of persons of 
‘ ditferent characteristics.’t Thus in 1871 the population 
was 3,254,260, and allowing for the excess of births over 
deaths, it should have been in 1881, 3,708,735, but as a 
matter of fact it was 3,816,488, showing an influx of 107,753 
from other sources. But this does notaftect the districts which 
are the home of sweating. The population contained in the 
unions of Whitechapel, St. George’s-in-the-East, Stepney, 





* See the able work of Mr. Gunton, ‘ Wealth and Progress.’ Lon- 
don: 1888. 
t See Annual Reports; the following are some of the figures : — 


s. 4. 
1849-53, marriage rate 17°2, wheat per qr. 43 4 
1854-58, - 16°5, ua 63 5 
1864-68, » 17-0, is 52 0 
1874-78, ” 16°5, - 50 0 
1884, + 15:1, . 35. 9 
1888, 141, » 31 1 


t Life and Labour, vol. ie p- 506. 
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Mile End Old Town, Poplar, Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, 
and Hackney in 1871 numbered 765,062; in 1881, caleu- 
lated by the excess of births over deaths, it should have been 
886,128 ; it wasno more than 879,200, showing a deficiency 
of 6,928. That is to say, so far from population increasing in 
this district it was positively diminishing. It would be in- 
correct to infer from Mr. Smith’s figures that there is no influx 
of population into East London. Such an influx there un- 
doubtedly is, but it does not balance the efflux from that 
quarter. There, as elsewhere, it serves a distinct purpose, it 
contributes to the local population new and fresh elements. 
For the life of London is, so to speak, one of intense wear and 
tear ; the very attractiveness of it, the lights, and the bustle, 
and the sense of movement, and the amusements, all tend to 
exhaust those who live in it. It is said that there are no 
Londoners of the fourth generation. The constant waste that 
is going on is repaired only by immigration, and so far from 
being an evil to be prevented at all hazards, it is essential to the 
continuance of London. Population is drawn thither as 
draught into a fire to feed the flames and produce heat and 
warmth. No doubt here, as always, a distinction should be 
drawn between skilled and unskilled labourers. It may be 
that the skilled are more and more leaving London, and 
the unskilled taking their place, but it may be doubted 
whether the yearly influx, even of these last, is more than 
sufficient to keep production at its normal height. There is 
probably no ground for saying that the influx of country 
labourers has lowered wages. 

When we pass to foreign immigration we touch on one of 
the most commonly suggested causes of the evils from which 
the labouring class suffers. The outcry on the subject was 
sufficiently strong to justify the appointment (13 Feb. 1888) 
of a Select Committee of the Commons to enquire into it. 
Evidence was brought before the Committee in defence of 
extreme statements, to the effect that foreign labe~r * was 
largely supplanting English labour in East Lonuon and 
other centres of production. Englishmen, it was said, are 
being under-bid tor employment by foreigners with a stan- 
dard of comfort so low that they are ready and willing to 
work for starvation wages. Of what use, it was asked, is a 
rise in the standard of comfort on the part of our labourers, 
if it is met by a steady and growing immigration from 





* Sir A. White defines a pauper immigrant as one ‘ who is poten- 
‘ tially or who makes a pauper.’—Sweating Committee, vol. i. p. 213, 
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abroad? In the absence of any statistics on the subject—an 
absence which cannot be too severely criticised *—the Com- 
mittee had to depend on circumstantial evidence, and the 
evidence is not conclusive on any point. It is stated that 
immigrants lower wages in the trade in which they work ; 
but, on the other hand, it is as stoutly maintained that the 
trades are such that no Englishman would work at them, 
and that consequently no harm is done to the English 
labourer. On the whole the Committee do not regard the 
increase of aliens as sufficient to cause alarm, or to call for 
any repressive legislation. Indeed it is hard to see how 
any such legislation could be justified. If the workman is 
guaranteed free importation of the necessaries which he 
consumes, the master may fairly claim an equal freedom in 
the importation of labourers. Nor are the moral effects of 
the immigration bad enough to rouse anything answering 
to the Chinese scare of the United States and Australia. 
No doubt the new-comers have a distressingly low standard 
in cleanliness, but they are described as quick at learning, 
moral, frugal, thrifty, and inoffensive as citizens. Lastly, 
exceptionalcircumstances of a political kind—the persecutions 
in Russia—at one time greatly increased Jewish immigration. 
Mr. Smith gives good ground for thinking that ‘the flood 
‘is at an end, even if it has not actually changed into an ebb.’ 

Before leaving this branch of the subject we may notice the 
competition which has sprung up of late years between Lon- 
don and the country, under which head a good deal of evidence 
is given before the Sweating Committee. ‘In provincial 
* towns,’ we read, ‘they are starting large manufactories.’ 
‘The competition,’ says Mr. Booth, ‘is mainly that of 
‘large factories in the provinces, with small workshops or 
‘ home industry in London.’ The cabinet-making business is 
largely carried on at Barnstaple, tailoring in Essex, Suffolk, 
and Hants. The making of accoutrements is settling chiefly 
in Walsall and Birmingham. Army contracts are now 
taken at Newcastle-under-Lyme, Limerick, Derby, Crewe, 
and Swindon. This movement is partly due to natural 
causes, and in part is produced artificially. It represents 
the competition between airy factories, extensive machinery, 
large bodies of men regularly employed, great division of 
labour—all the advantages, in short, of production on a large 
scale by large capitals—and domestic or semi-domestic 


* The officials confess that the Acts to secure the registration of 
immigrants have been allowed to fall into disuse. 
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production, with its small economies, its closer supervision 
and personal insight. Where the two systems work side 
by side for the same market, as at Leeds, the advantage 
is with the large capitals; where distance from the market 
is a consideration the struggle is more keen. The same 
effect has been produced by the factory clause in Govern- 
ment and other contracts, by which the contractor is 
compelled to undertake that all work shall be done in build- 
ings subject to inspection and control. It is impossible to 
find room and light for such buildings in London, and con- 
sequently the orders must go down to the country to be 
executed. This is an improvement in that it tends to lessen 
any pressure of population in London, but it is a question 
whether this advantage is not more than counterbalanced by 
a lowering of the quality of London labour—for it is the best 
labour only that migrates—and the tendency of London to 
become more and more a city of pleasure, producing only 
the means to that end. 

The last possible cause which we shall consider is the 
irregularity of demand. It is here that we are led to find the 
explanation of the origin and developement of the sweating 
system. A witness, for example, says of the London boot 
trade that 


‘it is very irregular now to what it used to be years ago. For 
three or four months in the year it will be very busy, and at other 
parts of the year it will be very slack. I may say that that is true of 
the boot trade, from one end of it to the other nowadays, from the 
very commonest to the very best work.’ 


And what is true of boot-making is true of tailoring. A 
working machinist says— 

‘ The reason why we have very little work one part of the year is 
because some manufacturers do not care about having the work made 
before the time, and so having it in stock, because they know very 
well that any part of the year if they want vests and coats they can 
get them on the shortest notice, because they know these sweaters will 
take the coats and force the workpeople to work all night.’ 


This brings us to the root of the matter. How comes it, 
we ask, that the workmen are in such a position that the 
masters can thus compel them? The answer is found in two 
circumstances, the absence of combination and the character 
of the individual labourer. Although combination is not, 
it may be granted, the panacea which some hold it to 
be, without doubt it steadies employment and_steadies 
wages. But the most potent weapon in the hand of the 
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sweater is the character of the average unskilled labourer. 
One of the witnesses from the chain-works at Cradley Heath, 
Mr. Bassano, puts this as follows :—- 

‘In my view the middleman was first created by the idle and im- 
provident workman. If a man isa bad workman, and idle and im- 
provident, his work is not accepted by his master, probably being 
below quality, or not up to time, and is thrown back upon his hands, 
and that, I believe, was the origin of the middleman in the greatest 
degree, that created him, because this man could do nothing with his 
chains and nails. He could not eat them, and he had to sell them to 
live, therefore he looked about for somebody to buy them, and no 
doubt the first middleman was a man who had a head upon his 
shoulders, and saw some advantage in buying at a cheap rate these 
damaged goods and turning a penny by it.’ * 

Substitute for the middleman of Cradley Heath the sweater 
of East London and we have here the secret of his exist- 
ence and his power. The labourers are compelled to accept 
the wages he offers, owing to the existence of a class among 
them who, through their own improvidence, are dependent 
on any casual and ill-paid employment which comes to hand. 
The ranks of unskilled labour in London are being constantly 
recruited by men who have failed in some other calling, 
from want of skill or want of character, who bring with 
them a low standard of comfort, and who will work for the 
lowest wages. 

When we come to consider the remedies proposed for the less 
satisfactory features of London labour, we are met by as great 
a diversity as amongst the causes assigned to them. Almost 
all, we notice, are of a mechanical kind. An extreme 
importance is attached to legislation, the highest hopes are 
entertained of the results which will follow from enforced 
registration and more minute inspection of the scenes of 
industry. On these we must say a word, passing over the 
somewhat crude suggestion that the use of machinery should 
be limited by law, that state employment should be found 
for all persons between the ages of 13 and 18, that the num- 
ber of labourers should be fixed, and their wages settled by 
law, or that early marriages should be prohibited. The day 
for all such interferences is past and gone, and the advocates 
of state action base their claims on very different grounds. 
But, on the other hand, it is most desirable that the evasions 
of existing laws, such as the Truck Act, which recent enqui- 
ries have brought to light, should be severely punished, and 
if possible made more difficult. 


* Third Report Sweating Committee, p- 414. 
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The remedy most commonly proposed is that all work- 
shops should be brought under the Factory Acts. What 
this implies is seen in the evidence given before the Sweat- 
ing Committee by Mr. Lakeman, H.M. Inspector in East 
London. His district contains, in round numbers, 4,000 
factories and 10,000 workshops, and his duties are thus 
summarised by him :— 


‘The factory has to be examined first as to hours of labour, the 
ages of those employed, meal-times given regularly, and according to 
the specified time on the abstract ; the sanitation of places to be enquired 
into; the ventilation to be examined and seen into; the overcrowding, 
if it there be, to be reduced, and to see that all mill gearing and 
machinery are duly fenced. Check visits at night are made frequently, 
in order to check them as to the proper time of leaving off, especially 
under what we call the overtime clauses of the law, to see that the time 
is not exceeded, and that the hours of work in the total of the year do 
not exceed the privilege which is given to them for overtime working. 
In workshops we have the same thing to do, but there is not that 
rigidity in the inspection of workshops that there would be in a 
factory.’ * 

For the purposes of this Act (41 Vict. c. 16, Factory and 
Workshops Act, 1878) a ‘factory’ is defined as ‘a place 
‘where any manufacturing process is carried on by the aid 
‘ of motive power ’—i.e. practically machinery—and a ‘ work- 
‘ shop’ as ‘a place where any handicraft is carried on, and 
‘ where no motive power is used.’ The inspector, it should 
be noticed, has no locus stundi with regard to sanitation in a 
workshop in which no young persons are employed. Now 
it is urged that the provisions of the Factory and Workshop 
Act should be extended to apply to all workshops, whether 
young persons are employed or not. With this necessarily 
goes an increase of the number of inspectors. It is difficult 
to understand how any man can be found to undertake the 
duties of the office in a London district. Mr. Lakeman 
draws a harrowing picture of the unceasing, monotonous, 
grinding work of which his life is made up. It is no wonder 
that his ‘domestic happiness is interrupted’ by correspond- 
ence, check visits, the issue of forms, and innumerable details, 
when we learn that this minute inspection of 14,000 establish- 
ments is conducted by himself and one junior. It is further 
urged that the inspectors should be taken from the working 
class, from men with a practical knowledge of the require- 
ments of a factory, and that in some cases women should be 
appointed. Again, the inspection and supervision of work- 








* Second Report Sweating Committee, pp. 435 seqq. 
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shops which are outside the operation of the Factory Acts, 
by local sanitary officers, is described as hopelessly ineffectual, 
and many witnesses urge that these officers should be made 
independent of the local authority, and brought under the 
direct control of the Local Government Board, or at any 
rate should be made practically irremovable. There is much 
in all these suggestions which merits careful consideration. 
Those who make them will no doubt point to the results of 
the existing Factory Acts, as justifying a further application 
of the same principle. It may, however, be doubted how far 
the powers of inspection, registration, &c., can be extended 
with advantage. The success of all such machinery will depend 
on the extent to which its application is supported by public 
opinion ; it will, as a rule, only become thoroughly effectual 
at the moment when it is unnecessary. Again, it may be 
argued that the extension of its use will lead to a weakening 
of public opinion, which loses all sense of responsibility when 
its functions are, so to say, delegated. 

The practical difficulty in the way of a further application 
of the Factory Acts is well put by Miss Potter. She 
points out that increased supervision would make the state 
of things infinitely worse. It would drive industries into 
yet smaller domestic workshops, of which inspection is 
practically impossible, for production is a feature of family 
life, it would make the number of such workshops greater, 
and increase the number of workers who are crowded into 
them. This is also the opinion of H.M. Inspector. Now 
it is these domestic workshops which are the main cause 
of difficulties, especially in the country, and a system 
which would add to their number is open to much ob- 
jection on this score alone. The proposal to make sanitary 
inspectors independent of the local authority has been often 
put forward, and it involves a large principle. If local 
government is to mean anything at all, it will be real, and 
will be undertaken by men of weight and influence in 
proportion as the powers entrusted to it are real. Nothing 
is so effectual to crush the life out of a local body as the 
rigorous supervision of a central authority. A good instance 
of this is afforded by the Poor Law. The powers of inspec- 
tion and audit possessed and exercised by the Local Govern- 
ment Board seriously impair the efficiency of boards of 
guardians. It is not too much to say that the interest of 
the members of a board is mainly concentrated on the grant- 
ing of relief, simply because on this point only, a discretion, 
between the forms of relief, is left to them. Here again we 
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must remember that it is neither safe nor wise for legislation 
to be far ahead of public opinion. For good or evil, we are 
committed to democratic government, and the great aim of 
both legislator and administrator should be to create a large 
and strong body of public opinion in support of the action 
of the local authority. If this be wanting, the administra- 
tion of Acts of Parliament will not only be hampered by 
opposition and criticism, but will also fail of efficiency be- 
cause it does not command general sympathy. It is for the 
electors to local bodies to take the matter into their own 
hands, to see that their representatives are resolutely deter- 
mined to enforce existing laws, and to put a stop to the 
system by which public officers are encouraged to neglect 
their duties by interested members of the board which con- 
trols them. That such a feeling is growing stronger and 
stronger every day is hardly matter for doubt, but it would 
receive a powerfal check if the authority of local bodies were 
taken from them or seriously weakened. 

The last few months have seen a large and apparently still 
increasing number of attempts to remedy the case of the 
working class by strikes. Strikes, which were at one time 
the luxury of the artisan, are now the resource of every kind 
of labourer; viewed formerly with horror by the well-to- 
do class, they now command its sympathy in the most 
practical form, viz. contributions to the funds which main- 
tain them; isolated in definite trades, they now unite work- 
men in all callings, and of both hemispheres—in popular 
language they have become a force with which we have to 
reckon. Now as to the limitations of strikes, as an agency 
to improve the condition of workmen, economists are fairly 
agreed. Granting that a strike takes place in an improving 
trade—-in a trade, that is, in which business is daily becoming 
brisker, and profits consequently higher; it can anticipate a 
rise in wages. The dilemma in which an employer finds him- 
self is this: orders are coming in rapidly, and he sees his way 
to considerable profits, when his men refuse to work except at 
increased wages. Forthwith he reasons with himself whether 
it is better worth his while to reduce his profits by granting 
their demands, or to run the risk of losing all his profits by 
endeavouring to secure the maximum. If he surrenders, and 
his profits fall below the ordinary rate—the rate, that is, 
which is sufficient to make it worth his while to earn them— 
he retires from business, and employment is pro tanto 
reduced in that industry. If, on the other hand, his profits, 
in spite of the increase of wages, remain at the ordinary 
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rate, he is well able to afford the concession. Hence the 
utmost that a strike can do is to bring about a rise in wages, 
which was inevitable in any case, for had profits risen above 
the ordinary rate, capital would have streamed into the 
industry, employment would have become more plentiful, and 
wages would have increased in the natural course of things. 
The gain to the labourers is thus seen to consist in the rise 
of wages, which they enjoy in the interval between the time 
when a rise was conceded, and the time when it would have 
followed naturally. This gain, it must be remarked, is 
often purchased at a very considerable sacrifice. Suppose, 
for example, that a man is out on strike for three weeks, 
losing the wages of three weeks, or seventy-five shillings, it 
will take that number of weeks at a rise of a shilling a week 
to recoup him his loss alone. Hence strikes are becoming 
less and less popular with working men, and are regarded in 
the light of a desperate resource, or a formidable threat 
by which to bring pressure to bear upon employers. 
Trade unions have ceased to recommend them, and prefer to 
base their claim to a higher wage for their members on the 
ground that their efficiency is raised by the fact of combina- 
tion. The comparative absence of serious disputes in em- 
ployments in which trade unions prevail seems to show that 
their claim is recognised by employers ; and it can hardly be 
doubted that peace in the industrial world is far more secure, 
when the two parties are organised and directed by the best 
ability on either side, than when a number of isolated 
individuals are carrying on a guerilla warfare without any 
clear perception of the points at issue. The strikes which 
have occurred in London and other places in the last few 
months have taught a useful lesson to the working classes 
and to the public. That of the dockyard men—or, rather, 
of the unskilled labourers casually employed in the London 
docks—was partially successful; but the special result, as 
far as it was desirable, might have been attained by other 
means, and the general result has been in the highest degree 
detrimental and mischievous. This strike was supported by 
the public under a sentimental delusion ; it cost the nation, 
and especially the working classes, it is said, upwards of a 
million; it stopped the trade of the metropolis; and, above 
all, it shook the relations of capital and labour throughout 
the country, and gave the signal for numerous strikes in 
many branches of industry. That of the men employed in 
the gas works of South London has ended calamitously to 
the unhappy victims of it. Regardless of consequences, 
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they threatened to cut off the supply of light and fuel from 
a large portion of their fellow-citizens. The gas companies 
organised a vigorous resistance: in a few days the ranks of 
labour were filled up by men thankful for good wages and 
good treatment, and the deserters were left to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere, which their union cannot give them. This 
is the terrible lesson taught by the sac rifice of the principle 
of free contract, and by the degrading slavery to which men 
are reduced when they submit ‘their libert ty of action to the 
control of a secret and irresponsible power. No wonder, 
then, that trades unions now discourage strikes, since the 
privations they inflict recoil with ruinous force on their 
members, and tend to shake, or even destroy, their own 
authority. 

Before we close our review of remedies suggested in various 
quarters for existing evils, we must enter our protest against 
a growing tendency to introduce sentimental considerations. 
The labour question must be treated as a question of the head 

rather than of the heart, and the failure of philanthropy in 
the past to find any adequate remedy for the evils which it 
deplores should be a warning to the present generation. 
Adam Smith has pointed out how in his time a genuine 
desire to benefit the clerical calling by foundations to assist 
those who were preparing for it, had defeated its own object, 
and, by increasing the number of those engaged in the pro- 
fession, had stimulated competition and reduced stipends till 
the wages of both master and journeyman masons were 
‘much superior to those of the curate.’ The same lesson is 
taught by the history of the Poor Laws. The mischievous 
action of justices of the peace, the disastrous action of the 
legislature, which produced the incalculable evils of the early 
years of this century, were dictated by feelings which all 
must respect. It is greatly to be feared that in our own 
time the same cause may produce the same results. The 
Report of the Sweating Committee, to which so much refer- 
ence has already been made, will furnish us with an example. 
The Director-General of Contracts is evidently a man of 
philanthropic feelings. He is moved by statements made 
before the Committee to enquire into the wages paid by the 
contractors who furnish accoutrements for use in the British 
army. He finds that they are ‘ perfectly shameful,’ and he 
casts about for some means of guaranteeing that in the 
future they shall be ‘reasonable,’ or, at any rate, ‘decent.’ 
None of these terms admit of very close definition, and 
it may be questioned in limine how far any standard of 
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reasonableness or decency can be fixed in the wages of labour. 
But it is to the remedy proposed that we wish to call atten- 
tion. A notice has been served on all contractors for the 
War Office that they will be expected to pay wages according 
to a scale drawn up by the department, under penalty of 
having their names removed from the list of those who are 
invited to tender. In future all persons engaged on these 
contracts will be paid at a higher rate than workmen engaged 
on precisely similar work for other employers. The result 
is an increase in the price of the article supplied. Is this 
increase covered by an improvement in the quality of the 
work which will justify the higher price? To some extent 
this is so, but not entirely. The Director-General somewhat 
reluctantly confesses that, on the whole, there will be a loss, 
though he comforts himself by thinking it will be very small. 
‘IT do not think our loss in any one year upon accoutrements 
‘ can be put down at more than £300.’ What is the plain 
meaning of this? Why simply that £300 of public money 
is distributed as a charitable gift to a certain number of 
workmen who are distinguished in no way from their fellow 
workmen. The amount is in this case insignificant, but the 
principle is of the utmost importance. Already it has been 
adopted by the London School Board and discussed by the 
London County Council, and it is capable of great extension. 
If it become generally known that public bodies will adopt 
this policy, ‘to get rid of the onus of encouraging sweating,’ 
or for any other reason, it is impossible to see the end of it. 
The obvious interest of candidates will be to appeal for 
popular support on the ground that they will encourage such 
distributions among the working class. The effect of the 
system will be that lar ge numbers of men will be attracted 
into these industries, in ‘the hope of being among the favoured 
few who share in the State’s bounty ; amongst them competi- 
tion for employment will reach fever-heat, ‘and the we ages of 
all those who are outside the charmed circle will be lower 
than ever. The mischiefs of such a policy are incalculable, 
and it is time that public attention was called to them. 
Another instance of the same danger is to be found in the 
sentiment which supported the recent strike in East London. 
The subscriptions which came from every class in the com- 
munity, and even from Australia, are calculated to do 
considerable harm to the recipients. A strike, whether it 
succeed or fail, is a very serious undertaking, and those who 
embark upon it must count the cost. The golden shower 
which descended upon the East London strikers will lead 
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them and others to depend upon the same support in the 
future. But nothing is more capricious and more volatile 
in such matters than public sympathy. It is generally very 
ill-informed ; it will blow hot to-day and cold to-morrow, will 
pass totally different judgements on the same circumstances 
in two successive months, or even weeks; it is easily roused 
and as easily tired. We cannot but fear that in this instance 
it will hinder rather than aid the working men in forming 
these associations amongst themselves, on which alone they 
can permanently rely. The great trade unions of the North 
of England, the benefit of which is beyond question, were 
built up, not by public subscription, but by the efforts, long- 
continued and exhausting, of the individuals composing 
them, with the result that they stand on a firm basis and are 
independent of everything but the support of their members. 
When such a body enters upon a strike it does so with the 
knowledge that it is jeopardising its own resources, and 
those who take part in it feel that they are risking the 
results of their own providence. Hence the cautious atti- 
tude which has characterised them of late years, and which, 
we venture to add, has been one of the main causes of their 
success. All this is changed when a strike is undertaken on 
the strength of popular support and subscription from outside. 
The workmen are tempted to declare war ‘with a light 
‘heart,’ and we cannot conceal from ourselves the possibility 
that on a future occasion this support may totally fail them, 
leaving them in a far worse plight than if they had never 
received it. 

One last instance of the same danger. No one can fail to 
admire the generosity which has prompted more than one 
public benefactor to endeavour to work an improvement in the 
homes of the working class, and so to solve one of the most 
perplexing problems of modern life. But those who have 
studied the question most deeply, and have seen the practical 
side of it, know best how overwhelming are the difficulties. 
It is hardly possible to avoid enormous evils in carrying out 
philanthropic aims in this matter. Not merely is enterprise 
checked, and a spirit of reliance fostered by such gifts, but 
the competition for work in certain areas is greatly increased 
by them. Whole districts may be cleared, and unsanitary 
buildings abolished, with the result of greater overcrowding 
in those which survive. If buildings are in any way 
provided at less than market price, the result will be 
to tempt large numbers of workmen to settle in London, 
and once more increase the competition for employment, 
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and the temptation may reach beyond the United King- 
dom. What is really needed is an inerease in the de- 
mand for good houses. When the working class has raised 
its standard of comfort to a point at which a good home 
is a necessity for every working man, the housing diffi- 
eulty will be in a fair way towards solution. A system 
of model buildings should never be made to go beyond the 
scale implied by the title, and its object should be to work 
an improvement in existing houses, still more in the 
character of the occupants. How difficult such a process is, 
how much of self-sacrifice, how much of personal service it 
requires, how much beside the gift of money, those who are 
familiir with the work of Miss Octavia Hill will not require 
to be told. 

We pass on to consider some remedies for the evils which 
recent enquiries have brought to light in the condition of 
the working class, remedies which at least have the merit 
that they are practicable, in the sense that they have a 
definite and, as we hold, attainable object, and are warranted 
by the mischiefs which they are intended to eure. Those 
mischiefs are now practically confined to the class of un- 
skilled labourers, a class which suffers greatly from the fact 
that it is commonly crowded together in large numbers on 
comparatively small areas. This it is which is at once the 
cause and the effect of a low standard of living, which 
intensifies competition for employment, which enables even 
the imported ‘greener’ to get work at the expense of 
Englishmen, and which places Englishmen and foreigners 
alike atthe mercy of the sweater. We must further premise 
that our suggestions are confined to changes which affect the 
individua] directly, and through him the mass. 

First, then, among the needs of the time stands increased 
combination. We have spoken above of the advance which 
has been made in this direction by the present generation, 
as one of the most important facts in its history ; it is well 
described in the learned work of Dr. Biirnreither, which we 
have named at the head of this article. Combinations are 
now formed by the working class for almost every object, 
for production and distribution under the head of co-opera- 
tion, for the investment of savings, for insurance against 
want of employment, whatever its cause. And the moral 
effects have been as astonishing as the economical. The 
habit of self-help, the habit of self-government, the habits 
of foresight and thrift—all these have been developed with 
an increasing thoroughness, and have combined to form 
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character. They have roused the ambition of the working 
class, have fostered a progressive desire for the comforts and 
luxuries of life -—in a word, have raised the standard of living. 
And side by side with this, they have largely increased 
efficiency. For all these habits help to swell the product of 
labour, to raise the value of the labourer to his employer, 
and consequently his reward. Nor does the improvement in 
his position stop here. For combination in trade unions has 
put him on a better footing as regards his employer. He is 
able to command steadier work, and to make his bargain 
for wages without fear of being starved out, or prosecuted 
for his audacity in attempting to command the maximum 
of remuneration. All these advantages have been secured to 
the skilled labourer ; it is for the present generation to extend 
them tothe unskilled, to place these last in the same position 
as their more highly paid brethren, to give them esprit de corps, 
to guarantee them the advantages of organisation and of 
discipline. Then their position will improve and their wages 
rise. Instead of a crowd of hungry, ragged labourers fight- 
ing for work at a dock-gate, competing savagely for the 
worst and least well-paid employment by stress of circum- 
stances, too often of their own making, we shall see an orderly 
force earning higher wages by the goodness of their work. 
Nor will the advantage to the employer be smaller, for he will 
gain the difference between bad work and good, and thus his 
cost of labour will be less. Instead of the miserable sweater’s 
den, with its small capital and limited conveniences, in which 
‘ social failures ’ are crowded together, we shall see large, well- 
appointed factories, often in country towns, in which employ- 
ment is constant and inspection needless. These advantages 
will ensue from a just appreciation, on the part of both 
employer and employed, of their several interests. It may 
be objected that, granting even the wish and the power to 
obtain a higher standard of comfort, the population difficulty 
still remains, and in an exaggerated form, inasmuch as the 
constant employment of a part of the labouring population 
implies the want of any employment for another part. But 
this difficulty is in part already met by the greater mobility 
of labour which results from combination. A trade unionist 
knows from his trade organs the markets at which his 
labour is in request, he is sent from town to town by his 
union, he is lodged and boarded by his fellow unionists, he 
can follow the demand for his services at a moment’s notice. 
The same opportunities will be open to the unskilled labourer 
when he has realised and availed himself of the advantages 
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of combination. Nor will the movement stop here. The desire 
for a higher standard of living will lead many of our labourers 
to migrate beyond England itself, and to seek in the colonies 
and elsewhere the comforts and luxuries which they cannot 
command at home. In one way or another the surplus of 
labourers will drift away from East London, or any other 
congested district, as they came to it, and leave the organised, 
well-paid labourer in possession of the field; nay, this last 
will be secure from the competition of the newly landed 
foreigner, simply because the employer will not be able to 
afford any but the best hands, while the purely mechanical 
parts of production will be relegated more and more to 
machinery. Lastly, as we saw above, the marriage rate 
shows a tendency to move irrespective of the price of bread. 
This is probably evidence of a distinct rise in the standard of 
comfort, and paves the way for a still greater rise as popu- 
lation diminishes. 

And, secondly, we would urge the spread of technical 
education. Mr. Booth notices the influence of general 


education in East London. ‘ Nowhere more than in the East | 


‘of London does the work done by the extravagance of the 
‘School Board stand justified.’* It has helped to lessen the 
numbers of the lowest classes, it has given to many who 
would otherwise have lacked them the conditions necessary 
for success in the struggle for a livelihood, it has opened up 
the possibility of a higher standard, and stimulated that dis- 
content which marks the beginnings of progress. But the 
labour question, at any rate, will never approach solution 
until the State has undertaken the work of technical educa- 
tion. The Act passed by the Government last year is a 
recognition of the need, but not much more. We need now 
an organised system by which every boy shall receive the 
common technical knowledge underlying all handicrafts 
alike, The effects would be many. In the first place it 
would be more within the power of the common labourer to 
pass into the ranks of skilled labour. We hear on all sides 
of the great demand for such labour, and the wages which 
it receives, of the difficulty of finding it at any price. One of 
the reasons for this scarcity is the difficulty of penetrating 
the charmed circle. The artisans form a class, almost a caste, 
of themselves: son is brought up to succeed father in a tradi- 
tional industry, and the absence of domestic training is a fatal 
obstacle to entering it. Thus technical skill acquires more 





* Life and Labour, p. 129. 
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and more of a monopoly value. So, too, the difficulties of 
passing from one form of skilled labour to another are very 
great. Changes of fashion, irregularities in demand, com- 
petition from abroad may make any particular employment 
precarious, and the limited range of an artisan’s knowledge 
under the present system of division of labour puts him at 
the mercy of such changes. Both these difficulties would 
be, if not removed, at least greatly modified by a common 
system of technical education. We hope that in future 
sessions of Parliament the foundation now laid will be built 
upon in a liberal spirit. 

In our view the future of the working class is practically 
secure. The growth of capital, the addition which capital 
makes to the value of his labour, the cheapness of the 
necessaries and comforts of life—all these are gain to the 
labourer. It rests with himself to make a wise use of his 
opportunities, and we have every confidence that he will. 
Nothing was more remarkable in the recent strikes than the 
scant attention which the Socialists received, as compared 
with those who held up realisable ideals ; the very leaders of 
the movement lost half their recklessness by contact with the 
real working class. Already the friction between employer and 
employed is far Jess than the friction between the various 
classes of exchangers. There is no ground to fear that the 
labourer will be tempted to push his demands to a point at 
which capital will leave the country or individuals cease to 
accumulate it. He is far too shrewd, far too well grounded in 
the conditions of the problem, to indulge in such rashness. 
He has gained self-control, he has gained discipline. If he 
still leans to measures which savour of ‘ boycotting,’ it is a 
mere ghost of the Sheffield outrages, which still haunts the 
scene of industrial strife. But if he is to reap the full ad- 
vantage of the richness of modern life, his character must be 
strengthened by self-reliance, not weakened by spasmodic 
sentiment; his intelligence must be trained and his life 
brightened by a greater variety of general and _ special 
knowledge ; he must learn to rise, through the self-effacement 
which combination implies, to a sense of the responsibilities 
which rest upon the citizen of a great industrial community. 
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Art. IX.—1. Une Mésalliance dans la Maison de Brunswick 
(1665-1725). Eléonore Desmier WOlbreuze, Duchesse de 
Zell. Par le Viscomte Horrte pr BrAvuCAIRE. 8vo. 
Paris: 1884. 

2. Memoirs of Sophia, Electress of Hanover (1630-1680), 
Translated by H. Forester. London: 18838, 

3. Denkwiirdigkeiter der Kurfiirstin Sophie von Hannover. By 
Dr. ApotrF Koécurr. Berlin: 1886, 

4, State Papers and Correspondence from the Revolution to 


the Accession of the House of Hanover. Edited by Joun 
MircHett Kemer. 8vo. London: 1857. 


\ J ADEMOISELLE ELfoNoRE DESMIER D’OLBREUZE, born on 

January 3, 1639, the daughter of a Protestant gentle- 
man of Poitou of an ancient but decayed family and of 
slender means, was the common ancestress of the Royal 
Houses of Great Britain and of Prussia. Her daughter, the 
unhappy Sophia Dorothea, was the wife of King George I. and 
the mother of King George IT. ; and her granddaughter, the 
first Queen of Prussia, was the mother of no less a personage 
than Frederic II. All the numerous and illustrious members 
of both these royal families may trace their descent from 
this remarkable young lady, who began her career in life in 
the comparatively humble capacity of a lady in waiting of 
Madame de Tremoille, the Princess of Tarentum. Prob- 
ably this singular fact may surprise some of our readers, 
and even some of the distinguished personages whose know- 
ledge of their own lineage is incomplete. But it does not 
rest on the evidence collected by a French memoir writer, 
although M. de Beaucaire has succeeded in discovering a 
great deal of authentic correspondence of the time. Nor is 
this evidence produced with any invidious intention. For 
the Electress Sophia herself has left Memoirs which corro- 
borate in every particular this strange and romantic story. 
They have been published in the fourth volume of the Prus- 
sian archives, and are now accessible in a translation to the 
English reader. 

As the line of descent of these illustrious persons is some- 
what intricate and difficult to trace, from the similarity of 
names, it may be well, for the intelligence of what is to 
follow, to state with precision their exact order of birth and 
intermarriage. Sophia Dorothea of Zell, born in 1666, was 
the only child of George William, afterwards Duke of Zell, 
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by Mademoiselle d’Olbreuze, whom he married in 1676, ten 
years after the birth of their child. This young lady, Sophia 
Dorothea, who was legitimatised by the marriage of her 
parents, and raised to the rank of a princess by the Emperor 
of Germany, married in 1682 her cousin George Louis, the 
son of Duke Ernest Augustus and Sophia, the daughter and 
twelfth child of the King and Queen of Bohemia, and grand- 
daughter of King James I. of England and Scotland, on 
whom by the Act of Settlement the crown of Britain de- 
volved. The tragical fate of Sophia Dorothea, afterwards 
called the Countess dAhiden, is well known. She was the 
mother of George Augustus, King George II. of England, 
and of a daughter called Sophia Dorothea, after herself, 
who married in 1706 the Crown Prince of Prussia, afterwards 
King Frederic William I. of Prussia. The issue of this 
marriage was her renowned son, Frederic II., surnamed by 
some the Great. Hence it appears that Mademoiselle d’Ol- 
breuze was the grandmother of George II. and of the Queen 
of Prussia, and the great-grandmother of Frederic II., who 
perhaps owed some of his predilection for the language and 
the literature of France to the French blood in his veins. We 
shall endeavour briefly to relate in the following pages, from 
these authentic materials, the extraordinary course of events 
which raised this Protestant young lady of comparatively 
humble birth to be the mother of so many ‘kings to be,’ 
and which undoubtedly contributed to give to the Courts of 
Zell and Hanover a brilliancy and an importance in Europe 
which they had not possessed for several generations. 

The rise of Madame de Maintenon to be the wife of Louis 
XIV. was not more improbable, the power exercised by 
Madame de Maintenon was not greater than that which 
was enjoyed, on a far narrower theatre, by the lady who 
became the Duchess of Zell. But there the comparison 
ceases. The life of Madame de Maintenon was blameless 
and austere ; the early life of Mademoiselle d’Olbreuze some- 
what wanton and, to say the least, irregular. Madame de 
Maintenon studiously concealed her high dignity; the 
Duchess of Zell became a princess and blazoned her rank 
in the world. Madame de Maintenon left no children; the 
Duchess of Zell, through her daughter, was the progenitress 
of the two leading Protestant Houses of Europe. Both 
these ladies owed their extraordinary fortunes to the 
irresistible charm of their manners and conversation, which 
was, in their day, peculiar to French society and the Court 
of France. And it may be added, to complete this curious 
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contrast of these great contemporaries, that whilst the in- 
tolerant fervour of Madame de Maintenon led her to abet 
the persecution and expulsion from France of her Huguenot 
countrymen, the Protestant zeal of Eléonore d’Olbreuze 
made her a champion of their rights and opened an asylum 
in Germany to their families. 

We shall not follow M. de Beaucaire into his attempt to 
trace the origin and fortunes of the Desmier family. In the 
days of her splendour the Duchess of Zell became the idol of 
the pedigree makers, and even Leibnitz sought to connect her 
with the most illustrious races. The fact appears to be that 
her father was a country gentleman, of ancient descent, but 
not a member of the higher noblesse of France; and he was 
so reduced in his circumstances that after having furnished 
his daughter with all the accomplishments of the time, to 
which were added her own beauty, graces, and talents, her 
parents were glad to place her in the suite of their neigh- 
bour, the Princess of Tarentum, wife of the head of the 
House of Tremoille, and of the Protestant nobility of 
Poitou. This lady was the daughter of the Landgrave of 
Hesse Cassel, and might be regarded as of sovereign rank in 
Europe. Mademoiselle d’Olbreuze became her lady-in-waiting, 
but not in a menial capacity. The taunt afterwards 
thrown out by the Duchess of Orleans, that she might have 
been glad to marry the Prince’s valet, was a mere piece of 
spite and impertinence. 

Protestant princes and courtiers were not welcome at the 
Court of Versailles. The Prince of Tarentum, followed by 
his wife, quitted France and entered the military service of 
the United Provinces. Eléonore d’Olbreuze declared that 
she was too much indebted to her illustrious patroness not 
to accompany her in her travels, and that she would willingly 
attend her in a foreign country. Holland was then at the 
most brilliant period of its political and social existence. It 
might be regarded as the centre of Protestant Europe. Its 
statesmen, its navy, and its press held the first rank in the 
defence of free institutions and liberal opinions ; and the 
Court of the Stadtholder was crowded with the most 
illustrious personages of the Protestant faith. Charles IL., 
surrounded by adherents faithful to the cause of monarchy, 
awaited at the Hague the day when he should embark from 
the beach of Schevening to resume his crown. His aunt, 





* The Chateau d’Olbreuze is near Usseau, between Niort and 
Rochelle, then the most Protestant district in France. 
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the Queen of Bohemia, resided there. The German princes 
and the French Huguenots who had suffered by the ambition 
or the intolerance of Louis XIV. gathered round the House 
of Orange, and the assemblies and entertainments of the 
head of the Dutch Republic vied with the splendours of the 
Court of France. Here, then, Mademoiselle d’Olbreuze made 
her entry into the world. Her beanty and her accomplish- 
ments surrounded her with adorers, to whom she gave no 
encouragement. She thought that ‘le ciel ’avait destinée 
‘i quelque chose de plus grand. Un secret présentiment 
‘ de sa bonne fortune la rendit si fiére.’ It was, however, 
during a temporary visit to the Court of the Landgrave of 
Hesse, with her mistress, in the winter of 1663-4, that she 
first met the two brothers, George William and John 
Frederic, of Hanover, both of whom fell passionately in love 
with her. But before we proceed to relate their adventures, 
it is necessary to recall the peculiar position of the heirs 
of this divided family. 

‘The House of Brunswick’ (says Mr. Kemble) ‘ itself was irre- 
mediably divided. After the ruin of the great Duke Henry the Lion, in 
the twelfth century, the various members of his house, though always 
occupying a distinguished rank among the German dynasts, still held 
but a secondary one. At this time they stood indeed at the head of 
the College of Princes, but below that of the Electors. Of the various 
branches into which this family was divided, two were particularly 
distinguished, the House of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel and that of 
Brunswick-Liineburg, and the latter was again divided into the lines of 
Zell and Calemberg [or Hanover ].’* 


The territorial possessions of the family consisted in several 
distinct principalities and dignities, which enjoyed a semi- 
independence even when they were united under a common 
sovereign, and which by the general law of Germany, or by 
testamentary dispositions, were liable to be distributed 
among the junior members of the House when there were 
several heirs. The consequence was the disunion of the 
country, the rivalry of the dukes, and a perpetual effort to 
reunite the severed provinces by intermarriages or by pecu- 
niary family arrangements. 

Of the house of Wolfenbiittel we have little here to say, 
for though Sophia Dorothea was betrothed to the heir of that 


* The historical introduction prefixed by the late Mr. John Mitchell 
Kemble to his Selection from the State Papers and Correspondence 
of Leibnitz and others in the Hanoverian libraries, is a succinct but 
masterly sketch of the perplexing relations of the ducal families, and 
the intricate policy of the States of Northern Kurope. 
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branch of the family when she was six years old, the premature 
death of the young prince put an end to that contract. The 
House of Liineburg was alone connected with Mademoiselle 
d’Olbreuze, and she played a great part in it. Duke George 
of Liineburg had succeeded, by the death of his brothers 
without male heirs, to all the territorial possessions of that 
branch, but he died in 1641 leaving four sons, and he divided 
his dominions among them. These are the personages of 
the comedy. It is necessary to bear them clearly in mind. 

The eldest son, Christian Louis, had the principalities of 
Zell, Liineburg and Grubenhagen, with the counties of Hoyn 
and Diepholz. He was born in 1622 and died without 
children in 1665: and he does not figure in this narrative. 
He was in truth the least interesting member of the family, 
being addicted to drink, which the Electress says was his 
only vice. We are not sure of that. Between Christian 
Louis and John Frederic (his third brother) there was a 
strong antipathy, which ended in a total rupture. The other 
two brothers, George William and Ernest Augustus, were, on 
the contrary, extremely attached to each other, and remained 
so through life, in spite of the fierce hostility of their respec- 
tive wives. 

The second son, George William, obtained Hanover, 
Calemberg, and Gottingen. He is the hero of the piece, and 
(eventually) the husband of Mademoiselle d’Olbreuze. He 
became Duke of Zell on the death of his elder brother. 

The third son, John Frederic, had at first a mere appa- 
nage, but he became Duke of Hanover when George William 
took the Duchy of Zell. He was a man of letters, a patron 
of Leibnitz, but he became a Catholic in 1651, to the great 
indignation of the family. He died in 1679 leaving no 
heirs. 

The fourth son, Ernest Augustus, had at first no dominions, 
but by the Treaty of Westphalia he obtained the reversion 
of the Bishopric of Osnabriick, a see which was alternately 
occupied by a Catholic bishop and a Protestant prince, a 
singular compromise that continued down to the days of 
the late Duke of York, the last of those prince bishops. 
Ernest Augustus was in some respects the most important 
of these princes to ourselves, for he married Sophia the 
daughter of the Queen of Bohemia, and became the father of 
King George I. How this came about we have to tell, but 
it may be added that he succeeded as Duke of Hanover on the 
death of his brother John Frederic, acquired the long coveted 
ninth electorate of Brunswick-Hanover in 1692, and died in 
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1698, leaving the dignity of Electress to his widow, the 
statutory heiress to the crown of England. 

These two young dukes, George William and Ernest 
Augustus, launched upon the world at an early age, were 
gay, somewhat dissolute, inconstant, pleasure-seeking gen- 
tlemen, utterly indifferent to the government of their 
dominions, in which they declined to reside, and much pre- 
ferring the amusements of foreign Courts, or above all the 
Carnival of Venice, to the dreary dignity of a North German 
duchy. Urged, however, by his subjects to marry, the 
Duke of Hanover, with his brother Ernest Augustus, appeared 
in 1656 at the Court of the Elector Palatine at Heidelberg, 
where he speedily offered his hand to Sophia the sister of 
that prince. Sophia avows that she unhesitatingly said ‘ Yes,’ 
for the marriage was the best that had been proposed to her. 
The Elector gave his consent ; and a marriage contract was 
drawn up and signed by the Elector, the Duke, and the 
affianced bride. Strict secrecy was to be observed as to the 
engagement, and the brothers continued their journey to 
Venice. We shall leave the Electress Sophia to tel! the 
sequel of the story. 

‘Meanwhile, the Duke of Hanover, plunged into the dissipations of 
Venice, ceased to think of me, nor had his subjects come to any 
conclusion as to the increase of his revenue. He began to repent his 
promise, which bound him by word and deed to me; his letters grew 
colder, and he himself failed to appear at the appointed time. The 
Elector, my brother, was very uneasy, but pride kept me up. 

‘The Duke of Hanover, meanwhile, perplexed how to find an 
honourable escape from his engagement, hit upon the expedient of 
proposing to his brother, Ernest Augustus, that he, as his other self, 
should marry me, and receive the family estates, he proposing to retain 
for himself only a liberal income sufficient for his private expenses, 
He also assured his younger brother that he would give him a paper, 
written and signed by his own hand, to the effect that he would never 
marry, but live and die a bachelor. Duke Ernest Augustus listened 
with pleasure to this proposition.’ 

There were lions in the path, and the pretensions of the 
rival brothers had to be adjusted, but these ditticulties were 
overcome, seeing that Ernest Augustus had already the re- 
version of the Bishopric of Osnabriick, that John Frederic 
was not likely to have heirs, and that the celibacy of George 
William would leave him without children. Consequently, 
Sophia would be mistress at Hanover, and her children would 
inherit all the Brunswick-Liineburg possessions—a result 
which did, in fact, long afterwards occur. As for the lady, 
she declared :— 
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‘That a good establishment was all I cared for, and that if this was 
secured to me by the younger brother, the exchange would be to me a 
matter of indifference.’ 


The deed of renunciation was drawn up in very odd 
German, and is published by the Electress. After a pre- 
amble, George William pledges himself ‘so long as the 
‘ said Princess and my brother continue in life and in the 
‘ bonds of matrimony, or after their decease shall leave heirs 
‘ male, that I neither will nor shall on any account enter, 
‘much less carry out, any marriage contract with any 
‘ person, and wish nothing else but to spend what remains 
‘to me in life “in ceelibatu,” Xe.’ 

The Duke’s promise resembles that of Benedick : ‘ When 
* I said I would die a bachelor, I did not think I should live 
‘ till I were married.’ But these were early days, before he 
had seen the irresistible Mademoiselle d’Olbreuze. Mean- 
while, the ducal pair, Ernest Augustus and Sophia, were 
united. The two brothers were still inseparable. George 
William was delighted with his sister-in-law, who did the 
honours of his palace, and told her one day that he much 
regretted having given her up to his brother—a speech she 
cut short by pretending not to hear it. But his attentions 
were marked, and Sophia was ill at ease between the brothers, 
for she had become extremely attached to her husband. 
This critical state of affairs lasted for three years, when 
Ernest Augustus succeeded to the Bishopric of Osnabriick, 
and went to reside at Iburg, near that city. 

But it is time to return to our heroine. In the winter of 
1663-4, George William ‘in ccelibatu’ met the Princess of 
Tarentum and her attending ladies at the Court of the 
Landgrave of Hesse. He at once fell in love with 
Mademoiselle d’Olbreuze. The more sedate John Frederic, 
who was likewise at Cassel, also became enamoured of 
the enchantress, for it seems to have been the fate of all 
these brothers to be rivals in love. The love letters of 
John Frederic have been preserved to us by M. de Beaucaire. 
They are not of a very passionate character: the answers 
of Eléonore still less so. She says, writing from the 
Hague :— 

‘J’attendray que Votre Altesse Sérénissime soit mariée pour la 
supplier de me mettre 4 sa Cour auprés de Madame sa femme, comme 
Elle me l’a promis. Je souhaite qu’Elle me croye fille de bien, et 
quwElle soit persuadée qu’Elle ne trouvera personne qui ait plus de 
zelé et de fidélité que moi pour son service.’ 


But after this humble and ceremonious appeal, comes an 
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expressive postscript :—‘ L’on atant icy tous les jours, 
‘ Monseigneur le duc Georges-Guillaume.’ 

Accordingly, in December 1664, Monseigneur arrived at 
the Hague, not on the wings of love, but as fast as a ducal 
coach and six could carry him through the ruts of North 
Germany. He was desperately enamoured of the beautiful 
Eléonore, who certainly was not indifferent to him. His 
passion was increased by jealousy of his brother, John 
Frederic : and inflamed by the reserved carriage of the lady, 
who had hitherto preserved a blameless reputation in spite 
of the prevailing laxity of morals in the Courts which she 
had lived in for several years. She was too humble to be 
his wife, and too proud to be his mistress, though there was 
scarcely a Court in Europe in that age which did not supply 
a precedent and an excuse.* A morganatic marriage was 
talked of, but here again George William was embarrassed 
by the solemn renunciation he had signed seven years before. 
At last the Princess of Tarentum threw her influence on 
the side of the Duke, and on the twenty-sixth birthday of 
Mademoiselle d’Olbreuze a significant party was given in 
her honour, at which she was presented with the portrait of 
George William in a locket. But these were only premonitory 
symptoms of the alliance. 

An event occurred on March 15 which interrupted 
these erotic passages. Christian Louis, the eldest brother, 
then Duke of Zell, expired. A dispute ensued in these 
kingdoms of the frogs and the mice between the surviving 
brothers. France, Sweden, and the Electors of Cologne and 
Brandenburg mediated. <A treaty of peace was signed in 
September, by which it was agreed that George William 
should take the Duchy of Zell; John Frederic, Hanover and 
Gottingen; and Ernest Augustus, the country of Diepholz, 
in addition to his bishopric. 

The Duke of Zell’s ardour was not cooled by his new 
dignity, and as the Princess of Tarentum had gone to 


* It does not appear to have occurred to the Princess Sophia, who 
denounced the mésalliances of royal personages with so much scorn and 
fury, that her cousin the Duke of York, the heir presumptive to the 
crown of England, had four years previously married ‘ Mrs. Hyde,’ 
one of the maids of honour of the Princess of Orange, who, if she had 
lived, would have ascended the throne with James II., and in fact the 
daughter of this lady did ascend the throne as Queen Anne. James 
says of his wife, in his memoirs, ‘ Her want of birth was made up by 
‘endowments; and her carriage afterwards became her acquired 
‘ dignity ’—words equally applicable to the Duchess of Zell. 
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France, leaving her ladies-in-waiting at Bois-le-Duc, it was 
agreed that Mademoiselle d’Olbreuze and her companion, 
Mademoiselle de la Mothe, should be invited to Iburg, the 
residence of the Bishop of Osnabriick and the Princess 
Sophia. That was the first meeting of the two women 
whose lives were afterwards marked by fierce rivalry and 
fatal incidents—at once closely allied and bitterly hostile. 
But Mademoiselle d’Olbreuze was at first received with kind- 
ness. Sophia wrote: ‘Je la trouvais tout autre qu’on m’en 
‘avait parlé. Elle faisait fort la sérieuse, son air était de 
* contenance, elle parla peu et fort agréablement: son visage 
‘était fort beau et sa taille haute. Je la trouvai fort 
* aimable.’ 

The Duchess probably never dreamed that her brother- 
in-law would contract a matrimonial alliance with so humble 
a person, and the Duke of Zell himself said to his brother : 
‘If she thinks I am going to marry her, she may go back to 
‘ the place she came from. I[ shall never commit such an 
‘act of folly.” But Sophia was ready enough to lend her 
sanction to a less regular arrangement. 

‘The funeral of Duke Christian-Louis took place at Zell on the 
11th of November, 1665. The whole Court of Osnabriick attended it, 
Mademoiselle d’Olbreuze travelling with the ladies-in-waiting of the 
Duchess Sophia. There George William made a last effort. He offered 
to Eléonore to execute a special instrument, which should insure a 
durable union between them, prove his affection, and relieve the 
woman whom he loved from humiliation. He promised always to live 
with Eléonore, to give her an honourable position at his Court, and a 
jointure if she survived him. His brother and his sister-in-law were 
tc sign the engagement. This instrument, by which the Bishop of 
Osnahniick and the Duchess Sophia pledged themselves to attest the 
constancy of George William, was the only assurance Eléonore 
obtained ; but on the 12th of November (the day after the funeral!) the 
Duchess wrote to her brother, the Elector Palatine, “The marriage 
“of conscience of Duke George William and the Olbreuze is public, 
“though it has been concluded without lights or witnesses.” The fact 
is, that no ceremony took place atall. Eléonore did not become the 
wife of the Duke of Zell. She received at Court the official situation 
of the sovereign’s favourite, and the title of Madame de Harbourg, 
which had been borne by members of the House of Brunswick.’ 


Mr. Kemble, who was rarely mistaken, intimates that a 
morganatic marriage, ‘ sacred in the eyes of God and man,’ 
did take place between the Duke of Zell and Mademoiselle 
d’Olbreuze ; but he was misinformed ; the only bond between 
them was this strange ante-nuptial contract, as the Electress 
Sophia is pleased to call it, which contained no promise of mar- 
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riage at all, and was supposed to dispense with it. The motives 
of Sophia in pandering to the passion of her brother-in-law 
by signing such a document were obvious. She pleased him 
and diverted his attentions from herself to another object; 
and she imagined that this connexion would render the birth 
of any legitimate offspring to dispute the inheritance of her 
own children still more improbable. She did not foresee 
that she was inflicting an incurable wound on her own pride, 
and raising the woman she hated to a throne. It is curious 
to remark that the Scottish strength and tenacity of 
character which the Duchess possessed above any other 
member of the House of Stuart, should have been opposed, 
in this remote German principality, to the arts and graces of 
a daughter of Protestant France. The conflict soon began, 
and lasted for the lifetime of both ladies. 

Mademoiselle d’Olbreuze, or as she must now be called 
Madame de Harbourg, was not dissatisfied with her lot. She 
had got her foot on the ladder. On March 14, 1666, she 
wrote to her friend, M. Genebat, from Zell :— 


‘Though it will be said that 1 have dispensed with standing in 
a church before a priest, I can feel no regret, because I am the happiest 
of women, and it is good faith alone that makes marriages. The Duke 
has plighted his troth to me before his whole family, who also signed 
the contract by which he binds himself to take no other wife but me, 


and to maintain me as a princess, with an allowance and a settlement 


in the event of his death. The Duke has done so much besides for 
me, that I am in a position to make head against my enemies were 
it necessary. I, however, think only of pleasing my Duke. You 
would like to see our home, which is the happiest in the world; your 
own is not to be compared with it.’ 


A few months later (in September 1666), Madame de 
Harbourg gave birth to Sophia Dorothea, her only child, 
whose subsequent fate cast so dark a shade over her history. 
The character of George William appeared to be entirely 
changed by the illicit union he had contracted, to the great 
satisfaction of his people. He continued to reside at Zell; 
he ceased to travel; and a very volatile prince became a 
very constant and tender husband. Year by year the 
influence of Madame de Harbourg increased, and with that 
influence the jealousy of the Dachess Sophia. The Duke 
served not without distinction and success, at the head of his 
Hanoverian army of 12,000 good troops, in the war which 
was terminated by the peace of Nimeguen. 

So ten years passed away. The principal objects of the 
Court of Zell during that period were to obtain the rank of 
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princess for the illegitimate daughter of the House, to unite 
as far as possible the several principalities of the family, 
and, eventually, to obtain the dignity of an Elector. The 
Emperor of Germany was not insensible to the military service 
of the Hanoverians. In 1674 he granted the title of Countess 
of Wilhelmsbourg to Madame de Harbourg and her children. 
The Empress sent the new Countess the very inappropriate 
order, ‘der Sklavinnen der Tugend,’ for she had not been 
a slave of virtue. Sophia Dorothea was permitted to 
assume the title and arms of the House of Brunswick if 
she married a prince. And in August 1675 a legal 
marriage was declared and celebrated between her parents, 
on the faith of the engagement given ‘par un effet de la 
‘ Providence divine,’ some ten years before, which, how- 
ever, contained no promise of marriage at all. 

The Duchess of Zell, for she had now risen to that rank, had 
never forgotten that she was a Frenchwoman. The castle of 
Zell, an old Germanic fastness, was rebuilt in the French taste 
of the time by an Italian architect, and, with its four hundred 
windows and one hundred and eighty chambers splendidly 
furnished, became a miniature Versailles. The society and 
language of the Court were almost entirely French, inso- 
much that on one occasion the Duke was told by one of his 
guests that he was the only German at table. The estate of 
Olbreuze in Poitou had devolved on the Duchess, and she 
refused to part with it. When Sophia Dorothea was six 
years old, and her position still undetermined, French letters 
of naturalisation were obtained for her from Louis XIV. 
It is evident that in the event of the death of her hus- 
band, Eléonore would have returned to France with her 
daughter. Diis aliter visum est. In the course of the 
war, the Duke of Zell had beaten the Swedes, who were the 
allies of France, and taken Stralsund from them. He had 
even crossed swords with a French marshal, carried Tréves, 
and made Créqui prisoner. But at Nimeguen George 
William saw the importance of obtaining the support of 
France if he was to retain any part of his conquests; and 
Louis XIV., faithful to his policy of establishing French in- 
fluence at the minor German Courts, authorised the negotia- 
tions which were opened between the Duchess and Marshal 
d’Estrades, the French Ambassador at the Congress. Her 
letters are published by M. de Beaucaire, and they prove 
that she played the same part that Mademoiselle de 
Kérouaille was playing in London to obtain for Louis XIV. 
the neutrality or the alliance of foreign Powers. M. de 
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Rébenac was sent as French Minister to Zell, where he was 
received with the utmost distinction and cordiality. Peace 
was signed with France, by which George William got the 
bailiwick of Tedinghausen and 300,000 crowns. Splendid 
presents were offered by Louis XIV. to the Duchess, which 
drove the rival Princess mad with jealousy. She was heard 
to say that ‘a ring worth a hundred pounds would have been 
‘quite enough for a young lady from Poitou.’ To which 
George William replied that ‘ he felt more flattered by these 
‘presents from a great king to a young lady from Poitou, 
‘than he should do from the daughter of a king in partibus’ 
—alluding of course to the late King of Bohemia. Rébenac 
wrote to his sovereign in 1679, that ‘the Duchess had more 
‘credit than ever with her husband, and that it was to her 
‘the alliance with France was due.’ For some years the in- 
fluence of France was paramount at Zell. The House of 
Brunswick had gained considerably in political importance, 
and all the leading Powers of Europe sent ministers or 
agents tothe ducal Courts. At Versailles the representative 
of the Duke claimed the rank of ambassadors. In 1682 the 
great King addressed the following letter to the ‘ young lady 
from Poitou ’ :— 
*30 Avril 1682, A Saint Clou. 

‘Ma Cousine,—J’ai receu avec plaisir les assurances que vous me 
donnez de vos bons sentiments pour tout ce qui me regarde, et vous 
ne devez point douter que je ne sois toujours trés aise de vous donner 
des marques de l’estime et de l’affection que j’ay pour vous, Priant 
Dieu qu'il vous ayt, ma cousine, en sa sainte et digne garde. 

‘ Louis. 
‘ Madame la Duchesse de Zell.’ 


When Louis wrote this letter he was aware that his 
influence in Germany was declining. The occupation of 
Strasbourg had alarmed the German princes. William of 
Orange was strengthening his German alliances. In 1683, 
Ernest Augustus, the Duke of Hanover, signed an agree- 
ment with the Emperor which was to secure the Elec- 
torate to his eldest son, whenever the States of Hanover 
and Zell were united; and the French envoy reported that 
the Duke of Zell would, probably, soon follow his brother’s 
example, and join the Imperial alliance. The revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes gave a decisive blow to the alliance of 
France with the Protestant States of Germany. M. de 
Bonceeur, a Frenchman and an ardent Protestant, was the 
agent of the Duke of Zell and his wife in Paris. He and 
his family were among the first victims of the persecution, 
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and he was even thrown into the Bastille. To the remon- 
strance of the Duke, Louis replied that an alliance with 
himself was the price he set upon M. de Boncceur’s freedom. 
We are not told by what means he eventually reached Zell 
as a refugee. But he remained in the service of the Duchess. 

This event excited the liveliest indignation at the Court 
of Zell, and especially that of the Duchess, who felt that 
her own family and their estates in France were in danger. 
French emissaries vainly endeavoured to regain the good 
will of the House of Brunswick. They could only report 
that the engagements of the Duke of Zell to the Prince of 
Orange were strengthened, and that the Duchess displayed 
the utmost zeal in the Protestant cause. The Court of Zell 
continued to be French, indeed the number of its French 
adherents was largely increased ; but it was increased by the 
arrival of multitudes of learned and pious men, who were 
driven from their native country for ever by the intolerant 
despotism of Versailles. In no part of Germany were the 
Huguenot refugees more cordially received than in the 
Hanoverian dominions. The Duchess obtained an edict 
inviting them to arrive, and securing to them churches in 
Zell and Liineburg. The ancestors of many families which 
have become celebrated in our own times even at Berlin 
formed part of the emigration—such as the Ancillons, the 
Savignys, the Lamothe-Fouque!s, the Malorties, and the 
Beaulieu-Marconnays. They brought with them the literary 
culture and the taste of France, and they have left their 
mark upon the country of their adoption. One of the con- 
sequences of the French persecution was the establishment 
of closer relations between the Hanoverian Courts and the 
Elector of Brandenburg and with the sovereigns of England 
after the accession of William and Mary. 

John Frederic, who had become reigning Duke of Han- 
over, died in 1679. The result of his demise was that the 
House of Brunswick-Liineburg was represented by two 
branches instead of four. Ernest Augustus, the husband of 
Princess Sophia, succeeded to the Duchy of Hanover; his 
elder brother remaining Duke of Zell, the former branch 
being represented by a son, that of Zell by an only daughter. 
The marriage of these cousins would bring the several 
dominions of the family under one head; would augment 
its importance, and meet the conditions which had been 
attached to the future grant of the electoral dignity. 
Sophia Dorothea was thirteen years old at the time of her 
uncle’s death ; George Louis was six years older, On the 
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other hand, if Sophia Dorothea married a prince of the 
House of Wolfenbiittel (which had at one time been con- 
templated), Zell would have been more separated from 
Hanover than ever. These circumstances gave rise to a 
series of negotiations and intrigues, which lasted for several 
years. The only point which was never considered was the 
personal inclination of the parties most concerned ; and it 
must be said that a more abominable transaction and 
bargain, from motives of family ambition, and meaner 
motives still, was never concluded. ‘The first advance came 
from Zell. 


‘“They offer Ernest Augustus 50,000 crowns a year, and 100,000 
“crowns ready money,” Duchess Sophia wrote to her brother on the 
20th of June, 1679, “ if he will consent to the marriage of my eldest son 
“with George William’s daughter. My boy is repugnant to the 
“ marriage, and so are we to the alliance with the D’Olbreuze, besides 
“that the girl has been twice legitimatised.” But this repugnance is 
not inconsistent with compromise. ‘ These considerations,” she added, 
“are well worth a higher sum; what would you say to it if they made 
“it 80,000 crowns a year?” And again Duchess Sophia wrote, on the 
9th of November, “It is a bitter pill to swallow, but if it is gilt with 
“100,000 crowns a year, we must shut our eyes and swallow it. My 
“six sons are growing up. Ernest Augustus is out of health, and 
“would be glad to see them established and the succession settled, to 
“have his mind at rest. As for me, I think the affair is very 
“ disagreeable.” ’ 

The Powers of Europe were appealed to. William of 
Orange recommended the recognition of the Duchess of Zell, 
which had been withheld. Louis XIV. favoured the mar- 
riage, because he supposed (very erroneously) that it would 
bring the French influence of Zell to bear on the Court of 
Hanover. Gourville and D’Arcy were sent to promote it, 
and M. de Beaucaire publishes their curious reports to the 
King. More than once the negotiations were on the point of 
rupture, for a Prince of the House of Orange, Prince Henri 
Casimir of Nassau, had appeared in the lists; and the Duchess 
of Zell, who seems to have been the only person who 
thought of her daughter’s happiness, and who had no desire 
to sacrifice her to the sordid schemes of her sister-in-law, 
would have preferred that connexion. She told the French 
minister that she had done, and should continue to do, 
everything that might prevent the conclusion of the Hano- 
verian marriage. But she was overruled by her husband. 
Never was a union brought about by more sinister designs, 
or more evil passions. On October 24, 1682, the conditions 
were settled by a large pecuniary payment to the needy 
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Duke of Hanover; and on December 2 these unblest nuptials 
were celebrated at Zell, without ceremony, though Leibnitz 
lent his pen to write some verses in honour of the ‘divine 
‘ beauty who had subjugated the heart of Prince George’: 





‘ The bride was sixteen; the Prince only twenty-two. But, as was 
the case with the princes of those days, he had already lived almost a 
life. At fifteen he had taken part with his father and his uncle in the 
victory of Consarbruck. Since then he had lived in camps and courts. 
His character was strange, moody, taciturn, reserved, impenetrable 
even to those who knew him best; so cold that he turned everything 
to ice; devoid of any sentiment of kindness; ever occupied with the 
notion that he might be supposed to be acting from motives not his 
own; but, on the other hand, much attached to his public duties; 
tenacious and obstinate in his likes and dislikes; insensible to all 
amusements except the chase and the pursuit of women, and that on 
condition that he could change his mistresses ;—such was the man 
who united his destiny to that of the gay, lively child, born of the 
impetuous passion of George William and Eléonore d’Olbreuze. From 
the first, nothing, it seems, could surmount the antipathy of the 
one for her husband, and the profound contempt of the other for the 
woman whom his mother, the Duchess Sophia, had always taught him 
to consider as unworthy of his hand’ (pp. 123-4). 


Such is the portrait traced by M. de Beaucaire of the Prince 
who was destined to succeed to the throne of Great Britain, 
although at the time of his marriage there was nothing to 
announce his future position; and when that event occurred 
on the death of Queen Anne, the marriage bond was virtu- 
ally broken, and the wretched Sophia Dorothea was not 
recognised as the Queen of England, but was a prisoner for 
life in the gloomy castle of Ahlden. It is not our intention 
to relate again the well-known tale of her misfortunes, and, 
perhaps, of her frailty. But it must be recorded that ten 
months after the marriage she gave birth to a son, George 
Augustus, who succeeded his father as George II., and in 
1687 to a daughter who became the wife of Frederic William 
of Prussia and the grandmother of Frederic the Great. 
Her life at the Court of Hanover was a life of misery; dis- 
liked and despised by her husband; insulted by the women, 
the Platen, the Schulemberg, and the Kielmansegge, whose 
names were in after times but too well known in England ; 
persecuted by her mother-in-law ; separated for the most 
part from her parents; scarcely allowed to see her children ; 
and bound by the iron etiquette of a German court, so rigid 
in ceremony and so lax in morality, Sophia Dorothea was a 
solitary and wretched woman. And this life lasted for 
twelve years. On July 1, 1694, Count Kénigsmarck, a 
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friend of her childhood, with whom she undoubtedly corre- 
sponded, and whom she frequently received, was murdered 
as he left the palace. The word ‘separation’ had already 
been pronounced by both parties. This catastrophe rendered 
it inevitable. A commission of inquiry was hastily appointed 
to pronounce the decree, and a species of mock trial took 
place. Separation was what Sophia Dorothea most desired, 
and she did not hesitate to assent to it; but she uniformly 
pleaded her entire innocence, and it does not appear 
that any criminal act was charged or proved against her. 
Her sentence was a foregone conclusion, and within a few 
weeks she was consigned to the castle of Ahlden, where she 
remained in almost solitary confinement for thirty-two 
years, separated alike from all she loved and all she hated. 
She never saw her husband, her children, or her father 
again.* 

The evidence (as far as it exists) of the culpability of 
Sophia Dorothea has been minutely examined by two Ger- 
man writers—Dr. Schaumann, in a work published in 1879, 
and Dr. Kécher, in the ‘Historische Zeitschrift’ for 1882. 
These writers differ in their judgement : the former holds 
Sophia Dorothea to be entirely guiltless of an intrigue with 
Konigsmarck; the latter, that her conduct is open to grave 
suspicion. It must be observed, however, that the act of 
separation was not based on a charge of infidelity, but simply 
on the fact that the Princess wished to leave Hanover, 
which was called ‘ desertion.’ But they agree in the con- 
clusion that the root of the whole matter lay in the invin- 
cible hatred and contempt of the Electress Sophia for her 
daughter-in-law, and its consequences. Thus they say :— 

‘The position of the Princess Sophia Dorothea in Hanover was 
rendered impossible and untenable by the inexhaustible hatred and 
scorn cast upon her by her mother-in-law, the Electress Sophia. But 
this sentiment originated in the misconduct of her father, Duke George 
William, who had jilted the duchess, when affianced to him, made her 
over to his brother, and in spite of the renunciation of marriage, to 


* The proceedings taken against this unhappy princess were con- 
cealed in the deepest secrecy, and all the original papers relating to it 
were destroyed; but it deserves to be noted that by the care of 
the late Duke of Cambridge, when he administered the affairs of the 
Kingdom of Hanover for his brothers, copies of these papers were 
discovered in the possession of the family of Herr von Tries, the 
advocate of Sophia Dorothea before the Commission. From these 
papers the fuller account of the transactions published by Professor 
Sybel in his ‘ Historical Review’ for 1882 was taken, 
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which he had solemnly sworn, had given not only his heart and his 
hand, but his rank and position, to a woman of inferior rank, and that 
a marriage had been brought about for purely political motives between 
the daughter of this parvenue and the son of the haughty Electress 
herself. So that it may be said that the Princess Sophia Dorothea 
expiated the misconduct of her father, and that the hostility it had 
kindled between the mothers empoisoned the union of their children.’ 


It is probable that the whole conspiracy to which Sophia 
Dorothea fell a victim may be traced to this source more 
than to any fault of her own.* 

But throughout these melancholy transactions there runs 
a vein of comedy and romance, and one of the most singular 
circumstances is that Duke Antony Ulrich, of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel, who was a sort of poet, thought proper to 
introduce the story and the misfortunes of his neighbours 
and kinsmen, as an episode in his romance, ‘The Roman 
‘ Octavia,’ which was published by him at Nuremberg, 
in successive parts, between the years 1695 and 1707. 
The names are changed. They are very significant. 
The nomenclature reminds us of Mademoiselle de Scudéri. 
King Polemon, of Cappadocia, marries the Iberian Dynamis 
(Mademoiselle d’Olbreuze) to the great disgust of Mithri- 
dates, King of Pontus, in spite of a renunciation of mar- 
riage, which was to secure the succession of Cappadocia to 
that monarch. The Princess Solane was the daughter of 
this unhallowed marriage, and she weds her cousin in 
spite of the efforts of her mother Dynamis, and the oppo- 
sition of ‘Adonacris’ (the Electress). Some years later 
Koénigsmarck appears on the scene under the name of 
* Aquilius ;’ but while the leading historical occurrences are 





* The story is related by Horace Walpole in the second chapter of 
the ‘ Reminiscences’ he wrote for the amusement of the Miss Berrys, 
but with some inaccuracy, although it was told by Queen Caroline to 
Sir Robert Walpole, as she had it from the King. It is not true that 
‘the body of Kiénigsmarck was discovered in 1727 under the floor of 
‘the Electoral Princess’s dressing-room,’ and Walpole confounds the 
Kénigsmarck of Hanover with his elder brother, who caused the 
assassination of Mr. Thynne. But he adds that ‘the second George 
‘loved his mother as much as he hated his father, and purposed, as was 
‘said, had the former survived, to have brought her over and declared 
‘her Queen Dowager. Sophia Dorothea died seven months before 
her husband; had she survived him the daughter of Madame 
d'Olbreuze might have been recognised as the Dowager Queen of 
England, for Queen of England she undoubtedly was during the reign 
of George I., there having been no divorce to deprive her of her rank 
and title. 
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retained, they are embellished by numerous romantic in- 
cidents, which were the invention of Duke Antony Ulrich’s 
brain. This novel, which was popular in its day, was the 
source of numerous publications in the last century, pro- 
fessing to relate the story of the Princess of Ahlden. It 
became in fact mythological; and no small portion of it was 
due to the imagination of the author of ‘ The Roman Octavia,’ 
who took this peculiar mode of venting his spite and 
jealousy on his relations. The object of Duke Antony 
Ulrich had been to accomplish a union between Zell and 
Wolfenbiittel, instead of that between Zell and Hanover, 
and but for the premature death of his son, that would 
have been accomplished. 

The blow which had struck Sophia Dorothea to the earth 
recoiled upon her mother. As years rolled on, the influence 
which Eléonore, Duchess of Zell, had so long possessed over 
her husband was superseded by that of his brother Ernest 
Augustus and the Electress Sophia, as we must now call her, 
for in 1692 the Emperor had conferred the Electorate on 
the male heirs of the House of Brunswick, in exchange for 
his alliance. 

M. de Beaucaire suggests that the Duchess had some 
hand in inducing William IIL. to reeommend the settlement 
of the crown of England on the Electress Sophia and her 
descendants. William visited Zell in 1688 as an old friend, 
und the Duchess seems to have pleaded for the House of 
Hanover, if not for her daughter. Leibnitz wrote to her in 
January 1689 :— 

‘Si les ouvertures que V. A. S. a faites en disposant le roy de 
la Grande Bretagne 4 se déclarer aussi favorablement qu'il a fait a 
Zell sont suivies, on aura moins sujet icy de porter envie au Prince 
Electoral de Baviére, déciaré, 4 ce qu’on dit, successeur au Roy 
d’Espagne. Car l'un ou l’autre des petits enfants de V. A. S. et de 
Msr. le Due devront porter la couronne d’Angleterre.’ 


This was, probably, the last political negotiation in which 
the Duchess took part. She led a more retired life at Zell, 
and her chief anxiety was to visit her daughter, which no 
one else was allowed to do. They corresponded regularly, 
and books were sent for the amusement of the Princess, but 
all traces of their correspondence have disappeared. Every 
attempt to obtain her release from captivity failed, though 
the Prince of Wales and the Queen of Prussia joined their 
efforts to her own. George I. was implacable to the end. 

In 1703, George William, the Duke of Zell, completed his 
eightieth year, and in 1705 he died. Measures had been 
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taken to secure a residence for his widow in Liineburg, but 
she had always considered that her position in Hanover 
would be precarious if she survived her husband. Louis XIV. 
was asked whether she might return to France. The King 
replied, ‘If the Duchess of Zell, and the Duchess of Hanover 
‘her daughter, resolved to pass into my kingdom after the 
‘death of the Duke of Zell, and to profess the Catholic 
‘religion, I shall with pleasure grant them my protection.’ 
But Eléonore had no intention of changing her religion: on 
the contrary, she became more and more attached to it: 
and the precaution was unnecessary, for she was treated 
with respect in her widowhood, and eventually returned to 
live at Zell in 1717; and in that palace which had been for 
forty years the scene of her greatness and her glory, she 
expired on February 5, 1722, surrounded by a small band 
of faithful attendants, but without a child or kinswoman to 
close her eyes. Whatever may have been the faults of her 
early life, there was a dignity and decorum about her Court 
and about her later years which earned for her the respect 
even of her enemies. The Duchess of Orleans, who hated 
her all her life, wrote, ‘ La Duchesse de Zell a eu une belle 
‘mort. Dieu m’accorde que la mienne y ressemble! Elle 
‘ peut avoir eu bien des qualités.’ But in another letter she 
said, ‘What a pity she did not die fifty years ago! That 
‘ would have avoided many misfortunes.’ 

‘In spite of the inequality of her marriage, which is so 
‘unpardonable in Germany,’ says Saint-Simon, ‘her virtue 
‘and her conduct caused her to be loved and respected by 
‘the whole House of Brunswick, and by the King of 
‘England, her son-in-law, and highly regarded throughout 
‘Germany.’ In these our days the stern etiquette which 
was held to environ royal marriages has been broken through. 
Even in the last century, more than one English prince 
contracted a marriage of affection with a lady of subordinate 
rank; and we venture to say, that in the long line of the 
ancestry of the House of Brunswick, there are not many 
names more distinguished for beauty, talent, and desert, 
than that of Eléonore, Duchess of Zell, 
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Art. X.—The Order Book of the House of Commons in recent 
Sessions. 


[= most important novelty in modern parliamentary 

procedure (if indeed it can still be called a novelty) is 
the practice of putting questions to ministers at the begin- 
ning of the sitting. No part of the day’s business excites a 
wider interest. The House is always thronged at question 
time. This system has shot up to the present portentous 
proportions in the last forty years. In the wild luxuriance 
of its sudden developement it has rather resembled a tropical 
creeper than our sober native ivy; it has not only overspread 
the base of the trunk, but threatens to overshadow the 
branches. By some it is still regarded with misgiving as a 
dangerous parasite in much need of clipping, if the solid 
fruits of legislation are to be garnered in their old abundance. 
By others it is hailed with satisfaction as a thriving sucker, 
destined to rival the parent stem in strength and power, 
and to supersede it in those functions wherein it is touched 
with decay. 

Sir Erskine May, in his ‘ Parliamentary Practice,’ men- 
tions that the earliest recorded instance of a question 
to a minister occurred on February 9, 1721. It is 
worth quoting both as a curiosity and as an illustration 
of practice. Lord Cowper, in the House of Lords, took 
notice of a report that Mr. Knight, a witness material to 
the inquiry into the affairs of the South Sea Company, 
had been taken into custody, which, being a matter in which 
the public was highly concerned, he desired those in the 
administration to acquaint the House whether there was 
any ground for that report. The Earl of Sunderland replied 
by informing the House in what manner Mr. Knight had 
been secured. But the fact that no earlier case has been 
discovered is evidence of the imperfection of the record, not 
of the non-existence of the practice. Questions to ministers 
have never been entered on the minutes. The earliest 
journal that has been preserved is for the session of 1547, 
and is comprised in three folio pages. It is from non- 
official sources that any information can be gathered of the 
incidental proceedings of parliament. 

It is obvious, however, that the necessity for information, 
which could only be obtained on authority from ministers 
of the Crown, must have existed from the very beginning of 
parliaments. The spontaneous communications of the great 
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officers of the State are not likely to have been always so 
complete as never to have called for elucidation, and many 
inquiries as to matters of public interest and as to procedure 
must have been asked and answered so naturally, and so 
much as a matter of course, that it would have been 
nobody’s special duty to record them. On the other hand, 
experience early taught the House that, until a distinct 
proposition had been formulated, it was impossible for the 
Speaker to confine the debate toa definite issue, or for the 
House to come to a practical decision on the matter before 
it. Thus it became a fundamental principle of parliament- 
ary procedure that, whenever debateable matter was entered 
upon, a motion must be made, and a question thereon 
proposed from the Chair. Sometimes the Speaker would 
assist the House by inferring from the debate the most 
convenient form of stating the question, and he would 
propose the question on his own initiative, without waiting 
for a formal motion to be made by any party to the con- 
troversy. When however there was no matter in dispute 
the Speaker did not immediately insist on a question being 
proposed. The recognised occasions for such indulgence 
came to be practically limited to questions and personal 
explanations. A change of government was naturally the 
time at which both questions and explanations became more 
than usually important, and on these occasions they have 
often been rescued from oblivion by the historian. 

It may be worth while to cite a case which occurred in 
1812 to show how strictly the rule referred to was observed 
at the beginning of the present century. After the murder 
of Mr. Perceval the negotiations for the re-constructing 
of the ministry were unusually prolonged. Mr. Stuart 
Wortley and Mr. Martin asked questions, with the view of 
ascertaining whether it would be their duty to persevere 
with either of the motions of which they had given notice 
for an address to the Prince Regent praying for the 
appointment of an efficient administration without delay. 
The questions of fact were allowed to be put, but on 
debateable matter being included in the statement intro- 
ducing the question, objection was taken to the irregularity 
of the proceeding, unless some question was proposed from 
the chair for debate. Then, as now, questions might be asked 
of ministers relating to matters of public interest, but of 
non-official members relating only to any bill or motion 
standing in theirname. Many questions arose spontaneously, 
others were put by arrangement. If information was desired, 
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which was not immediately available, the minister announced 
that he would give his answer on a future day. But the 
use of questions remained occasional until the printing and 
circulation of the notice paper, and the extension of the 
parliamentary franchise gradually brought about a change 
so vast, that could it have been foreseen by our fathers, they 
would have been justified for once in spelling evolution with 
a capital R. 

The daily issue of the orders of the day in something like 
the present form was inaugurated in 1841. As the House 
gradually became habituated to the convenience of a printed 
programme of business, the facility of giving notice of a 
question as well as of a motion commended itself to members, 
and questions began to increase in number; but they still 
took their old place among the notices of motion in the 
order approximately that they had been handed in at the 
table, and were naturally put down chiefly for Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, the days on which notices of motion then had 
precedence over orders of the day. They were simply notices 
on which the Speaker would not insist on a question being 
immediately proposed for debate, inasmuch as they did not 
include any debateable matter. They were of course liable 
to all the restrictions imposed on motions as well as to the 
limitations peculiar to questions. If debateable matter 
unexpectedly arose, it was the duty of the Speaker to inter- 
pose and prevent the subject being pursued unless a motion 
were made. Such motion could be made immediately by 
general consent ; but if objection were pressed on the ground 
of want of notice, the debate had to be deferred. Little 
difficulty was made in yielding to such an objection, so long 
as it was easy to find time for the consideration of any sub- 
ject in which any section of the House felt a keen interest. 
Besides the two notice days, there was a third opportunity 
every week, viz. on Friday, upon the motion ‘That this 
‘ House at its rising do adjourn till Monday next,’ on which 
conversations involving matter of debate could take place 
with perfect regularity. Indeed, so late as August 24, 1860, 
it was proposed to reserve the debate on this motion ex- 
clusively for matters of urgency. 

There was indeed one motion that could be moved at any 
time without notice, and which from its nature could not 
be adjourned, viz. the motion for the adjournment of the 
House, and it was possible to have recourse to it in order to 
get over the objection of want of notice. But it was plainly 
an abuse of the spirit of the rules, not only because it 
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evaded notice, but because it raised an issue which had no 
relation to, or was at variance with, the purport of the debate. 
And the abuse of the motion, though not formally out of 
order, was always viewed with disfavour by the House, and 
discouraged by the Chair. Members then not only professed, 
but felt, a genuine deference for the House. Their loyalty 
was not distracted by any consciousness that their influence 
among their constituents might be raised merely by placing 
themselves in collision with, and exasperating, the House. 
This statement has a disagreeable ring, and may be doubted, 
but it is based on experience, and warranted by recent facts. 
Those members who have systematically courted the censure 
of the House, not by obstruction in debate, but by gross 
misconduct, and have more than once achieved the public 
condemnation of the House expressed by a vote of suspen- 
sion, have incurred no open mark of the disapprobation of 
their constituents. On the contrary, they have been elected 
to high office, not in disaffected Ireland alone, but in law- 
abiding London. 

Many measures, indeed, have been hotly contested and de- 
liberately delayed in the hope that the country might rally 
to the opponents, if only time were given for public opinion 
to ripen. Take, for example, the tenacious opposition of 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lygon (now Earl Beauchamp) to the 
Divorce Bill of 1857, which kept the House sitting well into 
September, because they hoped to arouse the feeling of the 
country in favour of the purity of family life, and the 
sanctity of the marriage vow, which appeared to them to be 
imperilled by that measure. 

Like other great invextions, indiscriminate obstruction was 
discovered by degrees, and developed by successive stages, 
and was not systematically applied to every form of parlia- 
mentary industry until the year 1876. In the early period 
of which we have been treating, members did not care to 
put themselves in opposition to the general feeling of the 
House, and run the risk of alienating support from their 
cause, unless special circumstances of urgency seemed to 
justify an impatience which would otherwise be injudicious, 
as well as unseemly. 

When questions began to multiply, the inconvenience was 
keenly felt both by members and ministers of hanging about 
half an evening in their places to be ready, at the uncertain 
moment of the conclusion of a previous debate, to put and 
answer a question which was disposed of in half a minute. 
It was asked why questions might not be disposed of like 
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other unopposed business, such as returns and other formal 
matters, before the public business of the day was entered 
upon. An understanding was soon arrived at, to which 
effect was given by the authority of the. Speaker without 
any specific direction from the House by way of resolution. 
On February 22, 1849, questions were placed for the first 
time at the beginning of the paper, and it is worth while 
recording that the limits imposed on questions (thence- 
forward doubly important) were not intended to be relaxed, 
for the first question on the paper was ruled out of order 
by the Speaker under one of the long recognised rules. 

The statement of a few facts will best indicate the progress 
of the change brought about by the new plan. In 1846, after 
the notice paper had been printed and circulated six years, 
the number of questions asked with notice during the whole 
session had only crept up to 69. In 1847 the number was 
89. But in 1849, the year in which they were placed first 
on the paper, they more than doubled, and were about 200, 
Between 1850 and 1860 they increased steadily, and in the 
latter year some 600 were printed. By 1870 they exceeded 
1,000, and in 1888 were about 5,000. But the mere numerical 
increase gives a very inadequate idea of their enormous 
developement, because in 1849 the questions were for the 
most part simple inquiries expressed in one or two paragraphs 
of three or four lines each. Now many questions comprise 
elaborate statements of detail, and include even a dozen 
queries, and cover any number of lines up to a full folio 
page. Nor is this all: these printed questions are followed 
up by a demand for explanatory statements, and further 
questions are improvised ‘on the same subject,’ and answers 
insisted on with great pertinacity, although the connexion 
of the offspring with the parent is hardly vouched for by 
any recognisable family likeness. Then, when printed 
questions are at last concluded, follow questions of which 
private notice has been given, either by a note sent to the 
office, or thrust into the hand of the minister just as he entered 
the House. Last of all come questions without any notice 
whatever, and inquiries as to the proposed course of business. 
On March 21, 1889, there were 85 printed questions, 
or about as many as in the whole session of 1847. But 
these included 232 separate interrogatories, which were 
supplemented by 95 others, making a total of 327 in a single 
evening before the House could proceed to legislative 
business. Nor is this by any means an isolated instance. 
It is only a fair specimen of what is known familiarly as a 
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‘glut of questions,’ and such gluts occur many times a 
session. There is no reason to assume that questions have 
attained their extreme limit. Besides, we have not yet 
fathomed the extent of the danger to the progress of less 
ephemeral business. Questions were only allowed precedence 
as unopposed business. So long as they were placed low 
down on the paper, a motion for the adjournment of the 
House, when a member was dissatisfied with his answer, 
was rarely resorted to, and if resorted to, caused compara- 
tively little inconvenience. The debate rarely detained the 
House long, and could not interfere with the principal 
business, because that had already been disposed of. Now, 
however, when a considerable section of the House may gain 
instead of lose popularity among their constituents by 
vexatious opposition, many hundred topics teeming with 
controversy are brought forward by way of question, offering 
so many separate temptations to a motion of adjournment, 
and such a debate once started deranges business, and has 
occasionally been kept up all night. The abuse became so 
intolerable during the tyranny of organised indiscriminate 
obstruction, that the first rule of urgency laid on the table 
by the Speaker on February 4, 1881, peremptorily forbade 
the practice. How gross the abuse had become may be shown 
by recalling a single incident. One day in the middle of 
the questions, a member wishing to make a counter-state- 
ment to the reply of a minister put himself in order by 
informing the Speaker that he intended ‘ to conclude with a 
‘ motion,’ and proceeded to speak for forty minutes. When 
he sat down he could not find a seconder, even among his 
own friends, so the question could not be proposed, and the 
Government was cut off from making any rejoinder to his 
lengthened diatribe. 

When in the autumn of 1882 the New Rules recommended 
by Mr. Gladstone were under consideration, he proposed 
that motions for adjournment, before public business was 
entered upon, should only be permitted with the consent of 
the majority, but that forty members might claim a division 
as a protest against the refusal of the House to allow the 
matter to be immediately discussed which appeared to them 
to be of paramount importance. But this proposition was 
hotly opposed, and the House at last decided to adhere to 
the old practice, and to reserve to a minority the right of 
bringing forward a definite matter of urgent public import- 
ance, but attempted to curb the wanton abuse of the motion, 
by insisting that at least forty members should be in favour 
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of the immediate consideration of such matter. The new 
rule was false in principle, like many another hasty com- 
promise accepted under pressure. It gave sanction by a 
standing order to a proceeding time out of mind discouraged 
by the Chair as an abuse, and endowed a bare quorum of the 
House with an absolute right, any day and every day, to 
suspend important standing orders in their own interest, to 
dispense with fair notice, to upset the business of the even- 
ing, and to defy the wishes of the majority. Still, in the 
heat of a prolonged controversy, it was accepted by the 
House as an amelioration of existing conditions. It at least 
required the concerted action of forty to do what had 
hitherto been done by the wayward impulse of one. But 
the inevitable institution of log-rolling, which is sure to 
flourish when the temperature rises in a democratic 
assembly, renders such a condition an inadequate safe- 
guard against abuse. 

The new standing order lays down that to be entitled to 
claim this precedence the subject must be definite and 
urgent, as well as of public importance. But it left each 
combination of forty to decide in its own case what was 
definite, what was urgent, and what was of public import- 
ance. It would be absurd to expect from the extremes of 
ain opposition a very conscientious compliance with the spirit 
of such a standing order. You cannot, therefore, trust the 
minority, and, by the hypothesis, this is one of the cases in 
which the majority ought not to be absolute. The only 
remaining authority is the Chair. Now the House has 
wisely shown the utmost reluctance to throw any responsi- 
bility on the Speaker which would tend to entangle him in 
party polities, or impair the confidence in his impartiahty 
which is the foundation of his useful ascendency. But 
authority must be vested somewhere, if decorum and orderly 
deliberation are to be maintained. 'To ask the Speaker to 
decide whether a matter is, or is not, of public importance 
would be to appoint him an impossible task. Definition is 
hopeless in what must always remain a mere matter of opinion. 
But is it equally difficult to determine what constitutes 
definiteness and urgency? With regard to the first, three 
times last session the Speaker felt bound to intervene when 
members offered to include two distinct subjects in the 
grounds of their request for leave to move the adjournment. 
Might he not exercise similar authority with regard to 
urgency ? Would it be imposing too delicate a duty on the 
Speaker to instruct him, whenever the matter assumed to 
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be urgent lacked colourable ground for urgency, to declare 
the matter outside the terms of the standing order, and on 
that score to decline to inquire whether forty members 
were in favour of its being immediately discussed ? In many 
eases of complaint the Government have no power to 
interfere, and the House itself can only intervene by legis- 
lation which cannot be passed on the spur of the moment 
without due deliberation and care. If the matter be not 
entitled for any practical purpose to instant consideration, 
why upset the regular order of business at the dictation of a 
few? The possibility of prompt remedy is clearly one con- 
dition of urgency; experience would no doubt bring out 
others, and a consistent practice would soon become esta- 
blished, which would be recognised as impartial, and as such 
be accepted by the House. An amendment in the stand- 
ing order in this sense, if the terms do not indeed imply 
that such jurisdiction is already conferred on the Speaker, 
would (it is believed) control the worst forms of that extreme 
abuse with which the House was once so painfully familiar, 
and which would be sure, if there were any recrudescence of 
the ruder and less subtle forms of obstruction, at once to re- 
assume dangerous proportions. Moreover, might not such 
motions be confined to Tuesdays and Fridays, when, for the 
greater portion of the session, they would not interfere with 
government business? It would be reasonable also to limit 
the length of debate upon them to, say, two hours, at the 
expiration of which the Speaker might be directed to call 
on the minister to reply, and at the conclusion of his speech 
to put the question without further debate. 

To regulate questions themselves is a more difficult task. 
They are a popular institution. They are certain to come 
on. Fair questions are very useful, and it is an unwise 
policy to screw down the safety-valve. A satisfactory answer 
has often saved a debate, and the desire to facilitate business 
has induced successive Speakers to be as indulgent as 
possible in enforcing the established restrictions. If the 
fiery energy with which questions are sometimes pressed has 
compelled the Chair in recent years to a careful and exact 
exercise of its authority, and members occasionally thereby 
suffer disappointment, they should recollect that, were the rules 
relaxed, chaos would come again, and the confusion which 
would ensue, breaking out at the beginning of the sitting, 
would leave the House in such a feverish temper that it 
would never settle down to permanent work. 

For, from an easy mode of gaining information or drawing 
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attention to a grievance, questions have become transmuted 
into the handiest weapons of party warfare. The battle of 
the day opens with a hot skirmish of questions fired off 
singly or in volleys. There are regular manufactories in 
which the newest arms are rapidly turned out. Ammunition 
is stored up and hurried to the front. The paper is loaded 
with imputations of misconduct, which, when shown to be 
founded on false information, amount to little less than 
calumnies. Were these only aimed against parliamentary 
politicians, present to defend themselves, though the mode 
of warfare would not be chivalrous, it would be at least open 
and equal; but they are often hurled recklessly as well 
against those entitled to well-earned respect as against the 
humblest and hitherto unknown public servant, who at the 
moment has become obnoxious to the quid nunc of the local 
‘aucus or the unscrupulous agent of the secret and lawless 
league. High or humble, each is entitled to fair play. 

There is no remedy for a wrong done in Parliament, 
because privilege is a bar to an action of slander even where 
the humble circumstances of the victim do not insure im- 
munity. If character alone, apart from official misconduct 
and incompetency, were assailed, the Speaker would intervene 
and exclude the question altogether from the paper. When, 
therefore, the imputation of official misconduct in a mere 
question amounts to a grave reflection on character, the 
House might at least grant this degree of satisfaction alike 
to the distinguished and the obscure servant of the Crown; 
that the official defence of his behaviour should be put on 
record side by side with the imputation. At present the 
charge enjoys the publicity of the notice paper, is circu- 
lated by the press, and is bound up and preserved in the 
library, whilst no record whatever is kept of the contra- 
diction. 

Very considerable time is taken up by very trumpery 
complaints, which would be less recklessly made if the 
refutation were to be published side by side with the 
accusation. Questions of this character ought to be rele- 
gated to a separate list, to be answered only in writing, so 
that the answer might be printed immediately after the 
question to which it purports to be a reply. In the same 
category ought to be included all those questions which 
involve very detailed answers, and therefore take up appreci- 
able time. Besides, such answers are often imperfectly 
understood, or not accepted, and give excuse to demands for 
further explanations. These again often lead up to a cor- 
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versation, very like a wrangle, which is sustained until the 
Speaker is compelled to interfere. In this category should 
also be included those questions known as ‘longer cate- 
‘ chisms,’ comprising a dozen questions, extending perhaps 
over a page of the votes, which generally relate to matters of 
some local importance, but not of a character to arouse a very 
lively interest in the House or the country at large. Indeed 
it is doubtful whether such questions are properly ‘ matters 
‘of public concern,’ and within the scope of authorised 
practice. But there is great difficulty in drawing a line. 
Again there are some questions which the member aski ng 
would prefer to have answered in writing. These might be 
included in the proposed list, and along with them might 
be placed all those questions which the minister responsible 
for the reply should declare at the table could only be 
answered in considerable detail, and ought therefore to be 
answered in writing. All such questions should be printed 
apart in their old position at the end of the paper of the day, 
and the answers attached to them in due course. This plan 
would lighten the question paper at the beginning of busi- 
ness, give a member, disappointed with his answer, a little 
time for reflection before he took further action, and relieve 
the House from the scandal of sheltering unscrupulous 
malevolence under its privileges. The experiment at all 
events would do no harm. The constituents would still see 
their member's name in the paper, but the sitting would 
not be taken up in satisfying them of his activity. Foolish 
questions heedlessly put down without inquiry on the 
unconfirmed testimony of a telegram from a supporter or 
& mere newspaper paragraph would be discouraged, and 
reckless charges would be discountenanced by the refutation 
being put on record. 

It is not supposed that the rising flood of questions would 
be stemmed by diverting a certain portion of the overflow 
into a safe and useful “channel, nor would the suggested 
change put a check upon those questions which, not on 
personal, but on public grounds, are likely to be hurtful to 
the public interest. Questions calculated to prejudice a 
pending trial in a court ef law, not only trench on matters 
of controversy, but tend to grave public scandal, and ought 
to be absolute ly forbidden. They have not passed without 
serious remonstrance from the Chair, and the greater number 
are withdrawn in deference to the confidential advice of the 
Speaker without being published. Still, so unwilling have 
successive Speakers been to forbid the expression of any- 
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thing felt by any member to be an urgent grievance, that 
questions of this character have received some recognition 
in practice. But the more the self-control of individual 
members fails, the greater the necessity for formal restraints, 
and the balance of advantage seems strongly in favour of 
declaring such questions to be altogether out of order. 
Again, at critical periods of negotiations with foreign 
Powers, and in time of war, indiscreet questions may be 
fraught with deadly mischief; and their effect is equally 
disastrous whatever the motive of the inquirer may be. He 
may be actuated by mere idle curiosity, by a perfervid 
pursuit of popularity, by an improvident zeal for peace, or 
simply by the natural anxiety to embarrass the Government. 
But, whatever be the actuating impulse, the danger to the 
interests of the nation is the same. Whilst other Govern- 
ments carefully hold up their hands, ours is compelled to 
play the game with the cards faced on the table. The 
attention of our ministers is distracted by feverish com- 
ments. By one he is entreated to play his trumps at once. 
By another he is indignantly reproached because he did not 
reserve his ace till the last moment. His freedom is 
hampered by foolish efforts to extort absurd pledges, such as 
that he will never go to war under any circumstances. His 
self-possession is assailed by threats, and his authority 
impaired by misrepresentation. Whatever he says, or 
declines to say, unfair inferences are drawn. If he still 
tries to set himself right with his ruthless questioners, the 
opportunity is taken for a further attempt to extract some 
admission from him that may be useful to the adversary of 
his country. If there be the slightest ambiguity in the 
answer, or if it be framed with a design to throw the 
questioner off the scent, he is presently denounced as a 
deceiver in the party press and from electioneering plat- 
forms. Sometimes ashorter noun is used by the professional 
politician who prides himself on not being mealy-mouthed. 
Such ill-timed insistence has been denounced by one of the 
oldest members of the House as savouring less of puerile folly 
than of senile imbecility. Again, in time of war, or when 
war is imminent, questions are asked as to the exact strength 
and distribution of our for ces, the special character of their 
armament, whether offensive or defensive. The very move- 
ments of our troops and ships in the face of the enemy are 
as freely inquired into as if the House of Commons were a 
secret council of war, and there was no such thing as an 
electric telegraph. It seems foolish to allow the lives of our 
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never too numerous soldiers and the great issues of peace 
and war to be played with in this way. Nor is it fair that 
the Secretary of State, the agent of the nation, and the 
representative of the Queen, should be placed in so humiliating 
adilemma. A straightforward answer may mean death to 
our troops, or the betrayal of confidential negotiations, 
which it is dishonour, as well as loss of influence, prematurely 
to divulge, whilst ari evasive answer lays him open to a 
charge of bad faith. The only resource of the minister has 
been to decline to answer in the interest of the public 
service; but this refuge, like an obsolete fortification, is no 
defence at all; but a mere trap for the garrison. Because 
the question is sometimes so cunningly drawn that the 
simple refusal to answer amounts to a disclosure, and silence 
becomes far more eloquent than words. Surely this state of 
facts foreshadows a real danger, and some remedy should be 
devised against it in comparatively quiet times. It is a 
fact patent to all, and the House has recognised it by setting 
up a summary procedure against offenders, that the moral 
ascendency of the House over recalcitrant members has 
declined. In an assembly so numerous, and elected under 
so wide a suffrage, the presence must be expected of a few 
unruly and irresponsible members. It is the pet paradox 
of a certain school of democrats that, while no confidence is 
to be placed in persons holding positions of the highest 
responsibility, the blindest trust is to be placed in people, 
and often very foolish people indeed, who incur no respon- 
sibility at all. If reference be made to the order book, it 
will be seen that, whenever our relations with a foreigu 
Power are so strained as to make some naval or military 
precautions necessary, questions are put down asking for 
official information on just those points on which an enemy 
would most desire to have full explanation. What form of 
safeguard, then, would best meet the danger without incon- 
veniently fettering the freedom of the House? The matter 
seems to be pre-eminently one of discretion, not of a hard- 
and-fast rule. No definition by standing order could satis- 
factorily discriminate between a patriotic and an unpatriotic 
question. The whole jurisdiction over questions now rests, 
and has always rested, with the Speaker. It is only because 
questions ought to contain nothing controversial that they 
have been allowed to come on before all other business. It 
would therefore be perfectly consistent with long-established 
practice, as well as the only practicable way of dealing with 
the difticulty, to invite the Speaker to exercise supervision 
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over questions relating to pending negotiations, and the 
action of her Majesty’s forces in the presence of the enemy, 
in order that those which in his judgement might be hurtful 
to the public interest should be either modified or altogether 
forbidden. If the expediency of permitting any particular 
question were a matter of doubt, he could privately confer 
with the member or the minister, and reasons for refusing 
to answer could be confided to the Speaker in private which 
it would be highly injurious to the public service to publish 
to the world. At present appeals are sometimes made to 
the Speaker in the inverse sense, to put pressure on the 
minister who is unwilling to give an answer, and of course 
the only reply is that, though the rules of the House permit 
almost any question to be asked, there is no power to compel 
a minister to give an answer contrary to his sense of duty. 
If this supervision were undertaken by the Speaker, informa- 
tion could be as freely sought and given as heretofore. There 
would be no interference except by an impartial authority, 
when imperatively demanded in the public interest. The 
House would be spared the humiliation of having to look on 
helplessly whilst (in spite of the strong disapproval of the 
vast majority) a statesman is badgered and worried out of 
his wits to the mere detriment of the State—an exhibition 
which, if not always extremely dangerous, is always highly 
discreditable. 

The House has since 1881 largely extended the powers 
of the Speaker with the happiest results, and he remains as 
impartial as ever. The old bugbear of a partisan Speaker 
has been held up so often, and over-painted in such ex- 
travagant colours, that it has lost its terrors. Business is 
transacted with greater facility, scandals have diminished in 
number and gravity, the hours of labour have been shortened, 
and the output sensibly increased by aid of the Standing 
Committees both in quantity and quality. It did seem 
strange to see a great assembly of Englishmen hesitating to 
grapple with present and acknowledged evils out of a vague 
fear of remote consequences; as if the power that made a 
rule could not modify it, if it failed to accomplish its 
purpose. The best way to safeguard the future is to deal 
firmly with the problems of to-day. From 1876 to 1880 
members went whimpering about the country, lamenting 
over the misdeeds of just nine naughty Irishmen. Their 
number has largely increased, and instead of receiving an 
uncertain measure of underhand help and connivance, they 
rejoice in the open recognition and alliance of a great poli- 
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tical party. But obstruction has been faced, and though it 
lurks in ambush under every cover, it is reluctant to take 
the field. Members used to profess to tremble at the slightest 
hint of change. Just as in an earlier generation they used to 
declaim that, if Leeds and Manchester were to return mem- 
bers to Parliament instead of some trumpery boroughs in 
Cornwall, the balance of the constitution would be destroyed, 
so, but the other day, they declared that, if the most 
moderate degree of authority were entrusted to the Speaker 
to deal with flagrant acts of disorder, he would be straight- 
way transformed into a tyrant and a partisan. Only once 
in the present century has a Speaker put forward by one 
party, when in power, not been proposed again by the 
rival party when it has come into office in a new parlia- 
ment, and that solitary instance occurred just because the 
Speaker was judged not to have kept himself entirely aloof 
from party influences. The only sound bases of all govern- 
ment are justice and force. The Speaker can lay deep the 
foundation of justice, but for force he is dependent on the 
House. Of course a Speaker is but human and may err, but 
all fears of conscious partiality are idle in days when there 
is not a nook nor a corner into which the force of public 
opinion does not penetrate. So long as justice and fair play 
are dear to Englishmen, all is safe, and if the evil day should 
ever come when honest dealing is not to be had from the 
freely elected occupant of so high an office, it would not be 
the chariness of the House in adapting its rules to current 
needs forty years before which would delay the inevitable 
catastrophe fora day. There are political passions before 
which the strength of the standing orders would be as tow, 
but if ever they should take firm hold on the House parlia- 
mentary government would be doomed. We should have to 
look out for a new Cromwell. 
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Art. XI.—1. L’ Egypte et VOccupation Anglaise. Par M. 
KpMonp Phaucnur. Paris: 1889. 

2. Copy of « Despatch from Sir H. Baring enclosing a Report 
ow the Condition of the Agricultural Population in Egypt. 
Keypt: No. 6, 1888, 

3. Further Correspondence respecting the Finances and Con- 
dition of Egypt. Kgypt: No. 4, 1889. 


ype series of articles by M. Edmond Plauchut on Egypt 

and the British occupation which appeared in the 
* Revue des Deux Mondes’ and have since been collected 
in this volume have not, probably, attracted much attention 
in England. Nor, indeed, is their intrinsic value such as to 
deserve any very serious consideration. M. Plauchut is, 
like almost every Frenchman who writes on the subject of 
Egypt, an Anglophobe. At the moment of disembarking 
at Alexandria he receives a painful shock at the sight of the 
red coat of the British soldier, and further investigations fail 
to remove his first unfavourable impression. He quotes with 
approbation the saying of those who call the English the 
eighth plague of Egypt. So great a plague does he 
cousider them, that we are almost surprised that he should 
tacitly admit the seven plagues of Moses as worthy to be 
classed in the same category. His statements as to the 
aims and objects of the British Government in their 
Egyptian policy do more credit to his imagination than to 
his veracity. He repeats the old fable that we encouraged 
the insurrection of Arabi in order to have a pretext to in- 
tervene in the affairs of Egypt. Our subsequent policy has 
been to complete the ruin of the country in order to drive 
away those who are established there and so to remain its 
sole masters. From the description which he gives of the 
existing condition of affairs in Egypt it would appear that 
this Macchiavellian scheme must be near its completion. The 
picture he draws of the result of seven years of what he 
calls English rule is, in truth, pitiable. On one occasion, how- 
ever, M. Plauchut-makes an admission which appears some- 
what at variance with the opinions he elsewhere expresses. 
He argues that, inasmuch as administrative independence 
has been obtained and anarchy no longer exists, the occupa- 
tion of Egypt by a single Power should come to an end. The 
dilemma in which he thus places himself is one that is 
familiar to those who have paid attention to French criti- 
cism on this subject. On the one hand, it is said that we 
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have failed disgracefully to perform our task in Egypt, and 
on the other, that, inasmuch as our task has been performed, 
we are bound by our pledges to evacuate the country. It 
might have been supposed that the Egyptians, thus op- 
pressed and misgoverned by England, would have turned to 
France for protection, seeing that the latter has been a 
most consistent opponent of our Egyptian policy. Such, 
however, even by M. Plauchut’s showing, has not been the 
case. He admits that French influence has steadily 
diminished of late years, and that both his country and his 
countrymen are disliked by the Khedive, Nubar Pasha, Riaz 
Pasha, and many other prominent men. He contents him- 
self with deploring this fact ; he does not profess to explain 
it. We ourselves are also unable to do so, except on the 
hypothesis that the English have not done quite so much 
harm in Egypt as M. Plauchut imagines. 

It is, however, unnecessary to say more on this subject. 
It would be a wearisome and unprofitable task to attempt to 
enumerate all the points in which M. Plauchut is incorrect, 
or where his reasoning is at fault. In themselves his 
criticisms would hardly deserve attention were it not for 
the fact that they indicate the spirit in which our work in 
Egypt is viewed by a considerable portion of the French 
nation, a spirit which is to a great extent formed and 
nourished by writings such as those to which we have 
alluded. 

Knglishmen, on the other hand, are provided with much 
better information on Egyptian affairs than their neighbours 
on the opposite side of the Channel. Voluminous and trust- 
worthy reports on every conceivable subject of interest 
connected with our occupation of Egypt have been presented 
to Parliament during the last few years. '‘I'wo compara- 
tively recent blue-books, to which we have drawn attention 
ut the head of this article, deal directly with the matter in 
hand, viz. the material progress in the condition of the 
country since 1882. Mr. Clarke’s two reports contain an 
array of facts that should convince the most sceptical of the 
many benefits which the fellaheen have derived from our 
occupation. Sir Evelyn Baring’s despatch and the report 
on the financial position of Egypt show the enormous im- 
provement which has taken place in this direction in 
the course of a very few years. Much valuable information 
of this kind, hidden away inside the somewhat uninviting 
exterior of ponderous blue-books, is published every year 
for the instruction of the British public. It does not, how- 
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ever, attract the consideration it deserves. The food is 
good, but the manner in which it is served is uninviting. 
The result is that the majority of Englishmen are ignorant 
of much of the good work which has been done in their 
name on the banks of the Nile, and in which they might 
well feel no little pride. In the present article it is 
our intention to give a short account of the results of 
the seven years that have elapsed since the British Govern- 
ment took a more prominent part in the affairs of Egypt. 
We propose to draw attention to those points in the case 
of which reforms are still necessary, as well as to those in 
which British influence has achieved its chief successes. An 
impartial review of what has been done in Egypt during 
these years could not fail to remove many misconceptions 
that at present exist in the minds of a considerable number 
of otherwise well-informed people, and would not be open 
to the suspicion of having been composed in the spirit 
of timid optimism which is supposed to animate official 
reports. 

The present moment marks the close of a period in 
Egyptian history. Sir Edgar Vincent’s resignation of his 
post as financial adviser to the Khedive and his departure 
from Egypt are the outward and visible signs of the com- 
pletion of the first stage in the task which England has 
undertaken. The long and arduous struggle to rescue 
Egypt from the condition, dangerously near to bankruptey, in 
which that country was foundin 1882 is over. Egyptian finance 
may now be said to stand in a position of acknowledged 
security. A few moments breathing-time is afforded to look 
back upon what has been done in the past, and to consider 
what yet remains to be done in the future. 

It is not easy to give, within the limits of an article, a 
true picture of the state of Egypt and its population at the 
time of the British occupation. The condition of affairs was 
such as would appear almost incredible to those who have 
had no experience of the capacity of an Oriental adminis- 
tration for misgovernment. The evils from which the people 
suffered were of two kinds—first, quasi-social evils, i.e. evils 
deeply rooted in Egyptian society; and, secondly, evils 
of recent growth due to the Arabi movement and other 
special causes. 

The former were the fruit of long years of misgovernment 
and oppression under a system combining all the vices of 
an Oriental with the worst features of a bad European 
administration. The three capital abuses which demoralised 
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the governing classes and pressed grievously upon the 
people were the employment of the courbash, the corvée, 
and the corruption that existed amongst the official classes. 
The courbash and other forms of torture, reinforced by the 
power of arbitrary imprisonment, were the only instruments 
by which the agents of the Government attempted to exercise 
their authority. The two main objects for which the 
courbash was employed were the collection of taxes and the 
extortion of evidence. The result of sucha system was what 
might have been expected. By long and painful experience 
the fellah had learnt the futility of paying his taxes until he 
had received a sufficient number of blows from the courbash 
to convince the authorities that there was nothing more left 
to extract. Nor did he care to risk his skin by giving evi- 
dence displeasing to those in power. It is unnecessary to give 
instances in support of these assertions. The earlier blue- 
books and accounts of Egypt of a few years back are full of 
examples of the cruelty practised on the fellaheen. From 
the village sheikh downwards there must have been few of 
the agricultural population who could not have borne witness 
to the truth of these facts from personal experience. 

The system of forced labour, known by the name of 
corvée, though not altogether indefensible in theory, also 
pressed very hardly upon the people in practice. From time 
immemorial it had been the custom to perform the annual 
works in connexion with the rise of the Nile, upon which 
the prosperity of the whole country depended, by forced 
labour. The chief of these works consisted in clearing the 
sanals of the mud deposited during high Nile, and repairing 
the dykes and embankments by which the flood was con- 
trolled. The task was for the benefit of all, and all were, 
therefore, supposed to take a part in its execution. As a 
matter of fact, the burden fell almost entirely upon the 
poor; the benefits were reaped almost entirely by the rich. 
All who could afford to do so purchased their exemption by 
bribing the officials entrusted with the selection of the 
corvée. The unfortunate individuals who were too poor to 
give the accustomed gratification were dragged away, and 
compelled, under the harsh rule of the courbash, to work for 
months, unpaid and unfed, often at a considerable distance 
from their homes. They had not even the consolation of 
feeling that they were labouring for the common good. The 
work was usually apportioned with a view to the interests 
of the wealthy proprietor. The peasant, when, the corvée 
over, he returned to his village, found but too often that 
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his own small plot of land was perhaps the only one in the 
district that had not been irrigated. 

Great as was the distress caused by the courbash and the 
corvée, it was, perhaps, in the long run equalled by that due 
to the universal corruption that existed in every branch of 
the administration. From the Minister of the Khedive at 
Cairo down to the humblest employé in the provinces the 
system of receiving bribesruled supreme. Lach grade in the 
public service gave ‘ backsheesh’ to the one above, and re- 
couped itself with interest from the one below. The miserable 
cultivator, being at the bottom of the scale, had, therefore, in 
the end to bear the whole burden. The landed proprietor 
bribed the irrigation officer in order to obtain an undue 
share of the water that should have been for the benefit of 
all alike ; the rich man bribed the tax-collector in order to 
shirk the payment of his taxes; the criminal bribed the 
police officer, and the suitor the judge. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment was itself in no small degree to blame for this state of 
things. The salaries of those in responsible positions were 
frequently miserably inadequate, and payment of them still 
more frequently irregular and intermittent. It was hardly 
to be expected that they would not exact from their subor- 
dinates the arrears due to them from the Government. 

There were, besides the above, certain other evils, which 
had so long been prevalent in the country that the question 
of eradicating them presented very great difficulty. In spite 
of the Convention of 1877 the slave-trade was by no means 
suppressed. Slaves were more or less openly sold in Cairo, 
and it is stated that in 1882 thirty-two slave-dealers were 
known to exist in that town alone. The trade was also 
extensively carried on from the ports on the Egyptian side 
of the Red Sea. The efforts made by the Egyptian authori- 
ties to carry into effect a convention, that was disliked by 
orthodox Mahommedans, and opposed to the interests of 
the wealthy classes, were but half-hearted. In any case, so 
long as slavery continued to be a legal institution, it was 
vain to expect that the supply of slaves would not be kept 
up. The evil was not, of course, one that interfered with 
the prosperity of the country. The slaves, with the 
exception of a certain number of female Circassians, were 
imported entirely from Abyssinia and the interior of Africa. 
But an institution, repugnant to the first principles of 
humanity, and condemned by all civilised nations, could 
not be allowed to continue under the protection of a Euro- 
pean Power. 
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Another evil of an economic character which greatly hin- 
dered the developement of the country was the accumu- 
lation of landed property in the hands of the State. The 
vast territories known as the Daira Sanieh and Domains 
lands, which were acquired in various ways by the ex- 
Khedive, Ismail Pasha, and other members of his family, 
amounted to nearly a million feddans *—a fifth of the 
whole cultivated area of Egypt. These estates had been 
ceded to the Government prior to the British occupa- 
tion, and were each of them administered by a commission 
consisting of an Egyptian, an Englishman, and a French- 
man. Apart from the distress caused to the fellaheen by 
their expropriation from so large a portion of the soil, it 
is evident that the attempt to administer this territory 
from Cairo could not be otherwise than a failure. In 
Egypt, more, perhaps, than in any other part of the world, 
the social and economical conditions of the case were hostile 
to the success of such an experiment. Egypt is essentially a 
country for ‘la petite culture.’ In a report compiled at Lord 
Dufferin’s request by M. Suarés, head of the Crédit Foncier 
in Egypt, it is estimated that in the case of large properties 
the average net return from the land amounted to 9} per 
cent. ; whereas in the case of small properties, owned by the 
fellah himself, it amounted to 123 per cent. This calcula- 
tion, moreover, leaves out of account the cost of a highly 
paid central administration such as existed—and still exists 

under the system in question. A third evil under which 
the agricultural population had for some time been suffering 
severely was caused by the sudden application of the credit 
system to an ignorant and thriftless people. In former 
times, under Mahommedan law, which, as is generally the 
ease in half-civilised communities, viewed with disfavour 
the operations of the money-lender, the creditor found con- 
siderable difficulty in recovering his debts. It is stated that 
he did not possess the power of foreclosing and expropriating 
the debtor from his holding. It was consequently only pos- 
sible to borrow on conditions which were quite beyond the 
reach of the mass of the population. The institution of the 
Mixed Tribunals in 1876 changed this. The fellah dis- 
covered that his land had become a legal security. The 
exactions of the last few years of Ismail’s reign, followed by 
the fall in the price of agricultural produce which began in 
the year 1880, pressed heavily upon him, and drove him into 





* A feddan is nearly equivalent to an English acre, 
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the hands of the money-lender. On the other hand, the 
mortgagee was invested with far too immediate and extensive 
powers of selling up the defaulting owner. By a forced sale 
he was frequently able to obtain possession of the land at 
a price considerably below its value. Cases even occurred 
in which the fellah, after being expropriated from his 
holding, was dismayed to find that he still owed the 
greater portion of his debt, the land having been bought 
in by the creditor at a nominal price. The amount 
of the indebtedness of the fellaheen at the time of the 
British occupation is somewhat difficult to estimate. Lord 
Dufferin, in his report, considers that the mortgage debt 
of the fellaheen amounted to between four and five mil- 
lions sterling, and that a further sum of from three to four 
millions was owed to the village usurers. Of course the 
greater part of this enormous sum had never reached the 
fellal’s hands, but represented the accumulation of interest, 
the usual rate of which was from 3 to 5 per cent. per month. 
The burden was too great for the land to support. Expro- 
priations were frequent. The soil began to pass out of the 
hands of the cultivator into those of the foreign usurer. Up 
to the end of 1882 the amount realised by judicial sales of 
land under the orders of the Mixed Tribunals was about 
240,000/.* In the following year the tendency to foreclose 
continued, and there was a large increase in the number of 
forced sales. The discontent among the native population 
at this state of things was very great, and was, perhaps, the 
chief cause of their hatred of the European and the institu- 
tions which he had introduced. One further hardship, which 
contributed in no small degree to the miserable condition of 
the people, may be mentioned—namely, the system of military 
conscription. The men required for the army were obtained 
through the agency of the moudirs and village sheikhs. A 
large field was open for corruption and favouritism, and the 
local authorities were not slow to avail themselves of the 
opportunity. The nominal rate for exemption from military 
service was fixed at 80/., but the security that such a privi- 
lege would be respected was slight. No account was taken 
of age, marriage, or family circumstances. ‘There was no 
limit assigned to the length of service; and in case of de- 
sertion the relatives, or, failing these, the village, of the 
deserter were held responsible. 

* This and most of the figures which follow are given in Kgyptian 
pounds, which are worth a trifle more than pounds sterling. 
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Knough has been said to show that the state of the country 
during the last few years preceding the British occupation, 
though probably an improvement on what it had been, was 
still, to say the best of it, extremely unsatisfactory. It says 
much for the natural fertility of the soil and the patient in- 
dustry of its cultivators that the latter were able to support 
life under such unfavourable conditions. Indeed, in Upper 
Egypt, where, as a general rule, but one crop was drawn 
annually from the land, the greater part of the people lived 
habitually at starvation point, and any abnormal circum- 
stance, such as a low Nile, resulted in numbers perishing of 
famine. 

The state of affairs which we have just described was 
further aggravated by a variety of complications which were 
partly the natural fruit of a long period of misgovernment, 
and partly occasioned by the events which were the imme- 
diate cause of the British occupation. In the first place, 
the occurrences of the last two or three years had greatly 
diminished the prestige of the Khedive. The establishment 
of the Dual Control followed by the deposition of Ismail 
Pasha, at the instigation of the Powers of Europe, tended to 
dispel those feelings of reverence and fear on the part of the 
people towards their sovereign which, under the Oriental 
system of government, are a necessity. The insurrection 
of Arabi and the spectacle of the Khedive as practically a 
prisoner in the hands of those who were in rebellion against 
his Government, and obliged to comply with their behests, 
increased this tendency. The fact that he was replaced in 
authority by the help of a foreign and a Christian army could 
not fail to impress the minds of a fanatical population. Again, 
the insurrection of Arabi had thrown the whole machinery 
of administration out of gear. The utmost confusion reigned 
throughout all the departments of the Executive. The 
army and police were totally disorganised. The instruments 
by which, however inefficiently, a semblance of law and order 
had hitherto been preserved existed no longer. At the same 
time there was a recrudescence of fanaticism ignited for their 
own purposes by the leaders of the rebellion, and fanned 
into a flame by the massacres of Christians which had taken 
place at Alexandria, Tantah, and other places. It would be 
an error, however, to suppose that the very strong fecling 
against Christians, which undoubtedly existed in 1882, was 
entirely due to religious fanaticism. The great, and in 
Lower Egypt predominating, cause was the fact that the 
majority of the village usurers were Christians. The hatred 
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of the fellaheen against those whom they looked upon as 
their worst enemies was at that time the most powerful 
motive by which they were animated. Indeed it was not 
until Arabi had issued a manifesto promising that, if he was 
successful, the debts of the fellaheen should be wiped out and 
the usurers banished for ever, that his power became 
formidable. 

A further difficulty with which the English Government 
was confronted at the outset, and which has up to the pre- 
sent time been a thorn in the side of Egypt, was the Soudan 
rebellion. We do not propose to discuss the causes of that 
outbreak, or the wisdom of the steps by which the Egyptian 
Government attempted to withstand it. The real explana- 
tion seems to be that the scheme of the ex-Khedive to extend 
his rule into the heart of Africa was one the accomplish- 
ment of which was quite beyond the power of the country. 
However that may be, and leaving on one side the question 
of whether, by a different policy, the Egyptian Government 
could have continued to exercise authority over those distant 
provinces, there can be no doubt that with the destruction 
of Hicks Pasha and his army the Soudan was lost. Then 
for the first time the British Government intervened, and 
insisted upon the Egyptian authorities abandoning a task 
which they were utterly powerless to accomplish. Under 
the circumstances no other decision was possible. It came 
too late, however, to save the country from the consequences 
of the feeble and ineffective measures by which the Egyptian 
Government had been attempting to reassert its authority. 
The Dervish movement had acquired increased vigour from 
the fuint-hearted opposition with which it had been met. 
The finances were imperilled by the extraordinary expendi- 
ture in connexion with the evacuation of the Soudan. An 
army had hurriedly to be improvised out of most un- 
promising materials to defend the country from the attacks 
of a courageous and fanatical foe. 

Another problem of great delicacy which met us upon our 
arrival in Egypt was the question of the indemnities to be 
paid in connexion with the burning of Alexandria. That 
event had inflicted a severe loss upon the commercial com- 
inunity of Egypt. It was of the first importance to revive 
at once the feeling of confidence which is absolutely neces- 
sary to commercial prosperity, and upon which credit entirely 
depends. One further difficulty remains to be mentioned. 
In accordance with the old adage that it never rains but it 
pours, the embarrassments of the situation were increased 
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by the severe outbreak of cholera which occurred in 1883. 
The epidemic. began in June at Port Said, and gradually 
made its way as far as Assouan, where it appeared about the 
middle of November. No precise information exists as to 
the number of people who fell victims to the disease in the 
whole of Egypt, but in Cairo alone there were nearly 7,000 
deaths from cholera within the space of forty days. ‘The 
outbreak was the most severe that had occurred since the 
great epidemic of 1831. 

The various departments of Government were, as we have 
said, in a state of general dislocation by the end of the in- 
surrection of 1882. For some years previously the financial 
administration had been considerably in advance of the 
other services. It had, more than any other, been subjected 
to European influences. Important reforms had been effected 
by the Controllers from the time of the establishment of the 
Dual Control in 1876 up to the insurrection. The control 
has been much misunderstood in England, and the value of 
the measures the Controllers carried out not sufficiently 
appreciated. They fully recognised the solidarity of interest 
which existed between the bondholders and the Egyptian 
people. On the recommendation of the Commission of 
Inquiry, appointed by Ismail Pasha in 1878, a large number 
of small taxes of a vexatious character were swept away. 
Reforms were introduced into the assessment and collection 
of the land-tax, with a view to its pressing less hardly on 
the cultivator. The greater part, however, of the good 
effected under the inspiration of the Dual Control was sub- 
verted by the insurrection of 1882. The financial situation 
of the country at the commencement of 1884 was an ex- 
tremely embarrassing one. In the course of the two 
preceding years a floating debt of nearly two million pounds 
had been contracted. The Alexandria indemnities, amount- 
ing to more than four millions, had to be paid. The Budget 
showed a considerable deficit, though no provision was made 
either for the evacuation of the Soudan or the defence of the 
frontier. Many old claims of the ex-Khedive remained un- 
settled, and a new dewand had just been put forward on his 
behalf. One of the principal causes of the increase in 
expenditure was the very large number of unnecessary 
employés who had been appointed to the Civil Service. No 
less than 700 fresh nominations were made in each of the 
years 1880 and 1881], and over 600 in 1882. This figure was 
reduced in the following year to 368, and it has undergone 
a steady diminution ever since. The Budget was further 
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weighted by an enormous pension charge, which, owing to 
the absurdly lavish provisions of the pension laws, continued 
to increase with alarming rapidity. The annual charge of 
200,0007. in 1880 rose steadily to 525,000/. in 1886. At the 
same time the deficits of the Domains and Daira administra- 
tions, which had to be made good out of ordinary revenue, 
erew from 100,000/. in 1880 to 450,000/. in 1886. The 
difficulties of the situation were greatly increased by the fall 
of prices which began in 1880. It has been estimated that 
the resulting depreciation of Egyptian products was equiva- 
lent to an increase of 50 per cent. on the public debt, which 
was already almost more than the country could bear. 
Owing to causes to which we shall presently allude, 
smuggling was very prevalent, and the receipts realised by 
the Customs were thereby very materially affected. Without 
going further into details, it may be said without exaggera- 
tion that during the first two years of our occupation Egypt 
was hovering on the verge of bankruptcy. The credit of the 
country had sunk so low that it was impossible to contract 
further loans except at rates at which no prudent govern- 
ment would borrow. The currency was in a state of hopeless 
disorder. The country was flooded with almost every species 
of foreign silver money, and at every turn the peasant fell a 
victim to the inordinate profits of the money-changer. 

To turn to public works, which in Egypt are of vital im- 
portance to the well-being of the country. The irrigation, 
upon which the agricultural population are absolutely de- 
pendent for their means of subsistence, was extremely defec- 
tive. In spite of the large number of men called out annually 
for the corvée, many of the canals were not properly cleared 
of the mud deposited during high Nile. The dykes in many 
places had been allowed to fall into disrepair. In some parts 
lands were rendered useless for cultivation by want of water ; 
in others they were being turned into swamps from too great 
a supply. The systems used for clearing the canals and for 
raising water were antiquated and uneconomical. Further, 
great abuses prevailed in the distribution of water. The 
wealthy proprietors generally managed to get the lion’s 
share, and new canals were usually designed with a view to 
the improvement of the estate of some important local per- 
sonage. On many large properties where a steam-pump was 
in operation the water frequently never got any farther, and 
the land beyond was left dry most of the summer. 

Again, as regards communications, the country was in a 
deplorable situation. Outside the towns there were abso- 
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lutely no roads. The Nile and the extensive network of 
eanals connected with it were well adapted for navigation ; 
but the latter were in many cases rendered useless for such 
a purpose by the clumsy bridges that had been erected over 
them ; while navigation on the Nile itself was burdened with 
such heavy taxes as greatly to impair its usefulness. It is 
somewhat characteristic of Oriental administration that the 
bridge tolls are paid, not by those passing over the bridges, 
for whose benefit they are made, but by the boats passing 
under them, the navigation of which they impede. 

The railways—so necessary for the commercial prosperity 

of the country, and, in view of the difficulties in the way of 
water carriage, so vital to the distribution of the produce of 
the interior—had been allowed to fall out of repair. Since 
1878, under the pressure of the Government, the Railway 
3oard had spent nothing beyond what was actually neces- 
sary to keep the lines at work. Every farthing that could 
be squeezed out of the receipts was used to pay the coupon. 
As the locomotives wore out, they were not replaced. The 
condition of the rolling stock grew worse and worse. The 
permanent way steadily deteriorated. The moment was not 
very far distant when, if the same policy were continued, it 
would no longer be possible to work the railways at all. 

Nowhere, perhaps, was reform more urgent than in certain 
branches of the Ministry of the Interior. The police force 
was composed of different categories, each working separately, 
without unity of action or purpose. The gendarmerie— 
officered in part by Europeans—--was absolutely prohibited, 
owing to the jealousy of the civil authorities, from taking any 
initiative action in police duties. The governors and moudirs 
kept the administration of order and the prevention of crime 
entirely in their own hands, and persons were not even 
allowed to report crimes to the constabulary, but had to 
await the arrival of the moudir’s own officers from head- 
quarters. The prisons were in a frightful condition, both 
from a sanitary and an administrative point of view, and 
barbarous cruelty was sometimes practised on the prisoners. 
Persons accused of crime were kept for months, and even 
for years, without being brought to trial, in places the dirt 
and squalor and overcrowding of which defy description. 
Between the state of the prisons and that of the hospitals 
and lunatic asylums there was but little to choose. The sani- 
tation was not less defective, the condition of the occupants 
not less miserable, in the latter than in the former. 

Public instruction, on which any hopes of improvement in 
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the next generation depended, was in a very backward 
state. There existed, indeed, an elaborate educational 
scheme, which seemed on paper rather beyond than in- 
sufficient for the needs of the population. Besides the 
schools established by foreign missions, there were over 
5,000 primary schools in the towns and villages throughout 
Egypt, in which the pupils were taught to read and learn 
the Koran by heart. A certain number of upper primary 
schools existed, where the instruction was supposed to be 
somewhat more advanced, and there was in Cairo a high 
school containing about three hundred pupils. The tech- 
nical and professional schools, twelve in number, were sup- 
plied almost entirely from the latter. Finally there was the 
University of El-Azhar, in which the instruction was 
practically limited to subjects connected with Mahommedan 
religion and theology. The system of education that pre- 
vailed in these establishments was very defective. Attention 
was paid almost exclusively to the cultivation of the memory. 
The reasoning faculties were neglected. In order to fill the 
higher schools pupils were drafted from those below before 
they were sufficiently advanced to profit by the change. 
The teachers were frequently indolent and incompetent, and 
the text-books in use in the technical and professional 
schools out of date. 

The administration of justice was carried on under a 
system to which, we imagine, no parallel could be found in 
any other country in the world. No less than four indepen- 
dent jurisdictions existed concurrently. In the first place, 
there were the Mixed Tribunals, having jurisdiction in all 
civil cases where Europeans were concerned. In the second 
place, there were sixteen Consular Courts, each with different 
laws and procedure, to which foreigners accused of crime 
were amenable. Thirdly, all cases in which the parties were 
Ottoman subjects were, with certain exceptions, tried by the 
native courts. There were Courts of First Instance in each 
Moudirieh, three Courts of Appeal, and a Supreme Court at 
Cairo. The justice given by these tribunals was, however, 
quite unworthy of the name. None of the judges had had 
any legal training, and the majority of them were servile and 
corrupt. There were, moreover, no real laws in existence 
upon which to base their decisions, which were generally in 
favour of the richer and more influential of the parties 
before them. The attention of the Egyptian Government 
had already been directed, since the year 1880, to reforming 
this state of things, and the establishment of new courts 
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with suitable codes of law and procedure had been for some 
time under the consideration of a commission, when their 
labours were interrupted by the insurrection of Arabi. 
Lastly, questions relating to marriage, the descent of pro- 
perty, the guardianship of minors, &c.—all matters, in a 
word, which would in England be considered to come within 
the province of the Court of Chancery and the Court of 
Probate and Divorce—were, in the case of natives, under 
the jurisdiction of the Cadi’s Court. This functionary, who 
was of a semi-religious character, gave judgement according 
to his own lights, reinforced by a few texts from the Koran. 
It hardly requires to be said that, in nine cases out of ten, 
his decisions were entirely dictated by the consideration of 
which party had given the largest bribe. In the tenth case 
he was probably acting as the servile agent of the Govern- 
ment of the day. 

Such, then, was the state of things in Egypt in 1882. The 
task of reforming these abuses, many of which were of 
ancient date, was already sufficiently formidable. But the 
work was further hampered by various circumstances due to 
the peculiar position in which Egypt had been placed by the 
course of events. The first of these—and by far the most 
difficult to deal with—was what must be termed, for want of a 
better word, internationalism. Deriving its origin from the 
Capitulations, it had steadily grown in extent until, at the 
time of the occupation, almost every branch of the administra- 
tion was in some form or other affected by international pre- 
tensions and rivalries. There was hardly a domestic question 
of any importance in which the representative of some foreign 
Power did not consider himself interested. The Government 
was fortunate if he did not insist upon the summary adoption 
of his views. The Consuls-General had almost as much to say 
in the administration of the country as the Ministers of the 
Khedive. Whichever way we turned, whatever reform we 
proposed, we were confronted by some international obliga- 
tion or some international interest. The evilsresulting from 
so abnormal a state of things were such as to throw the 
greatest difficulties in the way of reforming and purifying 
the administration. In the first place, there was no supreme 
legislature. It was impossible to make enactments binding 
on all the inhabitants of the country without the consent of 
all the Powers. It was not merely that there was one law 
for the Egyptian and another for the European. Every 
European was under the separate laws of his own country, 
at least as far as crime was concerned. In civil matters a 
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partial remedy had already been introduced by the establish- 
ment of the Mixed Tribunals, and the drawing up of a Code 
applicable to all cases in which Europeans, or Kuropeans and 
natives, were concerned. Even here, however, no suitable pro- 
vision had been made for amending or making additions to the 
Code. Any material alteration was supposed to require the 
consent of each individual Power. It was in general hardly 
worth while to make the attempt. Not only was the process 
long and tedious in itself, but an opportunity was afforded 
to any Power that considered it had a grievance against the 
Egyptian Government of manifesting its displeasure by refus- 
ing to assent to the proposed reform. One of the worst effects 
of the system was to check domestic legislation. The 
Government was naturally unwilling to make fresh laws for 
its own subjects which were not binding upon the foreigners 
who resided among them. 

In all cases in which a European or a foreign protected 
subject was accused of crime, he was, as we have already 
said, only amenable to the jurisdiction of his own Consular 
Court. This state of things still continues to exist in spite of 
the guarantees for good government and the proper adminis- 
tration of justice afforded by our presence in Egypt. The 
accused is still tried by his own countrymen, and by his own 
laws, and there can be no doubt that he frequently escapes 
in the face of strong evidence against him. If condemned, 
the sentence is often quite inadequate to the offence. In 
many cases an appeal lies toa distant court, where it is diffi- 
cult and costly to follow up the case, and where, even if the 
conviction is upheld, the deterrent effects of the punishment 
upon the population are lost. It would not be altogether 
just to blame the Consuls for so unsatisfactory a state of 
things. Their position is extremely difficult, and it is mani- 
festly unfair to entrust the same man with the functions of 
defending the interests of his countrymen, and at the same 
time of punishing them for their offences. The Greek colony 
is the most numerous of all the foreign colonies in Egypt, 
and also the most difficult to deal with in this respect. The 
majority of Greeks in Egypt are drawn from the lowest 
stratum of the people of their own country. The village 
usurers are in great part Greeks, and also the scum of the 
population in the large towns. Their Consuls, dependent upon 
a democratic Government at home, and obliged to court 
popularity in order to maintain their position, are too weak 
to preserve order and punish crime among their subjects. 
When cases are brought before the Consular Court in which 
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Greeks and other nationalities are concerned, the former ex- 
pect that judgement will be given in their favour as a matter 
of course, and, if disappointed, are apt to manifest their dis- 
pleasure in a manner that is exceedingly unpleasant for their 
representative. The Egyptian authorities complain, with 
reason, that, so long as this state of things continues, it is 
impossible for them to preserve law and order within their 
country. 

A third privilege conferred upon Europeans by the Capitu- 
lations is their exemption from taxation, without the consent 
of their respective Governments. The number of taxes 
from which foreigners resident in Egypt were exempted 
was considerably reduced, in the time of the Dual Control, 
by the abolition of taxes, amounting in the aggregate toa 
sum of 377,000/. a year, to which Egyptians alone had 
hitherto contributed. At the time of the occupation, an annual 
sum of about 435,000/. was derived from sources to which 
Europeans did not contribute ; the principal items being the 
professional tax, the stamp tax, and the house tax. In order 
that a tax may be binding upon foreigners resident in Egypt, it 
must have received the assent of no less than sixteen different 
Powers. As in the case of legislation, a serious obstacle is 
thrown in the way of fiscal reform. No new tax can be 
made to affect Europeans without difficult and lengthy nego- 
tiations. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the inconvenience 
and loss resulting from such a privilege. As an example, it 
may be mentioned that, after all the Powers had agreed in 
principle to the imposition of the house tax upon Europeans, 
it took no less than two years and a half to obtain their 
formal adhesion. 

The history of the difficulties experienced by the Egyptian 
Government in their attempt to make and enforce efficient 
Custom-house regulations will give some sort of idea of the 
obstacles to sound administration presented by the Capitula- 
tions. The Custom-house officials were prohibited from 
boarding, or searching, or keeping watch on board vessels not 
under the Ottoman flag. Revenue cutters were not able to 
board suspicious vessels lying-to or beating about the offing. 
Difficulties lay in the way of insisting upon the production 
of manifests of cargo and declarations of importer and 
exporter. Even when fraud was discovered, the culprit could 
only be brought before his Consul, who was frequently unable 
or unwilling to punish him. Mr. Caillard, the Director- 


General of Customs, says, in a Memorandum drawn up 
in 1886 ;— 
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‘The claims for indemnity after the rebellion in 1882, when 
supported by the books of the claimants, revealed the astonishing fact 
that scarcely one in a hundred importers had paid the full duty on 
the goods proved to have been imported, and one individual, whose 
claim was a large one, his trade being very considerable, intimated 
very plainly to the Commissioners that he considered as legitimate 
profit the amount he “ saved” out of the customs duty.’ 


Tn 1884 a Convention was concluded with Greece, adopting 
a more stringent code of Custom-house regulations, which 
has since received the adhesion of Great Britain and a few 
other Powers. The regulations cannot, however, be enforced 
against the subjects of those Powers who have not accepted 
the provisions of the Convention. 

In addition to the opportunities for international inter- 
ference in the affairs of Egypt afforded by the Capitulations, 
there exist in that country certain institutions which are 
more or less under European control. Of these, the chief 
is the ‘Caisse de la Dette Publique.’ The Caisse was esta- 
blished by a Khedivial decree in 1876. It was originally 
presided over by three commissioners-—an Austrian, a French- 
man, and an Italian—but an English commissioner was 
shortly afterwards added. At the Conference held in London 
in 1884 it was agreed that Germany and Russia should also 
be represented. It would be outside the limit of the 
present article to attempt to trace the manner in which 
the Caisse gradually acquired an important control over the 
finances of the country; and by using as a lever the 
financial powers with which it is entrusted, the Caisse is 
indirectly enabled to exert a considerable influence over the 
whole administration. Nor has it been chary of making 
use of its power. Its interference has on several occasions 
foiled attempts to ameliorate the general financial condition 
of the country, and to redistribute the burdens which were 
shared unequally by the Egyptian taxpayers. It has been 
the wise policy of the British Government and its repre- 
sentatives to oppose this tendency, which has seemed to 
them contrary to the true interests of Egypt, and which 
would end by substituting a Multiple for a Dual Control. 
It would be unfair, however, not to mention that of late years 
a considerable improvement has taken place in the relations 
of the Caisse and the Egyptian Government, for which the 
former should receive their due share of credit. The adminis- 
trations of the railways, the Domains, and the Daira Sanieh 
are each managed by three commissioners—an Egyptian, an 
Englishman, and a Frenchman. A single capable head, 
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whether an Englishman or a Frenchman, would be able to 
administer them far more efficiently and economically, and 
with far less friction than at present is the case. 

Apart from their cost, which is quite out of proportion to 
their utility, the great objection to these international bodies 
is the disposition they manifest to decide matters not so 
much on their merits as with reference to political sympathies 
and antipathies. It would, perhaps, be strange if this were 
not the case. The institutions in question are an inherit- 
ance from the days of Ismail Pasha. The late Khedive was 
the Louis XIV. of Egypt. An absolute ruler, jealous of all 
interference on the part of his subjects in the affairs of 
State, he effectually crushed down any germs of native 
talent that might exist in a country that had the greatest 
need of their developement. The result was an entire absence 
of capable Egyptians among the younger generation. The 
only three statesmen worthy of the name that have been 
produced by Egypt in modern times are Cherif Pasha, Nubar 
Pasha, and Riaz Pasha. They all came to the front in the 
early days of Ismail’s reign. The first is dead; the second 
was dismissed from office by the Khedive about a year and 
a half ago, and it is highly improbable that he will ever 
again be called upon to take a part in public affairs; the 
third, Riaz Pasha, the present Prime Minister, alone remains. 
The consequence of such a state of things was that in the 
closing years of the ex-Khedive’s reign, when the time had 
come to reap the harvest he had for so long sowed, he found 
it necessary to have recourse to European assistance in the 
hope of extricating himself from the difficulties with which 
he was surrounded. That hope was destined to be dis- 
appointed, but European interference and control then 
obtained a foothold in the administration of the country 
which it has never been willing to abandon since. 

It will be seen that the obstacles in the way of re- 
forming the state of things we have described were very 
great. The principal difficulty with which the British 
Government had to contend was, however, one that was 
occasioned by the peculiar political conditions of the moment 
and by the limits of the mandate with which it had been 
entrusted by Europe. That difficulty was to reform those 
abuses without upsetting the existing order of things. So 
far as the internal aspect of the case was concerned, the 
problem might have been solved with comparative ease by 
the proclamation of British sovereignty, by the use of British 
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credit, and by the abolition of the Capitulations, which would 
have naturally followed, as in the case of Cyprus and Tunis. 
Whether or not such a course would have been expedient it 
is unnecessary now to discuss. As a matter of fact, our 
mission in Ngypt was strictly limited in its scope. This is 
clearly laid down in the instructions with which Lord 
Dufferin was furnished on his departure from Constantinople 
for Egypt, and which contain the following words :— 

‘Her Majesty’s Government, while desiring that the British occupa- 

tion should last for as short a time as possible, fecl bound not to 
withdraw from the task thus imposed on them until the administration 
of affairs has been reconstructed on a basis which will afford satisfactory 
guarantees for the maintenance of peace, order, and prosperity in 
Egypt, for the stability of the Khedive’s authority, for the judicious 
development of self-government, and for the fulfilment of obligations 
towards foreign Powers.’ 
We had, therefore, not only to rehabilitate, but also to 
waintain, the authority of the Khedive. We had to work 
through native ministers, who were often suspicious of our 
motives, and highly sensitive of the degree of our inter- 
ference. We had to respect all international obligations, 
including the privileges conferred upon Europeans by the 
Capitulations. By these restrictions the task to which we 
had set ourselves was rendered extremely difficult. How far 
have we succeeded in accomplishing it ? 

Before answering this question it will be well to explain 
the agency by which reforms have been effected. The 
British Government has exerted its influence through two 
different channels: directly, through its legitimate repre- 
sentative, the English Consul-General ; and _ indirectly, 
through the medium of the English officials in the service 
of the Egyptian Government. 

The position of the English Consul-General in Cairo is of 
a very peculiar character, and is very little understood by the 
majority of Englishmen. By some he is supposed to be merely 
the mouthpiece of his Government, in the same way that the 
French Consul-General represents the French Government, 
or the German Consul-General the German Government. 
By others he is regarded as holding a place somewhat similar 
to that of the Resident at the Court of an Indian prince 
under British protection. M. Plauchut takes a still larger 
view of the functions of the British agent. He terms the 
present holder of that post ’éme damnée de PAngleterre; he 
considers that he behaves as if he was already the viceroy 
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of the country; he eredits him with deep-laid schemes and 
Macchiavellian plots which would probably surprise no one 
more than the English representative himself. 

All these views are equally at variance with the true facts 
of the case, nor is it possible to find any position at all 
analogous to that occupied by the British Consul-General in 
Kgypt. ‘This post has been filled since the latter part of 
1883 by Sir Evelyn Baring. During this period the policy 
which has prevailed as regards the extent of English inter- 
ference in Kgyptian local affairs has been left chiefly in his 
hands. So far as the practical carrying into execution of 
Lord Granville’s programme, which we have already quoted, 
is concerned, the chief responsibility for success or failure 
must lie upon Sir Evelyn Baring. At the same time it 
must not be forgotten that the local policy of the British 
Government in Egypt has been, owing to a variety of causes 
both political and parliamentary, very ill defined, and, being 
ill defined, it has been, of course, extremely difficult to carry 
into execution. 

In September 1885 two policies, which were quite irre- 
concileable with each other, were under the pressure of 
English public opinion—-which was, and still is, very ill 
informed on Egyptian questions—in full swing. We were 
to evacuate the country speedily, and at the same time we 
were not only to reform every branch of the administration, 
but we were even expected to extirpate, almost by a stroke 
of the pen, such a long-standing social evil as the universal 
ccrruption which prevailed in Egypt. It was, however, 
upparent to anyone who understood the country that eva- 
cuation implied an uncompromising support of the Khedive’s 
authority, a diminution of English interference, and a certain 
tolerance of abuses. Reform, on the other hand, entailed a 
temporary diminution of the authority of the Khedive, by 
reason of the increase of English interference, without which 
it was quite hopeless to suppose that any real progress would 
be made. 

Gradually the interest-of English public opinion in Egyp- 
tian affairs waned, being attracted to matters of domes- 
tic policy. At the same time increased hostility was not 
unfrequently displayed in England and in Egypt to the 
employment of Europeans in the service of the Khedive. 
Under these circumstances the policy followed was to con- 
form as far as possible to what appeared generally to be the 
wishes both of the English Government and of Parliament, 
und to effect as good a compromise as the very difficult con- 
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ditions of the case allowed between the conflicting lines of 
policy to which we have alluded above. It was especially 
undesirable to do anything inconsistent with the policy of 
evacuation, although the time and method of carrying that 
policy into effect was, and remains, uncertain. It was evi- 
dently worse than useless to build up any administrative 
system that would crumble to pieces directly our active 
intervention ceased. The Egyptian authorities, and espe- 
cially Nubar Pasha, were extremely sensitive as regarded 
uny interference in the Departments of Justice and the 
Interior. On Mr. West resigning his post of Procureur- 
Général, the former of these two departments was left 
entirely in native hands. When Mr. Clifford Lloyd resigned 
his post of Secretary to the Ministry of the Interior, no 
European successor was appointed, and English interfer- 
ence in the affairs of the Interior was greatly diminished. 
By these changes the influence of the British Government 
was, therefore, principally limited to the Department of 
Finance, which deals with matters of Kuropean and inter- 
national interest, to the Department of Public Works, which 
is intimately associated with finance, and to the Army and 
Police, which concern the maintenance of public security. 

Such, then, is a rough sketch of the general lines on which 
the local policy in Egypt has been worked. It may be ad- 
visable to add a few remarks on the relation in which the 
British representative stands towards the English officers 
in the Egyptian service. We cannot do better than give his 
own words on this subject. In a despatch to the late Lord 
Iddesleigh, dated November, 1886, which has been presented 
to Parliament, Sir Evelyn Baring says :— 


‘When I came to Egypt in 1885, many of these (i.e. the English) 
officers had been recently appointed. They had not yet settled down to 
their work. I used to receive constant applications for support on 
questions of administrative detail. The position thus created for me 
was one of some difliculty. 

‘If I declined altogether to interfere, the officers, most of whom are 
very zealous in the discharge of their duties, would have been 
discouraged. If I interfered too much, the authority of the Egyptian 
Government would be shaken, and a state of things created which 
would have been inconsistent with the policy of ultimate withdrawal 
from Egypt to which successive Governments of Her Majesty are 
pledged. It has only been imperceptibly and by degrees that this state 
of things has been modified. Most of the English officers in Egypt have 
now acquired considerable knowledge of the country. Experience is 
teaching them the direction in which they may most advantageously 
apply their efforts. They can now discriminate better than heretofore 
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what matters may best form the subject of reform, aud what, under all 
the political and social conditions of Egypt, it is wiser, for the time 
being at all events, to leave alone. They understand that they are 
Jgyptian officials, and must rely mainly on their own powers of 
persuasion and force of character to insure attention to their views.’ 


It will be seen that in many respects the position of the 
English representative is the most important in the country. 
This importance is due to the fact that it is felt that, with 
« British army in occupation of the country, the English 
Government can, if it chooses, always enforce the adoption 
of any line of conduct which it may press on the attention 
of the Egyptian Government. On the other hand, the 
English Consul-General has no direct authority over the 
Khedive, the Egyptian Ministers, or any Egyptian officials, 
whether European or native. The practical working of the 
system depends, in fact, entirely on personal influence, and 
on the personal characteristics of a few of the more impor- 
tant individuals concerned. We shall have something to say 
later on upon the manner in which it has worked in practice, 
but it is obvious that itis most difficult to obtain from it any 
really satisfactory results. It involves constant shifts and 
compromises, concessions to personal vagaries and suscepti- 
bilities, and occasionally vacillating and half-hearted decisions. 
In view of the incongruous elements that have to be manipu- 
lated, there is a constant risk that some incident, perhaps 
unimportant in itself, may arise which will seriously inter- 
fere with the harmonious working of the administrative 
machine. In a word, the present system of ill-defined re- 
sponsibility and ill-defined power is full of inconveniences, 
und amongst other objections has the disadvantage of pre- 
senting English administration to the Egyptian and Euro- 
pean public in a very unfavourable light. 

The more important English and other European officials 
who are employed by the Egyptian Government are as 
follows: In the first place, an English Financial Adviser, 
the hereditary successor of the Controllers-General. He 
possesses no executive authority. He attends the meetings 
of the Council of Ministers, but has only a consultative voice 
in their proceedings. Practically he is the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of the Egyptian Government. The annual 
Budget is prepared under his supervision, and almost all the 
fiscal reforms of the last few years have been effected at his 
initiative. ‘There are, further, in the Ministry of Finance 
un English Director-General of Accounts, an Austrian 
Secretary, and a French Director-General of Indirect Taxes. 
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These three posts were filled by Europeans prior to the 
British occupation. The Custom House is also under an 
English Director-General, who was appointed before 1882. 

The army is, practically, in the hands of English officers. 
There is an English Commander-in-Chief, called the Sirdar, 
who is assisted by sixty-five English officers. English 
influence is also predominant in the Public Works Depart- 
ment. There is an English Under-Secretary, with a French 
assistant and a staff of fifteen English irrigation ofticers, who 
oceupy the more important posts in the administration. The 
lighthouses are administered by an Englishman. The light- 
house dues are paid mainly by British shipping, and this 
administration has always been under English control. Up 
till the commencement of 1887 the Director-General of 
Kgyptian Posts was an Englishman, but on his being trans- 
ferred to another department, a native gentleman was pro- 
moted to the head of the Post Office. The appointment has 
turned out a very successful one, and the gentleman in 
question has shown that he is thoroughly qualified to per- 
form the duties of the post. 

In the Department of Justice, after a temporary period 
under the influence of an English Procureur-Général, English 
interference was, as we have already stated, withdrawn. The 
legal advisers of the Egyptian Government, who have no 
executive functions, are mostly French and Italian. A few 
Belgian gentlemen with legal experience have been employed 
as judges. Otherwise, the administration has been left en- 
tirely in native hands. Within the last year or two, however, 
it has been considered advisable, for reasons which will be 
discussed when we come to consider the progress made in 
this department, to appoint a Belgian Procureur-Général 
and to add an English judge, and quite recently two more, 
to the judicial staff of the native tribunals. In the Ministry 
of the Interior no Europeans are employed except in one or 
two special branches. Public instruction has been left alto- 
gether to native control, though a certain number of Huro- 
peans, mostly French, are employed for the purposes of 
teaching. An Englishman is at the head of the prisons. 
The Sanitary Department is under an English chief, assisted 
by five English doctors. The police force is practically 
managed by English officers. There is an English Inspector- 
General assisted by three Deputy Inspectors-General, who are 
all Englishmen. There are besides eighteen English officers 
in the provincial and city police. These officers are, in 
theory, purely executive officers under the orders of the cor- 
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responding civil authorities. They are independent only in 
all matters relating to the discipline and interior economy 
of the force. The Inspector-General at the central office, 
moreover, deals with all reports on matters connected with 
public security addressed by the moudirs to the Ministry of 
the Interior, and draws up all orders and circulars on these 
subjects for the Minister’s approval and signature. The 
system is of considerable importance, as it is the chief means 
by which British influence has been able to make itself felt 
in the internal administration of the provinces. Though 
matters connected with public security are not directly within 
the competence of the district officers, their presence has 
naturally tended to improve the administration and to impose 
a check upon the oppression and corruption that was formerly 
prevalent among the Government officials. 

It will be seen that the principal places in the departments 
which are in European hands are occupied by Englishmen. 
This is the necessary consequence of the British occupa- 
tion, which has substituted an English for an Anglo-French 
or an international control. Without attempting to make a 
comparison between what we have done and what another 
Power might have done under similar circumstances, it must, 
we think, be obvious that, in so far as European interference 
is necessary, it is far better for the Egyptian people that that 
interference should be exercised by a single nationality rather 
than by two or more. Before leaving this branch of the sub- 


ject we wish to make a few observations upon a point that 


is frequently the object of unjust criticism abroad and even 
in England. It is complained that the Egyptian Treasury is 
overburdened by the unnecessarily high salaries that are 
paid to European, and especially to English, officials. It 
would, of course, be very easy to find natives to fill at 
much smaller salaries the posts now occupied by Europeans. 
But, apart from other considerations, would such a course 
result even ineconomy ? We think not. Weare of opinion 
that the employment of a limited number of high-class 
Europeans, at the salaries which are necessary to attract 
men of this stamp, is one of the most economical measures 
that the Egyptian Government could adopt. Nor are the 
salaries unduly high at present. The work is very arduous 
and the climate is, for six months in the year, eminently 
unsuited to Europeans. By a recent decree the maximum 
salary accorded to any Egyptian official, whether European 
or native, with the exception of the Khedive’s Ministers, has 


‘been reduced to 2,000/. a year. Compared with the standard 
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of pay received by Englishmen in India, this seems the re- 
verse of excessive. 

We shall not attempt to trace in detail the slow but 
gradual progress of reform during the seven years that have 
elapsed since the British occupation, though a history of the 
period would furnish much that is interesting and much that 
is instructive. It will be sufficient here to give a very rough 
sketch of the results up to the present time of the limited 
interference in Egyptian affairs exercised since 1882 by this 
country. 

Of all the reforms effected during this period, not one has 
caused a greater improvement in the everyday life of the 
labouring population than the abolition of the courbash. It 
constitutes, in fact, a social revolution. At the time when, 
at the initiative of Lord Dufferin, the Egyptian Government 
decided to put into execution this important measure, there 
were not a few who prophesied that without the aid of the 
lash it would be impossible to collect the taxes and to main- 
tain order in the provinces. No doubt the immediate effect 
of the abolition of the courbash was to greatly enhance the 
difficulty of governing Egypt. Time has afforded the justi- 
fication of a reform which may have appeared premature to 
some. It was at first doubted whether the decree would be 
generally obeyed by the subordinate officials of the Govern- 
ment. By the end of 1884, however, the use of the courbash 
as a general practice for the collection of taxes, or the ex- 
tortion of evidence, had ceased. Since then cases of its use 
may, occasionally, have occurred. Were anything of the 
sort to happen now, so much attention would be attracted 
that the offending party would almost certainly be discovered 
and punished. 

The partial abolition of the corvée is io the fellaheen a 
reform only second in importance to the above. The story 
of our efforts to carry it into execution is curious, as showing 
how little practical effect is to be expected from the profes- 
sions of sympathy which France has lavished upon the people 
of Egypt. By the Financial Convention of 1885 it was de- 
cided to devote an annual sum of 450,000/. towards the 
redemption of the land-tax. The Egyptian Government at 
the end of that year proposed to the Powers to employ 
250,0001. of this amount in partially abolishing the corvée, 
it being considered that this form of relief would be the most 
acceptable to the population. Every species of difficulty was 
raised by the French Government, apparently with the sole 
object of obstructing the progress of a measure which was of 
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the first importance to the well-being of the fellaheen, and 
it was not unti] April 1888—after negotiations lasting two 
years and a quarter—that it was possible to issue the 
decree putting this reform into execution. On the strength, 
however, of the London Convention the sum in question had 
been expended in the years 1886 and 1887 in reducing the 
amount of corvée labour. After considerable opposition from 
the French Commissioner, the Caisse de la Dette allowed 
this sum to be added in those years to the administrative 
expenditure of the Government, which by the Convention 
was fixed absolutely at 5,237,000 Egyptian pounds. The 
average amount and duration of the corvée in the four years 
from 1882 to 1885 was equivalent to the employment of 
234,000 men for 100 days in each year. This figure was re- 
duced to 95,000 in 1886, and to 87,000 in 1887. In the year 
1888 it was further reduced to about 59,000, owing to the 
introduction of a system of allowing all the ‘ corvéables ’ 
in certain districts to exempt themselves from the obliga- 
tion to serve by payment of a small fixed sum of money. 
In 1890 it is proposed to abolish the corvée altogether, 
replacing the revenue hitherto derived from the ‘ rachat’ by 
a small tax on land, and thus a system which has oppressed 
the fellaheen for centuries will at length have ceased to 
exist. 

Considerable progress has been made in the way of check- 
ing the corruption which was formerly universal amongst 
Egyptian officials. The excuses that used to exist for taking 
bribes have been for the most part done away with. All 
salaries are regularly paid as soon as due, and by the gradual 
diminution of the number of officials it has been possible to 
pay those that remain in proportion to the importance of 
their duties and responsibilities. A more efficient system of 
inspection, a more searching audit of accounts, and a better 
administration of the law have all tended to reduce this evil. 
Doubtless a certain amount of administrative corruption 
still continues to exist. It can never cease entirely until a 
public opinion grows up amongst Egyptian officials which 
condemns the proffer or acceptance of a bribe as a dis- 
honourable act—a consummation which it will take at least 
a generation to reach. But the fear of punishment can- 
not fail to exercise a deterrent effect, especially when em- 
phasised, as was lately the case, by the example of the 
disgrace of two very high officials for corruption. During 
the ministry of Nubar Pasha, the Minister of the Interior, 
Abdul Kader Pasha, was, after numerous complaints of his 
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misconduct, eventually dismissed from office for various 
malpractices. Still more recently occurred the case of 
lbrahim Pasha Tewfik, the Governor of Port Said. This 
man is a type of the modern Europeanised Turk. He was 
educated in France and speaks French perfectly. He has 
strong French sympathies, and has always been regarded as 
rather a special protégé of the French. Rumours had long 
been current as to his malpractices, but it was not until 
Riaz Pasha assumed office that the matter was seriously 
taken in hand. In spite of the strong pressure that was 
brought to bear upon him, Riaz Pasha resisted all attempts 
to hush up the affair. Ibrahim Pasha Tewfik was brought 
before a Court of Discipline. It was proved that he had 
been practising for years past a system of fraud and oppres- 
sion on a large scale, which had extended to almost every 
branch of the public service, and he was accordingly dis- 
missed from his post. 

Another social evil of the past, the institution of slavery, 
is practically moribund in Egypt. We are speaking here of 
Egypt proper, and not of the traffic in slaves which still un- 
doubtedly continues from the ports of the Red Sea. The 
sale of slaves by professional slave-merchants has entirely 
ceased in Egypt. ‘The importation of slaves into Egypt has 
very nearly ceased, though it may be that a few are occasion- 
ally brought in through the Libyan desert. The whole insti- 
tution of slavery has been greatly shaken during the last few 
years, chiefly owing to the energy and vigilance of Colonel 
Schaefer, the head of the slavery department, and to the 
interest which has been taken in the work by His Highness 
the Khedive. A very large number of slaves have been freed. 
The knowledge that freedom may be obtained on applica- 
tion te the Manumission Bureaux, which are established 
throughout the country, is widely spread, and renders the 
tenure of owners over those slaves that remain very insecure. 

The attention of the Government has long been turned to 
the problem of restoring to the hands of the fellaheen the 
vast estates accumulated by Ismail Pasha and now held by 
the representatives of European creditors. A sum of 550,0001. 
was provided in the loan of 1885 for the commutation of 
pensions. It was resolved to utilise this fand by purchasing 
land from the Domains Commissioners and commuting 
pensions for land instead of for money. The result has been 
very satisfactory. Up to the end of October 1889 Domains 
lands to the value of about 884,000/. were exchanged in com- 
mutation of pensions. Lands to the value of 258,000. were 
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disposed of by sale from 1884 to 1889, and by the arrange- 
ment concluded in 1888 with the ex-Khedive and his family, 
a further amount valued at 1,182,000/. was ceded to the 
Princes in question. Ina word, no less than 2,305,000/. 
worth of Domains land has passed out of the hands of the 
Government in the last six years. Simultaneously with the 
relief afforded by these measures to the agricultural popu- 
lation, there has been a steady diminution in the indebtedness 
of the fellaheen. ‘There is nothing,’ says Sir Edgar 
Vincent in his report on the Budget of 1887, ‘ more remark- 
‘ able in the history of the last three years in Egypt than 
‘the gradual disappearance of the village money-lenders.’ 
Since 1883 the amount of expropriations has steadily 
decreased, and the law respecting the foreclosure of mortgages 
has been amended, and no longer presses so heavily upon the 
incumbered peasant proprietor. 

Turning to the affairs of the Soudan, we think it may 
fairly be said that we have at last settled down to the only 
rational policy. Without entering into any discussion of 
the past, it is sufficient to point out that the crisis is now 
over. The abandonment of the Soudan is a fait accompli. 
The authority of the Egyptian Government is limited to the 
valley of the Nile as far as Wady Halfa, and to Suakin. It 
is now able to devote itself exclusively to its primary duty of 
developing the resources and improving the administration 
of Egypt proper. For the present, the true interest of 
Egypt is to trade with, not to govern, the Soudan. One of 
the chief advantages of this policy is that it has been possible 
to keep the army within the limits imposed by the financial 
situation of Egypt. At the present moment the Egyptian 
army consists of about 12,700 officers and men, which 
includes five battalions composed of negroes from the Soudan. 
In spite of the many difficulties with which the English 
officers have had to deal, and in spite of the very unsatisfac- 
tory material out of which alone an army could be raised, 
the force has now attained a high degree of efficiency. 
After repeated disappointments, the reward of the arduous 
and incessant exertions of the last seven years has been 
attained. In the recent engagements round Suakin and at 
Toski the Egyptian soldier has proved that, when com- 
mauded by English officers, he is at least a match for the 
fanatical Dervish. It will be evident to those who are ac- 
quainted with the unwarlike disposition of the fellah that 
this is really a great achievement. It may, perhaps, be 
that the army has been organised with a somewhat tov strict 
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adherence to the English system, and that the essential 
differences which prevail between a country where military 
conscription exists and one in which the army is recruited 
by volunteers have not always been borne in mind. We 
may, however, safely say that, if the system has occasionally 
been rather expensive, at any rate we have produced a good 
article for the money. 

In the Police force, which is recruited from the ranks 
of the army, a steady improvement has been visible. The 
organisation and internal economy of the force leave 
nothing to be desired, and at the same time the danger of 
making it too military a body has been avoided. The most 
prevalent crime in the provinces used to be what is called 
brigandage, that is to say, robbery with murder or violence 
committed by bands of armed men. This has been gradually 
disappearing of late years, and cases of it are now rare. In 
the towns, public security is quite up to the level of that 
which exists in most European capitals. The city of Cairo 
is exceptionally free from crime of the graver sorts. It can- 
not be denied that this result is, in a great measure, due to 
the increased efficiency of the police and to the improvement 
in the detection and punishment of crime. The prisons, 
hospitals, and lunatic asylums have been put into a con- 
dition more in conformity with the requirements of a 
civilised country. Attention has also been paid to the reforms 
most needed from a sanitary point of view. If the progress 
made in the latter has been somewhat slow, and if the 
present state of affairs is not yet altogether satisfactory, we 
must not omit to take into consideration that sanitation is, 
of all reforms, one of the most expensive, and that the pre- 
vailing difficulty in all our reforms has been want of money. 
The remaining departments of the Interior have, as we have 
already pointed out, been left free from English interference. 
The result has been somewhat disappointing. Instances of 
oppression and corruption still occur in the provinces. It ia 
to be feared that people are sometimes condemned to im- 
prisonment on evidence which would hardly satisfy a 
British jury. Quite recently cases of the employment of 
torture for the extortion of evidence have come to light. On 
the other hand, the very fact that these matters have been 
brought to the notice of those in authority is a sign of con- 
siderable progress. The energy with which Riaz Pasha 
endeavours to repress such abuses contrasts favourably with 
the somewhat lax administration of his predecessor in the 
provinces, and it is now difficult for the worst offenders in 
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this direction to escape detection and punishment. Never- 
theless, the rate of progress has been, relatively to other 
branches of the administration, very slow. 

It may be argued that, even if the English Government 
had interfered more actively in the affairs of the Interior, 
no better success would have attended their efforts, and 
that this policy has already been tried and was abandoned 
very shortly afterwards. Our first attempt at interference 
was undoubtedly a failure, but this was probably in some 
measure due to the fact that in the early days of our 
occupation the agents through whom we worked had not 
that knowledge of the language and the habits of the 
people which they have since acquired. There exists, how- 
ever, a very remarkable instance of the success of English 
administration in the provinces. In 1888 the civil govern- 
ment of a district, extending from the frontier for two 
hundred miles northward, was handed over to the English 
Military Commandant at Wady Halfa. The result of one 
year’s administration is that the taxes have been promptly 
paid, contraband trade has been stamped out, nearly all the 
old law-suits have been settled, the people have uttered 
no complaints, and are more happy and contented than 
heretofore, whilst the adjoining districts are anxious to 
be placed under the same rule. No single European 
official has been introduced into the civil administration of 
the province, and the improved state of things is entirely 
due to the presence at the head of affairs of one competent 
Englishman who knows the country well and speaks the 
language perfectly. 

The same lesson is to be learnt from a review of the 
progress made in public instruction and in the administration 
of indigenous justice. The only schools where any sort of 
European education can be obtained are those established by 
foreign missions and other charitable institutions. They 
are attended by a considerable number of Egyptian Chris- 
tians; but, inasmuch as they have a strong tendency to 
proselytism, they are naturally regarded with an unfavourable 
eye by orthodox Mahommedans. The result is that the Copts 
and Syrians are outstripping the Mahommedans in the race 
for money and power. In many of the purely Mahommedan 
schools education remains much on the same level as it was 
centuries ago. Mathematical and astronomical science has 
always been one of the chief subjects to which attention has 
been paid, but the most obsolete theories are still inculeated. 
A story is current in Cairo that one of the principal digni- 
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taries of the University was once asked whether the pupils 
of the El-Azhar were taught that the sun goes round the 
earth or the earth round the sun. His answer was to the 
effect that he rather thought they were taught that the sun 
goes round the earth, but he was not certain, and appeared 
to consider the point one of very slight importance. 

To turn to the administration of justice. Here, if any- 
where, it might have been expected that the policy of 
non-interference would produce good results. The head 
of the Government, who was at the same time Minister 
of Justice, during the greater part of the period under con- 
sideration, was Nubar Pasha,a Minister who enjoyed a high 
reputation for judicial reforms. In 1883 the native tribunals, 
which were in an extremely unsatisfactory state, were re- 
formed in Lower Egypt. The matter was left almost entirely 
in the hands of the native administration, and during the 
past five years the new tribunals have been quite free from 
English interference. They have, however, turned out far 
from satisfactorily. Doubtless the present system, which has 
just been extended to Upper Egypt, is an improvement on 
that which existed previously ; but it has worked badly, and 
the efforts which have been made to remedy the defects 
which it has been shown to contain have been both feeble 
and unsuccessful. The substantive law and the procedure 
were both copied textually from the French Codes. The 
former was often too subtle and refined for a rough and 
ready population unacquainted with the intricacies of Euro- 
pean legislation. The latter was cumbersome and dilatory. 
A few European judges were employed, but by far the 
greater part of the judicial staff were natives, who are often 
corrupt, and who are almost all devoid of any solid legal 
training or experience. Lately, however, a slight improve- 
ment has been manifested in the working of the tribunals, 
owing to the appointment of a Belgian Procureur-Général, 
and it may be expected that the recent addition of three 
English judges to the Bench will canse this improvement 
to continue at a somewhat more rapid rate. The present 
Prime Minister is fully alive to the defects of the existing 
system. The great difficulty with which he has had to 
contend is the impossibility of finding good native material 
through which reforms could be effected, and he has naturally 
been reluctant to have recourse to European assistance if it 
were possible to do without it. 

A very different state of things is found when we look to 
what has been done in the Public Works Department. The 
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English officers in this department have been less hampered 
by international or local obstruction than in any other, 
though up till now want of money has prevented the ac- 
complishment of many useful and economical projects. We 
have already referred to the principal reform which has 
been carried out by this administration—namely, the aboli- 
tion of the corvée. It would be impossible, within the space 
of an article, to enumerate all the works which have been 
executed for the improvement of irrigation and of the 
means of communication. The most important of the former 
has been the repair of the ‘ barrage,’ or great weir, erected at 
the head of the delta. The structure was completed in 1861, 
but after an accident which occurred in 1867 all attempts to 
make use of it were abandoned until the arrival of the English 
engineers. In 1884 the experiment of utilising it to hold up 
the waters of the Nile at the moment when the river was low 
was tried with complete success. The water was kept 
24 metres above its normal level. In 1887 the repair of the 
barrage was begun. It is expected that the work will be 
completed in 1890 at an expenditure of about 400,0001., 
which is defrayed from the grant of one million for irrigation 
works included in the guaranteed loan. A system of per- 
forming by contract the operations connected with clearing 
the canals of the silt deposited by the Nile has been intro- 
duced with success, while the actual amount of the silt 
deposited has been reduced by regulating the velocity with 
which the water flows along the canals. Bridges and locks 
have been erected, which dispense with the waste of labour 
caused by the old-fashioned plan of cutting the dykes to let 
the flood through and then repairing them again. Above 
all, the corruption and abuses connected with the distribution 
of water have received a severe check from the efficient 
inspection of the English irrigation officials. No doubt much 
remains to be done. The whole of the proceeds of the 
million appropriated for irrigation works has been expended. 
The most economical course in the future would be to follow 
Sir Evelyn Baring’s advice to borrow annually ‘ further sums 
‘ for works of irrigation and drainage, and for improving the 
* communications of the country.’ 

In the case of the railways this policy has already been 
adopted. By a project which has received the sanction of 
the Caisse de la Dette, it is proposed to expend nearly 800,0001. 
in the construction of new lines, and of a railway bridge over 
the Nile, near Cairo, to connect the Upper Egypt line with the 
delta system. The condition of the railways and railway 
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plant has also steadily improved of late years, owing to the 
fact that in the Convention of 1885 it was decided that in 
future 45 per cent. of the gross receipts should be expended 
in keeping the lines in repair. Their present condition is 
not inferior to that of the majority of Continental railways. 

In the removal of the restrictions due to the Capitulations 
there is but little progress to be recorded. The proposal to 
transfer the criminal jurisdiction of the Consular Courts over 
their own subjects to the Mixed Tribunals, though there ap- 
pears no objection in principle to such a course on the part of 
the Powers interested, has not hitherto been carried into effect. 
At the commencement of 1889, when the Powers agreed to a 
further prolongation of the tribunals for five years, the claim 
that the Egyptian Government had always put forward to 
frame police regulations binding upon foreigners residing in 
the country received their adherence. To this extent, there- 
fore, the Government has acquired legislative autonomy. 
The advantage gained is more considerable than would 
appear at first sight. In the preservation of order, and in 
the distribution of water, especially—both matters of first- 
rate practical importance in Egypt—the Egyptian authori- 
ties will now be able to exercise an effective control over 
foreigners as well as over their own subjects. The other 
important questions of legislation in general and taxation in 
the case of foreign residents, are still under consideration, 
and have not hitherto been solved. 

Again, a more stringent code of Custom-house regulations 
has been drawn up. This code, however, is only applicable to 
the subjects of those Powers who have consented to be bound 
by it—namely, Great Britain, Italy, the United States, Hol- 
land, Greece, Portugal, Sweden and Norway, and Belgium. To 
acertain extent, therefore, this measure has stopped smuggling. 
It is, however, manifestly unfair that the subjects of the re- 
maining Powers should only be bound by the regulations of 
1863, which give very little power to the Egyptian authori- 
ties. 

We have left to the last the consideration of what has 
been done in the direction of putting the finances of Egypt 
on a sound footing. When we arrived in the country in 
1882 their condition was, perhaps, the most despairing 
feature of the whole situation. At the present moment it 
may be said without exaggeration that the actual position of 
Egyptian finance is the most hopeful augury for the future. 
We cannot attempt here to trace the difficulties and dangers 
which have surrounded the accomplishment of this portion 
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of our task, or the slow but gradual steps by which the 
country has been extricated from the verge of bankruptcy. 
Apart from the natural and inherent difficulties of the 
situation, as created by the extravagant and unproductive 
expenditure of Ismail Pasha’s reign, we have had to contend 
with increasing opposition on the part of at least one of the 
Powers of Europe to almost every financial reform of any 
importance. An instance of this, which has received a good 
deal of public attention, has lately occurred. In the spring 
of 1889 an arrangement was concluded with certain finan- 
cial houses in Europe for the conversion of the Preference 
Stock on exceptionally favourable terms. The arrangement 
included the issue of a small loan of 1,200,000/., which was 
to be devoted to continuing the commutation of pensions 
for land and the construction of certain public works neces- 
sary to preserve the country from the effects of a low Nile. 
The English law officers gave an opinion in favour of the 
legality of the proposed conversion, but the whole scheme fell 
to the ground in consequence of the French Government 
refusing to give its adhesion until the question of the evacu- 
ation of Egypt had been settled to its satisfaction. This 
wanton misuse of a privilege, the very existence of which is 
no longer necessary, has deprived the people of Egypt of an 
annual economy of 159,000. 

The present prosperous condition of Egyptian finance is 
not due to any increase of the burdens borne by the tax- 
payer. The contrary has, indeed, been the case. The 
abolition of the corvée is a reduction of taxation in its 
worst form. Apart from its unfairness, the corvée system 
was essentially uneconomical, and the inconvenience to the 
fellah was out of all proportion to the advantage to the 
Government. The octroi and three other small taxes of a 
vexatious character were in 1888 abolished in fifteen towns 
of the interior, and the price of salt, which is a Government 
monopoly, was reduced by 20 per cent. in the two poorest 
provinces of Upper Egypt. At the very moment when 
we write we learn that the Egyptian Government proposes, 
in the Budget for 1890, to abolish the professional tax in 
all the small towns and villages, thereby exempting about 
300,000 of the poorest classes from the payment of a tax 
which has always been very unpopular. It is further in- 
tended to abolish the weighing dues altogether, to suppress 
the octroi at Rosetta, to exempt rice from the articles upon 
which octroi duties are levied, and to reduce the postal 
charges and increase the postal service in the provinces. 
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These measures will, it is estimated, occasion relief of taxa- 
tion to the amount of 121,000/. a year. Moreover, the 
expenditure upon public instruction will be increased by 
about 10,000/. In spite of these reforms the estimated 
surplus for the year 1890 is not less than 150,000/. On 
the other hand, in consequence of the financial difficulties 
oceasioned by the low Nile of 1888, and the increased 
military expenditure necessitated in that year by the Der- 
vish movement at Suakin, it was found necessary in 1889 to 
increase the railway rates for goods and first and second 
class passengers by about 10 per cent. The house tax, 
which was formerly borne exclusively by native subjects, 
has now, after prolonged negotiations, been made applicable 
to Europeans. The latter are still exempt from the stamp 
duties and the professional tax, though their application to 
Europeans was accepted in principle by the Powers five 
years ago. 

The heaviness of the pension charge, and the rapidity 
with which it has grown, have always caused a severe drain 
upon the Egyptian exchequer. A new pension law has been 
passed of a more reasonable character than was formerly the 
case. A limit has lately been fixed to the time within 
which demands may be presented. The old arrears have 
been settled. The expenditure under this head amounted in 
1888 to 536,000/., and the number of pensioners was about 
18,000. A normal state of affairs has at last been reached, 
especially as it may be taken for granted that no further 
large reductions of establishment are impending in the 
future. In view of the less extravagant regulations which 
are now in force, there will henceforth be a steady diminution 
in the pension charge. Another circumstance, which by 
its uncertainty added greatly to the difficulties of the past, 
was the amount of the Domains and Daira deficits. This 
item has of late years shown a tendency to diminish. The 
deficit in 1888 was only 273,0001., as compared with 400,000. 
in 1887, and 414,000/. in 1886. This reduction is to some 
extent due to the rise in the price of sugar and cotton, which 
are extensively cultivated on these estates, and to the dis- 
posal of Domains lands to the Khedivial family, pensioners, 
and private individuals. Apart from these causes, however, 
a considerable improvement has taken place in the manner 
in which both the estates are administered. 

The Account Department, which was formerly in a state 
of the utmost confusion, has been entirely remodelled. An 
improved system of accounts has been introduced with the 
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regular publication of a trustworthy Budget; and a more 
effective control has been established over receipts and ex- 
penditure. The currency was reformed in 1885. The old 
worn-out silver was withdrawn from circulation, and foreign 
silver money entirely driven out of the country. The claims 
of the ex-Khedive and his family, which amounted origin- 
ally to about four and a half millions, together with the 

ayment of their allowances in perpetuity, have been settled 
for 1,310,0001., the greater part of which sum was paid in 
Domains land. The Civil List was thereby relieved of an 
annual charge of 86,0001. At the present moment there is 
no floating debt, and a reserve fund has been created which 
now amounts to close on a million. There is no better test 
of the financial prosperity of a country than the credit it 
enjoys on the European Stock Exchanges. The conditions 
accepted by a syndicate of the first financial houses in Europe 
for the proposed conversion of the Preference Stock in June 
1889 showed that Egypt could borrow very nearly at 4 per 
cent. In 1884 she was unable to borrow at 7 per cent. An 
additional proof may be found in the rise of the value of 
Egyptian securities. The highest price to which Unified 
Stock, which pays 4 per cent., rose in 1884 was 69. In 1889 
it touched 94. 

We will conclude this brief review of the financial situa- 
tion by quoting the latest opinion of Sir Evelyn Baring on 
the subject. In a despatch addressed to Lord Salisbury, on 
February 18, 1889, which has been laid before Parliament, 
he wrote :— 


‘I think that I may now say that, so long as the present political 
situation in Egypt undergoes no radical change, it would take a series 
of untoward events to seriously endanger the stability of Egyptian 
finance and the solvency of the Egyptian Government.’ 


We have now described the state in which Egypt was 
found at the time of the British occupation. We have 
pointed out the difficulties that lay in the way of reform. 
We have given some account of the agency by which Eng- 
land has endeavoured to accomplish her task, and of the 
local policy imposed by force of circumstances. Lastly, we 
have roughly sketched the material progress effected under 
English guidance during the past seven years. What is the 
practical teaching of the experience of this period? It is 
that reform varies directly as English interference. The 
Ministries of Public Works, Finance, and War have been 
under English control. The result is that in all these de- 
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partments great progress has been made. Justice and edu- 
cation have been left almost exclusively in native hands. 
The result is that in those departments little or no progress 
has been made. The Ministry of the Interior has only 
worked fairly well by reason of the employment of a few 
European police officers. It should never be forgotten in 
England that, whether we interfere or not, and whether 
English or native officials are employed in any particular 
department, it is impossible to shake off the responsibility 
which, in the eyes of the public, attaches—and we think 
naturally attaches—to the English Government. We are 
held quite as much responsible for non-interference as for 
interference. 

It is unnecessary to pronounce a panegyric upon the work 
that has been done. The record is sufficiently good to stand 
by itself, and may await with confidence the verdict of all 
impartially minded persons. The proof of the pudding, 
says the homely phrase, is in the eating. The system 
evolved out of the peculiar conditions of the case, abnormal 
and anomalous as we have shown it to be, has worked. 
Like the British Constitution, it is founded upon the prin- 
ciple of compromise. That principle is doubtless repugnant 
to the minds of modern scientific politicians, but the ex- 
perience of centuries has proved its superiority in practice to 
the cut-and-dried theories by which it has sometimes been 
displaced. In the present case we have another example of 
the fact that a system which is full of defects in principle 
can produce very good results when worked with tact and 
judgement. It is often urged that, in spite of all the reforms 
that have been carried into execution since 1882, the English 
have been unable to eradicate the hostility of the native 
population to the domination of a foreign Christian Power, 
and that the fellaheen would prefer +) misgovern themselves 
rather than submit to a continuance of the present régime. 
We venture to think that this view is incorrect. It is 
impossible, of course, that we can ever be popular in Egypt, 
any more than in India, in the full sense in which that term 
is generally employed. Differences of religion, language, 
habits of thought, and social customs, effectually debar any 
such consummation. It would, however, be altogether 
erroneous to suppose that the English are very unpopular 
in Egypt. Such is not at all the case. Were we so uni- 
versally disliked as is sometimes alleged, the dislike would 
not fail to manifest itself in quarrels with English soldiers, 
disrespect or discourtesy shown to English officials, and 
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in many other ways. Nothing of the kind occurs. On 
the contrary, in spite of foreign intrigue, and of 
frequent and unscrupulous misrepresentation, and in spite 
of some occasional disappointment as to the results that 
have so far been achieved, we have distinctly gained in 
popularity. If any additional proof be required, we may 
refer to the reception accorded to the Prince of Wales on 
the occasion of his recent visit to Egypt. The cordiality 
with which his Royal Highness was greeted by a people but 
little accustomed to give vent to their feelings in outward 
manifestations has, at the present moment, peculiar signi- 
ficance, and was undoubtedly due to something more than 
mere interest at the presence of so illustrious a personage. 
The masses, who at first looked upon the English as a 
necessary evil, are beginning to recognise the benefits 
which have accrued to them by reason of the exercise of 
British influence. The commercial classes, whether Euro- 
pean or native, are fully alive to the material advantages of 
our occupation. The representatives of the Mahommedan 
religion see that we treat their cherished institutions tenderly, 
and, for the time being at all events, only blame us for not 
interfering more actively in some branches of the adminis- 
tration. The privileged classes alone regard us with some 
hostility. Even this hostility is being gradually assuaged, 
and, if we were able to act for ourselves, and not to so great 
an extent through native agents, who are often injudicious, 
unsympathetic to the population, and of doubtful loyalty to 
ourselves, is capable of further mitigation. In fact, if we 
assumed a more direct and prominent part in the work of 
government, our conduct would meet with general and tacit 
acquiescence from the masses, with approval from many who 
are tired and annoyed at the present uncertainty of our 
policy, and with absolute disapproval from only a few. 

The views which we have been endeavouring to combat 
above as to the unpopularity of English interference form 
part of the stock-in-trade of those whose watchword is 
‘Egypt for the Egyptians.” The policy implied by this 
phrase sounds plausible enough, and it has had peculiar 
attractions for those who sympathise with rising nationali- 
ties. It is, perhaps, worth while to consider how far it 
supplies a practical alternative to the present system. The 
first point which naturally arises in discussing the policy of 
‘Egypt for the Egyptians’ is—what is an Egyptian? In 
the answer to this question may be found the root of the 
whole difficulty. The most earnest preachers of the doctrine 
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put out of court all but the Egyptian Arabs proper, who 
form numerically the mass of the people. They thus 
eliminate, first, the Europeans, with all their intelligence, 
wealth, and governing power ; secondly, the Copts, Syrians, 
and Armenians, with all their industry and capacity for 
sedentary employment; thirdly, the native aristocracy, 
largely composed of Turks, who are the chief landowners in 
the country, and amongst whom, in spite of many defects, 
the habits and traditions of a governing class are still in some 
degree to be found. In a word, they would get rid of 
all the classes who now govern, or have for many centuries 
governed, the country. The residue which would then be 
left available for the formation of a Government would 
consist, first, of the mass of the fellaheen population, who 
are sunk in the deepest ignorance; secondly, of a certain 
number of small proprietors and village sheikhs, who in 
point of knowledge and governing capacity are but little 
removed from the fellaheen; thirdly, of the Hierarchy, con- 
sisting principally of the Ulema of the El-Azhar Mosque, 
the Mahommedan University in Cairo. The latter, though 
numerically the smallest, would be by far the most important 
and influential of these three classes. The spirit which 
animates them would, in the first instance at all events, be 
infused into the masses below. They would be the Jacobins 
of the reactionary movement. An attempt would be made 
to regulate, not only the Government, but also the social life 
of the country, upon those principles of the Mahommedan 
faith which are most antiquated, obsolete, and opposed to 
the commonplace ideas of modern civilisation. 

What, then, is to be the future policy of the British 
Government in Egypt? How far are we in a position to 
carry out the policy of evacuation to which we are pledged ? 
We have shown that great and important reforms have been 
effected. There can be little doubt that, were the British 
garrison withdrawn, the progress of reform would be checked. 
Several of our reforms will, unless they are upset, tend to the 
preservation of financial equilibrium. But the point to which 
we now wish to draw special attention is that few of them, 
however desirable in themselves, can be said to have done 
much to insure the stability of the Khedivial Government 
after the withdrawal of the British troops. Indeed, we 
rather think the contrary is the case. In Ismail Pasha’s 
time the Government, though exceedingly bad, was fairly 
strong. The ruling classes were oppressive. Almost all 
the reforms which we have undertaken have necessarily been 
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in the direction of checking the arbitrary conduct and 
oppression both of the Government and the ruling 
classes. They were very desirable reforms. A generation 
of improved administration of this sort would, without 
doubt, give stability to the Government. ™'  veforms 
would have time to take root. A real and eff ..e popular 
feeling would be enlisted against any very retrograde 
measures. But whilst the reforms have not as yet had time 
to meet with general acceptance, they have gone far enough 
to weaken the strong executive action which was the only 
merit of the Government which preceded the reforming 
period. Politically speaking, the opinions of the masses in 
Egypt, as in most Oriental countries, count for little. Now, 
most of our reforms have principally benefited the masses. 
The influential classes have generally been opposed to them. 
On these grounds it is impossible, therefore, to look to our 
reforms to ensure the stability of the Government after the 
British garrison is withdrawn. 

Englishmen may well be proud of what has been done in 
Egypt. It may be that, under different conditions, other 
Governments would have attained the same measure of 
success. As it was, the circumstances of the case rendered 
the work one which the English race, by their non-adherence 
to system and their proved capacity for dealing with Ori- 
entals, were peculiarly qualified to undertake. We must 
beware, however, of leaving the country before that work is 
completed and able to stand alone. Having put our hands 
to the plough, it is too late to look back. How far off the 
final accomplishment of our task may be it is impossible to 
predict, but until that moment arrives we must make up our 
minds to remain where we are, and to continue a policy which 


has borne good fruit in the past, and is full of hope for the 
future. 


No. CCCL. will be published in April. 











